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CHAPTER I 

WHEN we first see Clarence he is looking in the 
glass. 

Some one had placed the baby on the floor in front 
of a long mirror, and had bidden him admire himself. 
(It was probably the adoring housemaid, while she 
brushed over the carpet, and looked after her charge 
for a minute during which nurse had gone to prepare 
milky food.) This Clarence was earnestly doing, be- 
coming rapidly fascinated by his own white frock and 
blue bows, and the rings of faint gold on his small, 
oval head. 

"Ijove the baby!" said the housemaid. "Love the 
pretty baby in the glass!" 

Clarence stretched out his hands to his image, and 
purred. He had a delightful way of expressii^ him- 
self at fifteen months, that was neither gurgling nor 
crowing — ^he simply purred. It seemed to him that 
what the glass reflected was better than woolly lambs 
or boxes of bricks. 

Then the door opened abruptly and the housemaid 
rose precipitately from her knees at the entrance of 
Clarence's mother, and made a movement as if to pick 
up the baby and exit with him and her dustpan to- 
gether. 

ZI 
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"You can leave him," said Mrs. Joyce discontent- 
edly. "I suppose I can be trusted, as well as you. 
Where's nurse?" 

"Gone down to the kitchen, m'm, to see about his 
milk !" said Jane. She walked to the door reluctantly, 
as if a trifle distrustful of leaving that precious bundle 
of white muslin and blue ribbons in the care of any- 
one so young and inexperienced as Gillian Joyce. And, 
indeed, it did seem as if the situation required an 
older and more seasoned head than Gillian's, even for 
the short space that nurse was in the kitchen, seriously 
engaged in boiling milk. The baby had been so deli- 
cate, and was only now beginning to show signs of 
the pure colors of health that make English children 
look like flowers — ^pink and white, and gold and blue ; 
and Gillian herself still betrayed the listlessness of 
her own ill-health, and the long struggle to recoup 
after Clarence's birth in Africa. A pretty couple to 
look after each other! 

"Go along!" said Gillian, with an impatient nod. 
'*You can tell nurse where he is if you are anxious !" 

The little satire sent the housemaid flying, for there 
is nothing her class dislikes as much as irony. But 
she did run down the passage to the kitchen after all, 
and told nurse all about it. "You'd better be quick, 
Mrs. Bloxham ! Missus has sent me off, and has got 
Baby — ^precious lamb!" 

"What's he doing?" said Nurse Bloxham sharply, 
stirring the milk to hasten it. 

"Sitting on the floor like a little angel, loving him- 
self in the glass. I sez to 'im, TLove the pretty baby !' 
I sez, and he stretches out his little 'ands to it and 
looks the sweetest, weeniest " 
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Left alone with her child Gillian cast a passing 
glance at him, playing with his reflection, and, with- 
out disturbing him, she walked over to the window 
and stood looking down into the street, swinging the 
blind-cord and tassel against the glass with a mon- 
otonous thud. She was a tall slip of a girl, and her 
recent illness had made her seem still taller and slim- 
mer. Her cheek-bones were too defined, and her skin 
too transparent for her age, which was just nineteen. 
And, as the baby on the floor was fifteen months old 
already, it follows that Gillian Joyce had been married 
before her seventeenth birthday. 

The room in which Clarence was admiring himself, 
and his mother looking out of the window, was the 
dining-room of a rather ugly flat in Earl's Court. 
Mrs. Joyce's sister-in-law had taken it furnished for 
her before her arrival in England, as it was considered 
undesirable that the young wife should go to a hotel 
in her state of health. This lady had also engaged a 
cook and housemaid, and an eminently experienced 
and satisfactory nurse for the baby, and had estab- 
lished her brother's family there without any trouble 
or initiative on their part. There was nothing for Gil- 
lian and Qarence to do, therefore, but get well, and 
this the latter at least had set himself cheerfully to 
accomplish. With his mother it threatened to be a 
longer process. 

Mrs. Joyce stood for some minutes longer at the 
window, the blind-cord keeping monotonous time to 
her thoughts. It was May, but not a pretty May as 
seen in the Earl's Court Road. The flat was not an 
expensive one either in furnishing or situation, for 
Lieutenant-Colonel Joyce (it was only a brevet) was 
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like most Service people and found it hard to support 
two establishments — ^his own in Africa, where he was 
serving with his regiment, and his wife's in England. 
Gillian herself would come into money when she was 
twenty-one, but two years seems a long way ahead, 
and, in the meantime, she found herself looking out of 
a dull window into a dull street where the dingy red 
houses and the middle-class shops made dull contrast. 
Everjrthing was dull, from the gray sky with an east 
wind in it to her own young body and mind, still tor- 
pid with illness and overweighted with maternity. 
Then there came a soft flop behind her and a little 
gurgle, and she turned round to see that her son had 
overbalanced himself and was lying on his back 
vaguely sparring in the air with his inadequate hands 
and feet. 

Clarence at least was not dull. He took what had 
happened to him as a new sort of game, and, though 
he had lost his pretty likeness in the glass, he enjoyed 
rolling on his back on the carpet — ^a process discour- 
aged by nurse lest he should rick himself. Gillian 
smiled for the first time, her discontented mouth lift- 
ing at the comers to a gradual laugh, and, crossing 
the room with a long striding step, she dropped down 
beside the child and began to play with him, slipping a 
long, slim finger into his curled-up hands with a cer- 
tain hesitation, as of one unaccustomed and slightly 
fearful. Clarence gripped the finger and hauled him- 
self up with it, kicking wildly, and Gillian pulled him 
nearly to a sitting posture and then dropped him back 
again, to his ecstasy, watching him with the wonder- 
ing, speculative eyes of another child, little older than 
himself. Indeed, Gillian Joyce was just then very 
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like a child who has been given too complicated a 
mechanical toy, and can make nothing of its intrica-' 
cies. 

She was still lying on the floor, her head resting 
on one hand, the other swinging the baby to and fro 
half absently, when the door was opened again to 
admit a visitor. 

"Mrs. Radford," said the housemaid, adding, for 
she worshiped children, "and Master Fenton!" 

Mrs. Radford was a tall woman of thirty, and 
Master Fenton was a tall boy of four, who was just 
old enough to be shy. He clung to his mother's hand 
and hid his face in her skirts when Gillian scrambled 
up from the floor and came to greet them. 

"Hallo, Pamela! I am glad to see you!" she said 
eagerly. "What's the matter, Tony? Won't you 
speak to me ?" 

"Let him alone!" said Mrs. Radford laughing. 
"He'll come round in a few minutes." She sat down 
in one of the two easy-chairs the room afforded and 
took no notice of her boy, who retreated behind the 
chair back and peeped at Mrs. Joyce from that vantage 
point with round startled eyes. "I meant to come 
and see you long since," said Mrs. Radford, "but 
we've been very busy ourselves, settling into rooms at 
Chelsea. Jim has got a billet at the Admiralty for 
six months at least, and it was no good staying down 
at Bath." 

"Oh, are you going to be in town, then ?" said Gil- 
lian, and there was new hope and pleasure in her 
hazel eyes. She liked her sister-in-law, Pamela Rad- 
ford, and the idea of having her within hail instead of 
at the end of a two-or-three hours' journey filled her 
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with some vague comfort that she did not know she 
had lacked. Gillian was dependent by habit, not by 
nature. A husband twenty years older than herself, 
and constantly on guard over her, had caused her self- 
reliance to remain dormant instead of developing it 

"Yes, and quite near you. You can take the Tnis 
from the King's Road and get to us in twenty-five 
minutes." 

The year being 1894, traffic moved more slowly 
than it does to-day. The fastest vehicle was a han- 
som, for the Underground Railway was not electri- 
fied, and tubes did not exist in London. But Gillian, 
knowing no better, thought the transit marvelously 
quick. 

"I haven't really had a good talk with you since 
you've been home," said Mrs. Radford, loosening her 
cloak and throwing it back. "How cold it is to-day I 
There's a nipping east wind. Do you feel it mudi, 
after Africa?" 

"I like it. The heat nearly killed me. I was up 
at Ceres for three or four months, and even there it 
was never really fresh.'* 

"And how did you leave John ? I thought him look- 
ing wonderfully fit two years ago when he took you 
out, in spite of that awful time he must have had in 
Mahaleland!" 

"Oh, John's all right — ^he always is. He says the 
climate suits him — I wish it had me I" said Gillian, 
flushing with faint humiliation. "I felt such a fool to 
be always ill when the other women were going about 
and doing things." 

"Poor dearl it wasn't your fault," said Mrs. Rad- 
ford, with quick s)rmpathy. "I'm sure John was only 
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too distressed on your account. You should have seen 
his letters home ! He blamed himself for ever letting 
you go out when the regiment was so far up country, 
or for not sending you home before baby's birth." 

"Yes, but the other women seemed to do all right. 
And they could help their husbands and entertain for 
them! I was only a drag on John." The girl-wife 
turned her head away quickly, but not before Mrs. 
Radford had seen the tears in the wistful brown eyes. 
Gillian was at her sweetest when her face softened 
like that, for it balanced the immaturity that gave her 
long limbs and thin face an almost boyish appearance. 
Mrs. Radford leaned over her and put her strong 
arm round the girl's slight shoulders. She found Gil- 
lian as irresistible at times as her brother did. 

"My dear little girl, you mustn't think of that for 
a moment !" she said earnestly. "Don't you know that 
John would rather have you as a helpless invalid than 
the strongest and most successful hostess in Africa? 
And, besides, it's only just for a time. You had a 
bad experience, but you'll get over it. And it's not 
as if he were a callow subaltern!" she added laugh- 
ing. "John's looked after himself and his own house- 
hold for a good many years, you know." 

She almost wished she had not said it the next in- 
stant. It reminded her so sharply of the difference 
between her brother's weather-beaten face and gray 
head and the extreme youth of the girl leaning against 
her shoulder. Certainly John brought other advan- 
tages to weigh against that exquisite gift of youth — 
the eclat that hangs about the name of a man success- 
ful in his profession, the comparatively recent achieve- 
ments in the Mahaleland Expedition, when he so dis- 
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tinguished himself with the Field Force that he gained 
his promotion to the brevet rank of a lieutenant-col- 
onel. Those in military circles were beginning to speak 
of John Joyce as a man to be watched, and certain to 
make a name for himself, give him the chance of war ; 
and yet for all her pride in him, which was almost a 
family tradition, Pamela could not rid herself of the 
uncomfortable reminder that John was over forty, 
and that his wife was nineteen I Gillian, however, 
heard only the comfort of that knowledge and missed 
the contrast. She shook the tears from her eyes like 
a child and looked up more hopefully. 

"Yes, of course, there is that," she said. "I felt I 
was really better out of the way when I came home, 
though I did miss John dreadfully, and the Kaffir 
nurses. I don't know what I should have done with- 
out my own old Kaffir woman. She petted me like 
another baby. And I couldn't have looked after Clar- 
ence myself." 

"Were you ill all the time?" 

"Except just at first. It seems to me to have been 
one long nightmare of trying to do things, and getting 
up for a time, and always breaking down and having 
to go to bed. And I did want to enjoy myself like 
other people 1" 

"It does seem a shame! and, of course, you might 
have had a very good time with John's position." 

"There was always something going on — ^and I 
couldn't go. The men were awfully good to me — I 
chummed with them all. John said he never saw an- 
other senior officer's wife who was taken so straight 
into the heart of the mess like a comrade !" 

Mrs. Radford smiled a little tenderly at the open 
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face. It was one of Gillian's characteristics that men 
as well as women felt the honesty of her as they might 
have done of a very young man. Perhaps she was 
best described as the right kind of public school- 
boy. 

There came a substantial knock at the door, and 
nurse entered, with a glance at the dock to be sure 
that it was the right hour for the baby's next meal. 
Clarence had left the glass when his mother left him, 
and had crawled under the table, where he found a 
footstool. He was busy trying to cram the tab or 
handle of the stool into his mouth when nurse found 
him, and hastily picked him up in her comfortable 
arms, with a glance of amused resignation at Mrs. 
Joyce. 

^'Oh, was he doing anything bad for him?" said 
Gillian in dismay. "I forgot to look. He always is 
trying to kill himself if he is left with me!" she added 
desperately to her sister-in-law. 

Babies always are," said Mrs. Radford calmly. 
The footstool won't hurt him — ^he only sucked the 
tab. Where's Fenton ? Oh, nurse, may he come with 
you for a bit ? He'll be quite good." 

"Yes, indeed, m'm— of course !" said nurse, gather- 
ing Clarence on one arm and holding out her hand 
to the other child. "Come along, dear !" she said en- 
couragingly. "There's a box of bricks in the nursery, 
and such a big woolly lamb!" 

Fenton trotted off beside her with the instinctive 
confidence of his years, and Mrs. Joyce looked after 
them half enviously. 

"What a jolly little chap he is !" she said. "I shall 
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be so glad when Clarence can talk, and doesn't look 
as if he would break." 

"My dear Gill, he won't break — ^he's only rather 
delicate at present Surely you're not afraid of your 
own baby?" 

"I am, rather. He's so small. And I don't know 
anything about babies." 

"Did you never have to do anything for him?" 

"Never. I was too ill. The Kaffir nurses did 
everjrthing. I tried to nurse him at first, but I had 
fever, and John said it was madness for both of us, 
and so he was weaned. I'm afraid that is what makes 
him so puny." 

"Have you given him his bath yet?" 

"Once or twice," said Mrs. Joyce, looking rather 
ashamed of herself. "But the nurses always treated 
it like a good joke, and stood by to help me — Blox- 
ham does too." 

"Bloxham is perfectly experienced, of course — ^that 
is why I engaged her for you." 

"She's too experienced!" said Gillian rebelliously. 
"She's afraid to let me look after him at all. When 
I ask for him he's always being fed or put to sleep 
or taken out. I ought to have him at night, oughtn't 
I?" 

"No; I don't think you would get strong again if 
you did. You want your night's rest." 

"That's just it — ^when I've been playing with him 
for a little while Bloxham always sends me to lie 
down, or to read, or to take a drive — as if she were 
my nurse, too ! 'I'll do that for him, m'm — don't you 
worry. Now you go and have your tea, and try to 
eat a good one!' That's Bloxham." 
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"Bloxham's a good nurse for you botji at present/* 
said Mrs. Radford gently. "You know, Gill, we arc 
bound to get you strong again, and you mustn't over- 
do it." 

"I never do anything — I've nothing to fill the days. 
If I had to work for my child, or to attend to him 
entirely, he'd be enough for me. But I can't do any- 
thing for him. I daresay I should hate it if I could !" 
she added honestly. 

"I am sure you would !" said Mrs. Radford laugh- 
ing. "I had Fenton on my hands once for a fortnight 
and he nearly wore me out. I'd sooner have a dozen 
dogs to look after than one child. I grew so thin 
that Jim said I was never to do it again. It's only 
the restlessness of your youth that makes you feel 
so stranded, Gill. When you are strong enough to 
go about again and enjoy yourself, you will take your 
turn with baby and find the duties quite enough for 
you with the pleasures." 

"I did go out last night — ^but I didn't enjoy myself 
at all!" said Gillian. "I went to the Ritchie Stems' 
— ^they asked me to dinner." 

"Blanche is a beautiful hostess," said Mrs. Radford, 
with a puzzled smile in her blue eyes — eyes very like 
her brother's, and the counterpart of Qarence's. 
"You ought to have enjoyed yourself. Who was 
there?" 

"A Mr. and Mrs. Montague — she was a girl named 
Sybil Morris, and at school with me — and Lional Sin- 
ister." 

"Lai Sinister! So you've met him at last. What 
did you think of him?" 

I don't know. He only just spoke to me at the 
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beginning and the end. He took Sybil in to dinner 
and talked to her all the evening." 

"How ill-bred of him!" said Mrs. Radford, with 
some amusement. "I wonder Blanche did not make 
him feel his enormity with one of those curious looks 
out of her sea-colored eyes ! Perhaps she did, and he is 
now writhing. What is this Mrs. Montague like?** 

"She is very dark and handsome — ^her people are 
Jews, I think. She was always the handsomest and 
cleverest girl at school. I liked her, and I didn't like 

her ^" She pulled herself up short, and reddened 

to the roots of her brown hair. Mrs. Radford 
shrewdly suspected that she had remembered certain 
things against the too-successful Sybil which it would 
be mean to repeat — for that was like Gillian. 

"Jews are nearly always clever," she said quietly, 
in the pause. "So she talked to H! That was a 
pity, for I wanted you to get to know him." 

"Yes ; I was sorry. But Sybil cut me out." Gillian 
laughed a little ruefully. "She is only two years 
older than I am, but she looks as if she had been 
married for years. She's so mature and self- 
possessed." 

"Probably she will stop like that, however, until 
long past middle age. Women of her t)rpe mature 
early, but they do not alter if they wear well. What 
is her husband ?" 

"A little man on 'Change, or an agent for some- 
thing—an awful little bounder. They are living in 
Westminster, and she asked me to go and see her." 

"Oh, are they? H has rooms in Westminster to 
be near the House. What dicf you think of him, Gil- 
lian? You know in a sense he was John's heir — ^he 
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was bound to come in for whatever money there was 
if John had not married, owing to Uncle Ralph's pe- 
culiar will. It left me and Fenton safely out of it, but 
H might have had a grudge against you and Clarence 
if he had been another kind of man." 

"I know— and I think it's awfully nice of him. I 
say, Pamela, why do you call him *H' ?" 

Mrs. Radford laughed. ''A malignant fate cursed 
him with the name of Lional Sinister," she said, ''and 
we called him 'H' because we never meant to drop 
him! It is only John and I who do it, and I do not 
think he would allow anyone else the privilege. You 
see, we have always been very fond of him," she 
added almost apologetically. ''We know what really 
lies under that imperturbable exterior." 

"He wrote me a jolly letter after Clarence was bom 
— said he was looking forward to it as much as we had 
been. I'm sure he couldn't be as thankful as I was 
to get it over!" added GilHan, with a flash of mirth 
in her eyes. 

"Why? Did you have such a bad time?" 

"Not that so much— only it was all so uncomfor- 
table. I was so thankful to have my body to myself 
again! — No, the really horrid part was afterward, 
when I got fever and nearly died." 

Mrs. Radford shivered a little. "Don't let's think 
of it," she said cheerfully, for, like all unimaginative 
people, she thought it was not healthy to dwell on 
the unexplainable. "You must come and dine with 
us one night and meet H again," she said. "And I 
won't ask Mrs. Montague!" she added laughing. 

"He will only be bored with me!" said Gillian 
quickly, her sensitive brows contracting. She was 
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anxious to know and be friends with this cousin of 
her husband's, not only because she felt that he had 
behaved generously about Clarence, but because he had 
been a great favorite of the Colonel's. They were 
first cousins once removed, and, though the younger 
man was only some twelve years junior to the elder, 
he had seemed to rank with a later generation, and 
the position between them had been that of uncle and 
nephew rather than of contemporaries. Colonel John 
had undoubtedly been very fond of his younger kins- 
man, and the frequent introduction of his name had 
at last made Gillian feel as if he were an old friend 
to her also, some one who belonged in her life. She 
had been eager and expectant on hearing that he was 
to be at the Ritchie Stems', and had wondered how 
they would get on, and planned a letter to her hus- 
band telling him of the meeting. And then the shy- 
ness of her immaturity, and the other woman's nat- 
ural assertion, had proved her undoing, and she had 
sunk into the background like a nonentity, and it 
seemed to her that they had better not have met at 
all. It had been a disappointment, all the keener be- 
cause Gillian's youth made the present moment of 
intense importance. Had she been older, even as old as 
her sister-in-law, she would have said: "The next 
time we meet things may be different," but it did not 
seem to Gillian that there could be a next time. Fail- 
ure looked so final. 

Mrs. Radford stayed to luncheon in the prosaic din- 
ing-room, and the conversation changed to frocks and 
their plans for the Summer. It was not until the 
meal was over that they strolled into the nursery to 
see how things were going with the children, and to 
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coax Fenton into his little coat and sailor hat, for 
Mrs. Radford had to get back to Chelsea to meet some 
friends that afternoon. 

It cannot be said that Clarence had been successful 
as a host, his ideas of entertaining his guest being to 
crawl over the floor and knock down the bricks that 
Fenton had unsteadily piled together. When their 
respective mothers entered, Fenton, with his face 
rather red, was ejaculating: "No, baby! No, baby!" 
and beating Clarence over the head with a brick, 
nurse's back being turned for the moment. Mrs. 
Radford rushed to the rescue and took the brick gently 
away from her indignant son. 

"Oh, Tony; how naughty! You are not to do 
that !" she said, much shocked. But Gillian was strug- 
gling with laughter. 

"After all, Clarence gets into trouble when he's 
with other people besides me!" she said, with a grim- 
ace at Nurse Bloxham, who had picked up her charge 
and was petting him. "It can't have hurt him, nurse 
— he's not crying. I believe his head's like iron!" 

"Poor little fellow!" said Mrs. Radford remorse- 
fully, holding Fenton firmly by the hand, out of 
further mischief. "He's a true son of a soldier, Gil- 
lian. You ought to be proud of him!" 

Mrs. Joyce looked dubiously at the small fair face 
in which the indiscriminate features were beginning to 
grow into some sort of outline. "I'm afraid he's go- 
ing to have a very long upper lip," she said. 

"That means judgment, m'm!" said Nurse Blox- 
ham, jealous for her darling. 
'Or obstinacy," said Gillian. 
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CHAPTER II 

HER husband's relations had been rather a trial 
to Gillian, with the exception of Pamela, whom 
she had liked from the first. There were so 
many of them, and they seemed to stretch backward 
and forward in generations that required to be sorted 
before one could classify them at all. Gillian had been 
singularly destitute of relations herself, being the 
daughter of parents who had both been only children, 
and, as she had no brothers or sisters, she was de- 
pendent upon her school friends for companionship. 
During her holidays she lived with her guardian, who 
was an elderly bachelor devoted to sport, or, rather, 
she ran wild on his place in Yorkshire and learned 
to iish and shoot and ride as well as the Rector's boys, 
who were her principal cronies, though SMne years 
younger than herself. 

It was during one of these periods of liberty that 
she had met Colonel Joyce, home on leave after the 
Mahaleland Expedition and shooting over her guard- 
ian's coverts, and he had married her out of school, 
the term after she completed a faulty education and 
left for good. The discrepancy in age seemed so 
more than overweighted by the disposal of Gillian's 
future that Major Clutterbuck, her guardian, breathed 
a sigh of relief and gave way to pious saws about 
Providence and shorn Isrobs. True, John Joyce had 
hitherto ranked as his contemporary thoi]gh ten years 
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younger, and to transform him suddenly to his ward's 
lover seemed a rejuvenating process; but he was as 
ardent as many a younger man, full of the fire and 
vigor that had made him a successful soldier of a 
certain type, and really it did seem providential that 
Gillian's rudderless existence should be taken in tow 
and brought into harbor before she had time to drift 
into storms or dangerous currents. 

But, naturally enough, the dismay came from the 
other side, and it was the Colonel's family who shook 
their heads and raised their hands in protest. He 
had, besides hosts of cousins, a widowed aunt still 
existent, an old lady who lived on Clapham Common 
for no particular reason save that she had taken her 
old-fashioned roomy house in days when the Com- 
mon was actually the country and one went to Lon- 
don by coach. Lady Mary Critchett (she had been 
a Joyce herself) was over seventy and childless. Her 
brother's son had been the best loved of her nephews 
and nieces, and she was equally proud of his career 
and regretful that he had not made her a great-aunt. 
When, however, he did take a wife. Lady Mary was 
the most distressed of the family at his unexpected 
choice, and the delicacy of the baby and the young 
wife she could not help regarding as a judgment upon 
his impetuous folly. She had seen Gillian once before 
the hurried departure for Africa — ^a horrible occa- 
sion on which it seemed to the terrified girl that the 
world was peopled with cousins and somethings-in- 
law, so innumerable was the family gathering. Since 
her return to England young Mrs. Joyce had pleaded 
ill-health to avoid more than a brief visit to Lady 
Mary, during which Clarence sat in Nurse Bloxham's 
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lap and purred, and Gillian herself felt restlessly con- 
scious of the vague, musty scent that lingered about 
the old-fashioned rooms — a, scent that combined jas- 
mine and pot-pourri, the old leather of books and 
faded tapestries. It gave her a sense of going back- 
ward, and weighted her vitality with the serenities of 
old age. 

The Rad fords were unquestionably the most pos- 
sible of the Colonel's family, from Gillian's point of 
view, Pamela being ten or twelve years younger than 
her brother and youthful for thirty. Of Captain Rad- 
ford Gillian stood in some awe, for he was not typical 
of the Navy, being by nature a student. Had he 
started twenty years later than he did he might have 
shone as a specialist even in his profession, for he 
brought the same painstaking labor to bear upon a 
gun as a bacteriologist does upon a microbe; but in 
1894 there were still traditions in the Navy that James 
Radford did not fulfil, and his habit of detail 
hampered him for broader ideals. Gillian had only 
met him three times before the occasion on which she 
dined at Chelsea, and he struck her afresh as. pain- 
fully like certain old-fashioned pictures of the Christ, 
the long-bearded face and vacant eyes being a com- 
monplace ideal of the Nazarene. Gillian had never 
liked it, even in her nursery days, but she recognized 
it at once. His wife had a way of calling him the 
House of Radford, as a facetious nickname, and he 
seemed to represent his own pedigree with due solem- 
nity. Pamela had a fatal knack of labeling her asso- 
ciates according to their self-revelations. She called 
Gillian "Gillyflower," and the sweet-scented, free- 
growing thing was happily typical. 
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It was a partie carree that night at Chelsea when 
Gillian dined with the Radfords, for the only other 
guest besides herself was Lional Sinister. Pamela had 
kept her word, and limited the party that Gillian might 
be forced upon the notice of her husband's kinsman; 
and the girl devoutly wished she had not, for the sense 
of failure, engendered on that night at the Ritchie 
Stems', was still upon her with regard to him. If 
she could only gain his attention in the absence of 
such attractions as Sybil Montague's she would rather 
have remained in the background. His greeting of 
her, too, was not calculated to improve matters be- 
tween them. 

"I have meant to call on you ever since that night 
at Mrs. Stern's," he said. "But my chief has been 
disgustingly busy, and has expected me to be likewise." 
(Sinister was private secretary to an M.P. — a. big 
man in his Party, who might any day be raised to 
the Cabinet.) "Have you seen your friend Mrs. 
Montague lately?" 

"No," said Gillian, in her most uncompromising 
manner. "I did not ask her to call, especially. We 
were not great chums at school — we only knew each 
other as the older girls were bound to do." 

Sinister did not smile, and yet somehow Gillian 
felt that he was amused. It roused her temper, and 
made her feel angry with herself and him. The easy 
blood ran up to her hollow temples and made her 
transparent face a looking-glass of her mind. 

"Mrs. Montague is a clever girl," went on Sinister 
easily. "She has taken up journalism, and has really 
got on wonderfully. She told me as an amusing ex- 
perience how she first stormed a newspaper office and 
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begged for fashion work ; but it is not every woman — 
even a pretty one — who would have had the pluck and 
the sense to make a success of it as she has done." 

"If she is so very good-looking, H, that is half 
the battle, isn't it?" said Pamela in her pretty, singing 
voice. Pamela's voice was the most s)rmpathetic thing 
about her. It went to the hearts of strangers, and 
there was no animal who did not recognize it as a 
friend's. "A woman who writes the fashion article 
must illustrate her own statements in her own per- 
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The popularity of this so-called woman's column is 
very much increasing," put in Captain Radford. "It 
is invading even the better-class papers. I was amazed 
to see that the Wednesday Budget had taken a woman 
on their staff." 

"I looked over the House of Radford's shoulder 
the other day and found that he was reading about 
tailor-mades instead of an article on turbines," said 
Pamela, with a twinkle in her blue eyes. "It gave me 
quite a shock." 

"I did not intend to do anything of the sort," pro- 
tested James Radford. "I was deceived by the title, 
which was something about TLetters from the Latest' 
And I cannot think, Pamela, where you got that ridicu- 
lous name for me! Why do you call me a House?" 

"Oh, my dear," said Mrs. Radford plaintively, "you 
are so solid — ^and so permanent !" 

Gillian laughed outright. She forgot Sinister's 
presence and her own discomfort, and her laugh was 
entirely in accord with her sister-in-law. Sinister 
looked at her beneath level lids. He had a way of 
focusing his eyes upon people as others do on a dis- 
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tant object, and it was rather disconcerting, because 
nobody was ever able to read the result of his scrutiny 
in his expression. But Gillian went on laughing and 
did not seem to be aware of him. She looked like a 
mischievous schoolboy. 

"I shall come and call on you now," he said to her 
across the table. "You have not definitely asked me, 
but I shall fix next Thursday if that will suit you. 
I know that I shall be partially free on that day, 
though if I did my duty I should get through some 
arrears of work. But I don't want to do my duty, 
and I do want to make the acquaintance of the baby. 
May I come?" 

"Do!" said Gillian. She was biting a salted al- 
mond, and her bright sharp teeth caught the light and 
sparkled more than her eyes. Mrs. Radford's table 
was rather pretty that night, for table-centers were in 
fashion and she had heaped up some ephemeral ma- 
terial in a pink froth round the base of the standard 
lamp, and wreathed it with small roses and trailing 
greenery. It was extravagant of her to use roses in 
May, but the result was seductive. Sinister, however, 
was not appreciating the table-center — he was looking 
across it at the face of the girl to whose baby he had 
just referred. If he were trying to bring it home to 
her or himself that, despite her own childishness, she 
was a mother, he did not succeed with Gillian. The 
possession of Clarence always seemed to her an inci- 
dent for which she was hardly responsible, at any 
rate for the present. 

"What have you called him?" he asked. 

"Clarence." 

"Oh !— after the head of the family ?" 
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*'It was Lady Mary's choice/' said Gillian, with a 
shrug of her thin shoulders. She had hated the child 
being named in the most distant imitation of Lord 
Clarence. It seemed to the judgment of her ferocious 
youth a little snobbish. 

"When are you going to stay at the Westlakes?" 
asked James Radford, avoiding the joint and looking 
round secretly for the next course. He did not like 
meat, but he was afraid that there might be no poul- 
try, the kitchen staflF being limited to the landlady 
and her daughter. 'Tady Mary is getting quite ruf- 
fled that you have never been to stay." 

"Oh, Gillian can't go to Clapham till she has been 
braced up somewhere at the sea," said Pamela hastily. 
She read Gillian's face as well as Sinister did, and 
she could not bear the blank dismay in it. "The 
suburbs are so lowering — ^they bring your mind down 
to zero and your body with it. All my waistbands 
want taking in after I have stayed with Aunt Mary!" 

But Sinister leaned a little over the table and spoke 
directly to Gillian. 

"You will have to go sooner or later," he said. 
"Why not face your fences?" 

"But, H '' 

"Don't spoil her, Pamela ! She can sit in the mul- 
berry tree and read Sir Walter Scott. I know Aunty 
has a Scott because I saw it in those grim bookcases 
the last time I was there. The room was so full of 
the Kensington cousins, and George Critchett's mar- 
ried daughters, that I was driven close up to the wall. 
I think I sat in the cupboard !" 

"I don't want to go to Clapham," said Gillian re- 
belliously. "It's so dull I shall do something that will 
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scandalize Lady Mary; I can't see why I need go at 
all." 

"You might go — ^because an old lady has a certain 
claim on your courtesy and consideration," said Sin- 
ister quietly, without looking at her this time. He 
was selecting chocolates from the silver tray in front 
of him, his long expressive fingers hovering over the 
sweets until quite sure which he wished to pick out. 
Gillian regarded him with open resentment. He was 
so very unlike what she had always pictured him, and 
yet she felt that he was young enough to be a com- 
rade if he had chosen, and that he could be jolly and 
nice and a good sort — which, at that time, was her 
ideal of mankind. She was a trifle shy over her hus- 
band, as one of the deeper things of life, because he 
had made love to her; but the majority of men she 
weighed in a shallower scale, and valued for surface 
advantages. 

"I think you ought to go to Clapham, as Lional ad- 
vises, Gillian !" said James Radford judicially. *'Lady 
Mary has always been very devoted to John, and nat- 
urally takes a great interest in you and the boy. It 
will be a little fresher air for you than where you 
are. I cannot think why you regard the suburbs 
as lowering, Pamela. I am sure the Common lies 
quite high; and it will be a nice restful existence." 

As he spoke, Lional's mouth contracted a little as 
if he would have liked to make a wry face. James 
Radford was one of those well-meaning people whose 
own efforts frequently destroy the subtler labors of 
others to the same end. Sinister caught Pamela's eye, 
and they both nearly laughed. 

"Oh, House of Radford, if you would only eat 
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your chicken and nourish your own body!" she said. 
"You can leave Gillian's alone — it's her mind that 
wants the fresher air." 

Gillian's eyes came wide open with a flash of hazel- 
brown at her sister-in-law. She felt that she loved 
Pamela at the moment, but before they met Mrs. 
Radford's they were caught and held by the steady 
gaze across the table-center and the lamplight and the 
trifles of sweets. Sinister's glance was, somehow, 
as understanding as Pamela's sympathy, though far 
more unwelcome. She felt that she would be driven 
into doing as she was advised, that Clapham was in- 
evitable, and that John would confirm the sentence. 

"Very well," she said through her teeth to those 
comprehensive eyes under the level lids, "if I have to 
go there you can all look out! It cramps me, and I 
want to kick over the traces. I won't answer for the 
consequences." 

"My dear Gillian, what is this?" said Captain Rad- 
ford, laying down his fruit knife and fork in a very 
literal surprise. 

"Why did you irritate her?" asked Pamela of 
Lional, turning her kind, reproachful eyes upon him. 

He shrugged his shoulders very slightly, and she 
might just as well have tried to read a leading article 
in his shirt front as to have deciphered his reasons 
in his face. 

"I cannot understand people who kick against the 
pricks," he said, peeling an Australian apple very 
carefully. The crimson peel fell upon his plate, so 
pretty that it seemed a pity to break its coils. "It never 
hurts the pricks nearly so much as oneself. It is 
much better philosophy to endure and not to care." 
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He offered the apple to Gillian across the table, ex- 
quisitely peeled, the flesh of the fruit showing faint 
pinky stains from the rind. She shook her head im- 
patiently. "No?" he said. "You, then, Pamela!" 

"It is impossible not to care at nineteen," said Pa- 
mela, as she helped herself courteously. "You for- 
get, H." 

He dropped his eyes suddenly and a little wearily 
from their prolonged gaze at Gillian. "Yes, I had 
forgotten," he said quietly. "It is long since I was — 
nineteen !" 

"Or cared !" said Gillian below her breath — ^but the 
rebellious whisper reached him. 

"Or cared," he admitted with an odd, cynical 
lightness. "Do we play whist to-night?" 

"I wish some one would invent a new game," said 
Pamela, as she rose from table. "I keep on hearing 
rumors of most absorbing gambles, but they never 
materialize." The need of bridge was already in the 
air, but it had not reached Pamela Radford, though 
an impatient public was already declaring whist too 
slow and consigning it to the last decade. 

"I don't want to be taught any new games," said 
Captain Radford, with a frankness that blocked the 
innovation. "Whist is quite good enough for me, and 
I think it's waste of time trying something you may 
not like as well. Tell Judson to put the cards in the 
drawing-room, Pamela." 

"That's always the way!" said Mrs. Radford with 
a sigh, as she slipped her hand into Gillian's arm and 
they left the dining-room together. "Jim thinks prog- 
ress unnecessary unless he wishes to progress him- 
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self. Sometimes I get a little tired of standing in the 
same place." 

"But I don't mean to stand in the same place!" 
said Gillian defiantly, and her long, thin body became 
instinct with life for a moment. "Why should I ? It's 
silly not to go with the times. That is why I hate 
Clapham, Pamela — it's always the same. When I 
went out to Africa it was exactly as it is now. I be- 
lieve Aunt Mary has not moved a single book or 
picture at the Westlakes. I should like to turn the 
place inside out — ^and I believe I shall, too, if I have 
to go there." 

"Oh, my dear," said Mrs. Radford, with a little 
sigh, "there is no real necessity for change — ^the law 
of progress only exists in the age of humanity. Our 
bodies must alter, but our minds can remain at a 
standstill, if we are philosophic. When you are older 
you will be quite content to go on playing whist. 
Even when I rebel I realize how sane the House of 
Radford is." 

She went away to see that Fenton was safely asleep 
in a room overhead, and to confer with her nurse, 
leaving Gillian standing by the little card-table in an 
unconsenting silence. When Judson brought in the 
cards Mrs. Joyce began to pile them into houses, one 
upon another, with such a delicate balance that when 
she blew upon them suddenly they all tumbled down. 
She was still hard at work on her childish occupation 
when Mrs. Radford came back into the room, followed 
by the two men, nor did she desist from it though she 
went on with her conversation to Pamela as if she had 
never broken it off for her maternal duties. 

"All the same," she said rebelliously, "I am going 
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to do something new — even at the Westlakes. It is 
my inning, as the boys say. If I don't bat now I 
never shall." 

"Gillian ! Twenty years hence Clarence may say the 
same thing." , 

The girl looked up with a start, and her eyes full of 
incredulity. To her youth there was only her own 
future, and the next twenty years belonged to her 
and her only. There was something ludicrous in the 
suggestion of her baby asserting an individuality in 
his turn. 

"I hope he will," she said with a silent laugh. "He 
will be much more interesting when he does. We 
shall be of one mind." 

"Not twenty years hence," Mrs. Radford reminded 
her. 

Then they began to play whist, and Captain Rad- 
ford bottled up his trumps as he had done for the 
last ten years, and Mrs. Radford was distracted al- 
most to a revoke by the presence of the dogs, of whom 
she had three, a mastiff, a mongrel, and a wire-haired 
terrier. Only Pamela could have reconciled a land- 
lady to their presence in rooms in London, but they 
always accompanied her, in whatever position Ad- 
miralty orders placed her. If it had not been for 
James Radford's prejudices they would have enlivened 
the dinner with their personal differences, but their 
entrance with the coffee was all the more dramatic. 
As they were all three desirous of getting near their 
mistress, they pushed their way among the spindle legs 
of the card table and nearly brought it to the ground ; 
and the ambition of the mastiff to be nursed like his 
rival the terrier was not more frustrated by his size 
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than Sinister's immovable determination that the game 
should continue uninterrupted. 

"Really, Pamela," he said, trumping her weak suit 
with a velvet temper, "it is not customary to lead from 
the ten and two small ones!" 

"Oh !" said Mrs. Radford in a contrite tone. "But 
then you can trump !" she added with relief. Sinister 
was her partner, and had given her no reason to be- 
lieve that he was destitute of the suit she had led. 

"By a magnificent instinct I had no more !" he said 
suavely. "But you must not count on this unique bril- 
liance. Now, Gillian, don't hesitate to play that queen, 
unless the dogs have eaten it." 

Gillian had passed her arm round the mastiff's great 
neck, and was leaning her chin on his head as he 
nestled against her breast. She caught her lower lip 
between her teeth and frowned over the cards. There 
was something rather charming in the childish atti- 
tude and the girl's unconsciousness of it — ^but so 
young, so young! 

"The Princess Discontent," was Sinister's record of 
her, and the picture she made lingered in his mind, a 
little restless and unsatisfied — he would not call it 
wistful. 

"I can't think how you know what is in our hands !" 
said Gillian, as she flung the disputed queen upon the 
table. "It had to go, Jim — Pm sorry." 

"I know many things," said Sinister, almost to 
himself. "Now, Jim; if you are going to be caustic 
and fidgety I shall ring the bell and have you taken 
away." 

He put the king on Gillian's queen, led an unex- 
pected trump for the last trick, and marked up the 
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winning game and rubber. "That's five shillings to us, 
Pamela," he said. "Jim, FU have another cigarette, 
and then I'll take Gillian home — it will be eleven be- 
fore she has put her cloak on." 

Gillian rose reluctantly from the table, partly be- 
cause she liked the warmth and the chatter in Pa- 
mela's rooms better than the dark, empty flat that 
awaited her, and partly because she was not at all 
sure that Lional Sinister ought to settle her comings 
and goings on such a short acquaintance. But he 
lived on a method of taking things for granted that 
usually served his turn with the world, and Mrs. Joyce 
had not yet turned rebel. She fell in with his arrange- 
ments, and not until they were bowling back to Earl's 
Court in a hansom did it strike her as absurd that she 
should have done so. 

"I wish you had not hurried me oflF so soon," she 
said. "I was good for another hour, and it's so dull 
at home." 

"I had another engagement," said Sinister smoothly. 
"And it was time you went to bed — there are bruises 
beginning to show under your eyes !" 

"Oh! I always look more or less like that now," 
said Gillian indifferently. "And you could have gone 
on to your engagement — I am quite capable of going 
home alone." 

"Yes, but I wanted to go with you !" he said, as if 
in mild surprise at her denseness. "And so, of course, 
you were bound to come. I haven't asked after John 
yet. When do you expect him home?" 

"I'm hoping he may be home this year," said Gil- 
lian, almost eager in bestowing the confidence. "But 
you mustn't tell anyone else. John has been with the 
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r^;iment since he did so splendidly in Mahaleland, 
and it's no good thinking of promotion there. But an 
old friend of his, General Ralston, is to be the new 
General Officer Commanding the Frontier Army, and 
he wants to have John as A.A.G." 

"Gillian, don't be so military! The bane of army 
people is initials; they refer glibly to A.D.P. and 
R.A.M.C, and A.S.C, and A.O.D., and X.Y.Z., and 
W.V., until ordinary people are simply flattened out. 
Please come out of ambush!" 

"Well, I mean Assistant-Adjutant-General!" said 
Gillian, pronouncing each word with disdainful dis- 
tinctness. "But won't it be splendid for John?" 

"Very splendid — for John," said Sinister quietly. 
"And another tropical climate. Do draw that hood 
more over your head, Gillian! I can't bear a girl 
who sneezes — ^it infuriates me!" 

"I'm not sneezing — I haven't sneezed!" she said, 
rather bewildered. 

"You will soon — it is as cold as December. And 
when are you going to Clapham?" he added, in the 
tone of one congratulating another on a longed-for 
visit. "I must know, because I am coming down while 
you are there. We will walk upon the Common, if 
you like, and sail our little boats on the pond !" 

"I hate the Common!" said Gillian, with the gloom 
coming back to her eyes. "And I shouldn't go if 
I were you — if I must go I must, but I don't want to 
drag anyone else into it." 

"You are not dragging very hard, certainly," said 
Sinister reprovingly. "But I shall be sure to come. 
And Aunty approves of me — she says I am so like my 
mother ! I never saw my mother, who, I fancy, died 
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before I was bom, but, according to her pictures, she 
had a long nose and always leaned upon a terrace. 
You will see plenty of pictures of her at Clapham." 

Gillian sighed impatiently. "I do so want to enjoy 
myself!" she said, with characteristic honesty. 'Tve 
had such a bad time, and now Fm just begining to get 
well — and nothing nice ever happens to me. John 
can't possibly get home till the end of the year, even 
if he comes then." 

For the first time all the kindness of which Sinister 
was capable seemed to have got into his eyes. 'There 
is no reason why we shouldn't enjoy ourselves, even 
at Clapham," he said reassuringly. "And we wUl. 
All you really want is some one to play with. Isn't 
that it?" 

The cab had drawn up at the dark door of the flats, 
and he got out to help her to alight. She stood on 
the step for an instant, poised above him, her head 
on its slender neck thrown up a little, but her eyes 
looking down. 

"I want more than that, really," she said, with an 
odd note in her voice. "I want the right to be myself 
— I want to live! . . ." 

Sinister was rather silent as they shook hands — he 
was silent also as he got back into the cab, save for 
the direction he gave the driver, and it was not because 
he had no one to talk to. There was a certain still- 
ness about his face and %ure that suggested that he 
was plumbing his own consciousness more deeply than 
usual. For, as a rule, he was a young man who ac- 
cepted himself with the kindly cynicism he extended to 
others. 

The cab took the direction of Westminster, Sinis- 
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ter's own rooms being in Story's Gate. As he jingled 
along Victoria Street he looked up at the big buildings 
on his left, and half raised his hand to the flap above 
his head, as if to stop the cab. It was here that the 
Montagues lived, and he knew that their pretty, well- 
furnished flat would still be accessible at half -past 
eleven. In his mind he saw the rose-tinted room with 
the lamps alight, and Sybil's long, graceful figure at 
the piano — he almost heard her voice as she rose to 
greet him, for it was a picture that had increased in 
familiarity since the Ritchie Sterns* dinner-party. 
There was no doubt that Mrs. Montague was very 
attractive, with a social skill that was far beyond her 
years, and the assurance of a woman of thirty. Sin- 
ister had a fastidious appreciation of pretty women. 

But across the vision of the rose-scented, rose- 
shaded room, and Mrs. Montague's dark, brilliant face, 
came a recent memory — ^so recent that it seemed like 
a little cool wind against his face — of a girl's candid 
eyes and forehead and discontented mouth. There was 
nothing to hold a man's fancy in this picture, no subtle 
excitement to stir his blood. It was just the cool 
breath of air after the heavy-laden scent of roses. But 
he liked it, none the less, as he liked the frank careless- 
ness and the atmosphere of the boy about her. 

"The Princess Discontent!" 

Sinister dropped his hand from the flap over his 
head before he reached it, and the cab drove past the 
flats in Victoria Street, taking him straight home. 



CHAPTER III 

AND I thought a little drive in the carriage this 
afternoon, love," said Lady Mary, closing her 
eyes and smoothing the folds of her shawl with delicate 
old fingers laden with rings. "It would do you both 
good, you and the little man !" 

The little man was Clarence, seated in his mother's 
lap for the nonce, and contentedly sucking a spoon 
which, like all babies, he held the wrong side up. 
Gillian was divided between nervous anxiety lest he 
should injure himself, and horror at Lady Mary's pro- 
posal for her entertainment. She had been for several 
little drives in the carriage, and had sampled all the 
stages of boredom and asphyxiation, until the sight 
of the large barouche with its ornamental basket-work 
and the sleek bay horses was the signal for her spirits 
to sink to a yawning pit — ^literally yawning, in more 
senses than one. Lady Mary had an old lady's fear 
of draughts, and the spring had been exceptionally 
cold, so the carriage was closed and the windows up 
save for two inches on the further side of her. Gil- 
lian used to sit by her side, her long limbs cramped 
and heated under the fur rug, and her face turned 
furtively to catch the faint air that came in at the 
window (thank Heaven it was open on her side of 
the carriage!) until she yearned for a run on the de- 
spised Common. Anything to stretch her legs and 
her mind together! She was a little in awe of her 
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husband's aunt, too, and very much at a loss what 
to say to her ; and Lady Mary's ideas of a conversation 
likely to interest her took the form of reminiscences 
of Colonel John's childhood, to which his wife lis- 
tened with wide-opened hazel eyes and an effort not 
to calculate how many years ago that must have 
been! 

"When John was a little boy," Lady Mary would 
begin, and Gillian had to bite her tongue not to add, 
"Thirty years or thirty-five? Was it really so long 
ago as that? Why, it's longer than I've lived as 
yet!" 

The "little drive" generally included Clarence, and 
Nurse Bloxham who sat upon the back seat with sub- 
stantial approval of the intense respectability of the 
whole equipage. For there were two horses to draw 
them, and two men in their sober livery upon the 
box, and, though there was no coronet upon the door, 
alas ! Bloxham was always comfortably conscious that 
Lady Mary Critchett was Lady Mary Joyce and the 
sister of the last Earl of Clarence — the aunt of the 
present peer. These things did not comfort Gillian 
in her radical youth, and she did not believe that the 
close confined atmosphere was likely to do the baby 
any good. But she looked down now at the small 
curly head and gave the victim on her lap a private 
hug because they suffered together, even while she 
said, "Oh, thanks. Aunty, that will be awfully jolly!" 
and felt a hypocrite. 

"You'll be ready at three then, love," said Lady 
Mary, nodding gently. "And if you'll ring the bell 
I'll tell Turtle." 

Turtle was the coachman, a gruff person with side- 
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whiskers and a startling habit of saying : " 'Ock, 
sherry, or claret ?" in the ears of guests at dinner, for 
he waited indoors as well as drove out. He had 
melted to Gillian ever since he found her in one of the 
roomy loose-boxes where Princess and Duchess lived 
like the "idle rich," sitting on Princess's broad back 
to that lady's very great astonishment. How she had 
got there Turtle never discovered, but though he 
ordered her down peremptorily he regarded her with 
grim amusement ever since, and had even allowed her 
to "dress'' the horses, overlooking her application of 
the body-brush and dandy, but secretly approving of 
the very workmanlike way in which she really cleaned 
the horse's skin. 

"You'll tire yourself, m'm, if you do that for long," 
he warned her. "And 'er ladyship will be down on 
me. 

"But Aunty needn't know, Turtle!" Gillian had 
coaxed. "And if I don't do something I shall go mad 
— and then Aunty will be much more horrified than 
she would be at my dressing Duchess! I've always 
been used to going into the stables and looking after 
my own pony if I chose." 

Gillian preferred the fat carriage horses out of 
the shafts to in them. When they were on halter, laz- 
ily munching their crushed oats, or lounging about the 
loose-boxes at their pleasure, they were her friends; 
but in their plated harness, waiting to drag her round 
the dull, straight roads, they were conspirators in the 
plot against her liberty, and she felt that she hated 
them. There was no sugar for Princess or Duchess in 
these circumstances, and they and Gillian hardly ac- 
knowledged each other. 
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Mrs. John Joyce did not wait to hear Turtle given 
the fatal order for the "little drive" on this occasion. 
She carried Clarence back to nurse, and herself went 
out into the garden, through the lobby that guarded 
the back part of the house. It was twelve-o*-clock, 
but Lady Mary had only just made her appearance, 
for she breakfasted in bed. Gillian knew that she. 
would now read the paper and write a letter or so, 
and that her visitor would be supposed to sit in tedious 
silence until one-o'-clock, when they had luncheon. 
The sun was shining on the Summer world outside, 
and the thought of escape was not to be resisted. 

The garden was a long strip of ground running be- 
tween high mellow walls, covered on Lady Mary's side 
with wistaria and jasmine, fruit trees, and japonica. 
A narrower border ran beneath them filled with other 
old-fashioned flowers, then a gravel path, and in the 
center a wedge of lawn. There were three sections of 
this garden, each of them cut off by a bank and high 
flowering shrubs ; the first, nearest the house, was the 
flower garden, the second the kitchen garden, and 
the third was given up to the manure heap, and the 
glass houses. Here Turtle reigned supreme, for it 
adjoined his own premises, the stables, and he raised 
dessert fruit and tomatoes under glass and special 
flowers for the table when Lady Mary gave a dinner- 
party. But to-day Gillian did not as usual slip past the 
first bank which screened her from the house, and then 
take to her heels and run off to the bottom of the gar- 
den and the stable yard. She was so depressed by the 
prospect of the afternoon before her that she felt she 
wanted to forget the carriage and horses and the men- 
servants as long as possible. 
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At the end of the lawn nearest to the house stood 
the mulberry tree of which Sinister had spoken. It 
was so large that it dominated this part of the garden, 
and spread its beautiful grttn branches far over the 
lawn and the gravel path, being the first thing that 
people saw on looking out of the back windows, and 
an inevitable object of admiration to visitors who 
took a "little walk" in the garden. Lady Mary was 
given to little walks with her guests, as well as little 
drives. She took them out and aired them, so to 
speak. "Would you like a little walk in the garden ?" 
was an invariable episode of a visit to the Westlakes to 
certain of her acquaintances. For some reason un- 
recorded in its back history the mulberry tree had 
had its central branch cut down, and had, as it were, 
thrust out and grown round this demolition so that, 
as its growth thickened, it had become like a natural 
armchair to the young and active who could climb. 
About four or five feet up, the great bowl still oflfered 
a seat in the midst of giant branches and green leaves, 
and gave the climber a free view into the gardens on 
each side that of the Westlakes, over the high walls. 

Gillian swung herself up into the mulberry tree, and 
leaned against the trunk regardless of stains upon her 
dress, though she was wearing a short skirt and a 
washing shirt that would betray her. Through the 
bower of leaves she could look away to the garden 
on the left of Lady Mary's, and speculate as to 
whether life over there were not widely different from 
what it was on this side of the wall. For the garden 
of this house was by no means so conventional as the 
one she was in, and Gillian had become interested in 
it, though she did not know the owners. It had no 
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borders or gravel paths, but was grassed right out to 
the walls on either side, and broken only by a hand- 
some cedar tree and some flower beds. Furthermore, 
there was a table and some chairs under the cedar to- 
day, and the table was spread as if for lunch. Were 
the owners going to lunch out of doors? How de- 
lightful ! It was the first really warm day of the early 
Summer, and it seemed to Gillian so sensible to grasp 
at all the fresh air that one could get. She leaned 
forward out of the mulberry tree to watch, and, as she 
did so, she saw a gentleman and lady coming from 
the house and pacing slowly across the lawn to the 
cedar, adding the necessary touch of personality to 
the scene for her. 

The gentleman was not young, but he was interest- 
ing. He was a large and rather stout man in a full- 
skirted coat, for they still wore frock coats in the '90' s, 
and his long loose hair was brushed straight back from 
a fine forehead. At the distance of her perch in 
the mulberry tree Gillian had an impression of a leo- 
nine head and to balance it a comfortable, domesticated 

% 

body. The lady was evidently the guest, since she 
wore a hat (which the gentleman did not), and a 
thick white veil; but, despite this disguise, there was 
something of mysterious fascination about her, though 
she was only of middle height and her softly flow- 
ing draperies did not suggest extreme youth. Gillian 
leaned forward out of the tree to see and hear, for 
they were speaking ; and, in her excitement, she nearly 
let go of the branch and fell headlong onto the lawn 
below her. 

''Ah, my dear Luigi," said the lady. "How delight- 
ful to get out of the streets and into the green !" Then 
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a few words were lost as she turned her head in the 
opposite direction, and, indeed, if she had not had a 
peculiar and clear utterance Gillian could never have 
caught anything that she said. But there was some- 
thing so remarkable in the voice that it carried even 
into the next garden, with audible syllables. The lady 
was not quite English, but she could hardly be called 
a foreigner. With her trainant voice and distinct 
enunciation she contrived to make English a musical 
language without betraying whether it were a French 
or Italian origin that endowed it with harmony. 

The gentleman shrugged his shoulders as if in sym- 
pathy, and began to talk rapidly, but with far less 
carrying power than his companion. Gillian caught 
the words "concert hall," "impossible," "last week," 
and strained her ears to hear, but he was more of a 
foreigner than the lady, and, though he gesticulated 
and raised his voice, she could not catch the drift of 
his conversation until he obviously pointed to the 
table under the tree and told his companion that they 
would lunch out of doors. She gave a little cry of 
sheer delight, as no Englishwoman would ever have 
done. 

"But it is perfect, perfect! Oh, Luigi, you are a 
genius because you do everything in harmony. What 
more can one want — ^this divine day, and the green 
grass and the tree, and to eat fruit as though one 
were in the South !" 

"Yes, if one had only music!" At last Gillian 
caught the words, and he threw out his large, sympa- 
thetic hands to the empty air. The couple seated them- 
selves at the table, one at each side, and began to eat 
their cold fish and fruit salad with the enthusiasm of 
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the foreigner who acts as if he thought that whatso- 
ever he does, whether he eats or drinks, should be 
done to the glory of God! 

Inspiration came to Gillian at the same moment. 
They wanted nothing but music, and that it were a 
pity to deny them if it would complete the banquet. 
She lifted her pure yotmg voice and began to sing, 
her throat throbbing with the effort, for she must 
needs lean from the mulberry tree, the strong, sweet 
notes falling through the leaves like a very nightin- 
gale's. It was a little German song that she sang, 
with a rather literal translation of the sentimental 
words; but the music was a great deal better than 
the verses, as is not infrequently the case with German 
songs. There was just a hint of the pathetic in the 
falling cadence at the end of the verse, and a sim- 
plicity that redeemed it from the commonplace. 

"I dreamed that you wrote me a letter. 
And said what I fain would hear; 
But you told it to me far, far better 
Than ever I phrased it, dear. 

For the words had the feeling of kisses. 
And your voice did really seem 

To be speaking then, — ^what one misses 
In the letters one does not dream. 

You told me over and over 
How you wanted me back again. 

And that's enough for a lover — 
It counted for all the pain." 

The pair under the cedar trees put down their forks 
and forgot their fish. Gillian heard the man say, 
"Ah I" as he gazed round him to see where the unex- 
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pected attention came from, while the lady threw 
back her veil and disclosed a face that was beautiful, 
rather sad in its lines, and possibly a little made up. 
She leaned forward breathlessly, and, as Gillian's notes 
poured through the leaves she said, *'This is perfect !" 
with that clear articulation. 

"Beautiful ! — perfect ! — ^better 

Than anything else could seem!'* — 

sang Gillian, her high notes rising in an ecstasy partly 
due to the success of her venture. 

"I dreamed that you wrote me a letter . . . 
And woke, — ^and found it a dream!" — 

Then the song suddenly fell to earth and all the 
glad excitement of the adventure went out of the girl's 
face and figure. The solid figure of Lady Mary's eld- 
erly maid had appeared at the foot of the tree, and 
she was peering up into the branches as if dazed. 
Her stricken face uplifted to Gillian was so ludicrous 
that the girl almost laughed, and the laugh ended in 
a sob. 

"Mrs. Joyce ! wherever have you got to— and sing- 
ing so loud the whole neighborhood can hear!" she 
said in shocked expostulation. "Her ladyship's wait- 
ing lunch, and I shall have to brush you — ^you'll be 
smothered from that dirty old tree." 

"Oh, Martha, don't be so stupid," said Gillian im- 
patiently. "I've only got on a shirt and a serge skirt, 
and what does it matter if all Clapham hears me! 
Here — stand away — I'm coming down!" 

The woman moved back with a down-drawn upper 
lip of disapproval, while Gillian swung herself from 
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branch to branch like a monkey, and landed on the 
grass with a little rain of broken leaves and twigs. 
She shook herself indifferently, and walked back to 
the house, where she stopped in the lobby for Martha 
to brush her free from the offending mulberry tree. 

"Who lives next door on the left of us, Martha?" 
she demanded, interest overcoming her warning sense 
of being in disgrace. 

"I don't know, m'm — and her ladyship is waiting!" 
said Martha in stern reproach. 

Gillian went into the dining-room in three long 
strides, to find Lady Mary already eating her soup. 
"Fm so sorry. Aunty !" she said breathlessly. "I was 
in the garden — ^and I did not know the time — ^and I 
never heard the bell! Martha had to find me." 

Lady Mary laughed the pretty little old laugh that 
was yet one of the youngest things about her. She 
was always gentle and indulgent as long as no one 
meant to offend her; but she could be very terrible 
to intentional rudeness or bad manners. *'Never 
mind, love. Eat your soup now," she said. "It is a 
beautiful day, and it seems a shame to come into the 
house, doesn't it!" 

Gillian's brown eyes grew larger for a minute with 
excitement. It was on the tip of her tongue to say: 
"Why don't you have meals under the mulberry tree, 
like the people next door?" but the incongruity of Lady 
Mary eating iced fish and fruit salad on the grass sud- 
denly made her dumb. She looked at the solid, con- 
ventionally laid luncheon table — the elaborate silver 
and damask, the hot roast lamb and the vegetables, 
and the well-trained servants waiting behind their 
mistress's chair — ^and some of the elation that had got 
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into her face and figure in the mulberry tree went 
out of it as if one had extinguished a light. She could 
not be elated in the solemn dining-room with its early 
Victorian furniture and the oil paintings of members 
of the family, or copies of Landseer on the walls. It 
was a dark room, for the long windows were shadowed 
by the heavy trails of the Virginian creeper that grew 
over the house outside, and by heavy red curtains in- 
side. That strangely mingled odor of potpourri and 
old books, and jasmine and musty tapestries was 
never so evident to Gillian as in the dining-room. She 
ate her soup and roast lamb feeling a hundred years 
old, and marveling that at so short a distance two 
people older than herself could lunch on iced fish and 
fruit salad with the gaiety of youth, in the open air! 

It was not until the middle of the "little drive" — 
when the bay horses were trotting evenly round the 
Common for the second time — ^that Gillian looked 
away from the solid suburban houses standing back 
in plentiful gardens, and asked the questioji again 
that Martha had snubbed. 

"Aunty, who lives in the house on the left of the 
Westlakes?" 

"To the left, love?" Lady Mary had been gently 
dozing, with intervals of opening her eyes to smile 
and nod at Clarence, who was peacefully purring at the 
open window to which Nurse Bloxham had wiselv 
directed his attention. "On the right is Mr. Fellowes' 
house, you know — I think you met them coming home 
from church on Sunday. They are old friends of 
mine." 

"Yes, Aunty, I know " Mr. Fellowes was long 

since retired from the wholesale business in which he 
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had made money, and was eminently respectable and 
uninteresting. "But the house on the left?" 

"Oh, Trevena it is called. It stood empty for a 
long time, and I was quite glad when it was let, love, 
for you know empty houses are so apt to attract bur- 
glars, and the rats and mice always come next door !" 

"Yes, Aunty, but to whom is it let ? Who took it ?" 

"Oh, I believe, love — ^Look at the little man! what 
is it he sees? The pretty pond and the ducks, then? 
Yes, pretty ducks! Clarry catch them! yes, Clarry 
clap his hands and make them fly!'' 

She laid her own old withered hands together in 
feeble example, and Nurse Bloxham helped Clarence 
to an equally feeble imitation. Gillian bit her lip and 
her breast rose stormily. It is a dreadful thing to feel 
that you would like to throw your son out of the 
carriage window, but she really felt it for the moment. 
Nothing but a tenacity that no one knew her to 
possess could have kept her to tracking down the in- 
formation she wanted. 

"I think Clarence is beginning to take real notice 
of things," she forced herself to say with unsmiling 
lips. "He always stretches out his arms to water, he 
likes the glitter. But, Aunty, do tell me who took 
Trevena and saved you from burglars?" 

"Well, love, we'll hope it would not have come to 
that !" Lady Mary patted the slim arm next her, and 
Gillian resisted a pettish impulse to draw it away. 
"It was taken by a Mr. Cenci — an Italian gentleman, 
I think. He calls himself Signor Cenci." 

And do you know him?" asked Gillian breathlessly. 
Oh, no, love ! He is, I believe, quite a well-known 
man connected with the operatic stage. I hear he has 
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trained several of the leading prima donnas. I was 
rather horrified when he took the house, for, you 
know, such people are not quiet neighbors — apt to play 
the piano all day, and screech all night! But I must 
own we have not been much disturbed." 

Gillian relapsed into silence, more full of enjoyment 
than Lady Mary conceived. Signor Cenci opened a 
door out of the staid suburban existence on Clapham 
Common into a larger life, with his very name. The 
mere sense of his neighborhood was a curious comfort 
to Gillian, who had felt as if she were being smothered 
in feather beds of respectability. It was something 
unknown and exciting for her young, vivid brain to 
feed upon in fancy, and the connection with the oper- 
atic stage glowed like the footlights. How infinitely 
more amusing to know Signor Cenci who trained 
prima donnas and lunched in Continental fashion in 
the open air, than to meet Mr. Fellowes and his family 
at a solemn dinner with wax candles ! The lady with 
him had gained a delightful glamor, also, from his 
profession. Perhaps she was an opera singer herself 
— ^her peculiar, musical voice in speaking suggested it. 
Gillian was glad that they had heard her sing, and 
doubly pleased because the lady had said "Perfect!" 
and Signor Cenci had said, "Ah!" and looked round 
for the singer. She had always known that she had 
a good voice, but its possibilities had never occurred 
to her until now, for it was untrained save for some 
mediocre lessons at school. If she could only get in 
touch with the fascinating household next door, and 
make her escape to them at times, life even on Clap- 
ham Common might be interesting. 

Mental exercise has much more to do with rosy 
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cheeks and bright eyes than physical As they alighted 
once more at the door of the Westlakes Lady Mary 
said : ''I am glad the little drive has done you so much 
good, dear ! You look quite like an English girl again, 
and not the poor, pale Anglo-African little wife !" 

And Gillian's heart smote her, for she knew that it 
was Signor Cenci in the next garden who had wrought 
the change, and not the handsome bay horses and the 
basket-work barouche. She met Lady Mary's dim 
brown eyes — one of them had a curious gray spot that 
was always fascinating — and drew her hand into her 
arm. 

^^Yes, Aunty — ^thank you very much!" she said. 
'Tet me help you up the step." 



' CHAPTER IV 

RELATIONS are the only things that make me be- 
lieve in Providence," said Lional Sinister 
thoughtfully. He tilted his chair a trifle back- 
ward, and looked up at Mrs. Montague with appre- 
ciative eyes. She was leaning over the piano, turn- 
ing over some loose music, her red gown clinging to 
her like a skin, and both the attitude and the color 
suited het. 

"I have never lost my belief in Providence," she 
replied quickly, raising her own eyes with a flash. 
"It has become a superstition with me. When I catch 
a 'bus at Chancery Lane and see people crowded out 
at Charing Cross I say it is an interposition of Provi- 
dence; and if Reggie and I are both late for dinner 
on the same day I say that that is Providence also. 
The worst of Providence is that it gets all the credit 
for one's own little efforts." 

"It is amazing how tenacious one's religion is," said 
Sinister, with the cynicism of his age — ^after all, he 
was barely thirty. "I will confess to you in this happy 
solitude that I do not really believe in anything; but 
if I were in a railway accident I should find myself 
saying the Lord's Prayer !" 

"We are all hypocrites — ^we say, 'Thy will be done !' 
and expect the worst." She laughed, showing a set 
of rather large and very white teeth behind her moist 
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red lips. "Why did your relations suggest Providence 
to you, Lai?" 

"I shall not tell you." Sinister looked at her with 
the steady gaze that most women found so baffling. 
His lids were just heavy enough to veil his meaning. 
"I shall only explain to you what has happened. My 
cousin's wife has been upsetting the whole family so 
dire fully that I am summoned to a grand council. 
Little cat ! Why must she be the means of dragging 
me out of town — now ?" 

Sybil's brown eyes gleamed a little as she lowered 
them. She was as adept as Sinister in knowing what 
not to admit. 

Must you go?" was all she said. 
It seems an urgent case." He was watching her 
rather than attending to his own words. "She has 
contrived to get an introduction to Cenci, and he has 
encouraged her to think that she could go on the con- 
cert stage. I do not quite know how or where she 
met him. Considering how aspirants clamor to sing 
to him it is perhaps not unnatural that she should lose 
her head over his notice." 

Sybil shrugged her shoulders. "Gillian Kirby used 
to have quite a good voice at school," she said. "But 
I should not have thought of its being successful in 
public. Perhaps it has developed." 

"Perhaps she has !" growled Sinister. "Who would 
have thought of that immature young person upset- 
ting the family apple-cart like this ! She struck me as 
having no particular object in life — I can't even fancy 
her wanting to be married— and now this!" 

"My dear Lai, no nice girl wants to be married — 
until her mother tells her that she can't/' 
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"She hadn't even the excuse of a mother. She has 
got into all her scrapes through her own unassisted 
genius. Marrying John was bad enough, having a 
baby was much worse, and now she staggers us by 
wanting to throw the traditions and the family dignity 
to the winds ! — which would not matter so much if I 
were not dragged into it," he added discontentedly. 

"Of course, it's impossible for her. I suppose you 
will go to Qapham and argue with them all in turn ?" 

"I never argue, Sybil — I sit and listen to other peo- 
ple's arguments. That is why I am sent for. Enough 
of Gillian and her impossible ways. Let us>enjoy our 
evening while it lasts. Do sing me somethings and 
make me forget my relations." 

"I should say it was more likely to remind you, as 
music is just now the root of the trouble. But I grant 
that Signor Cenci would never waste time over my 
voice. It is like that old description of a conversation 
between the Monument and St. Paul's : 

'The Monument's voice was small and choice, 
and rather weak than strong — 
But as to St. Paul's it shook the very walls, 
and sounded like a deep brass gong!" 

My voice is the Monument's !" 

Mrs. Montague laughed as she spoke, and sat down 
at the piano. The shaded, rosy light made her red 
gown redder and brought out the black luster of her 
hair and the soft curves of her throat. She was a 
gipsy beauty, with a skin that would have been brown 
if exposed to sun and was only warm and pale from an 
indoor life. Her eyes flashed more than melted, but 
when the black lashes fell over them as now she was 
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as seductive as a softer. woman. As she sat at the 
piano she was in profile to Sinister, who watched her 
with a half -critical content — ^a rather romantic picture 
in her red brocaded gown, which fitted the beautiful 
figure so closely, and the lamplight playing on her 
handsome head. The Jewish blood was unmistak- 
able and added years to her real age. She had the 
maturity of a woman as she struck the keys and sang, 
her voice being all the more attractive to her listener 
for its very weakness. One had almost to listen closely 
to it, and perhaps she exaggerated the effect of its 
fading notes a little. 

"Though all the skies are clouded. 
Though all the portents lower. 
Somewhere, to some one, 
This is the Golden Hour. 

The Hour that comes softly 

To women and to men, 
Who only know, thereafter, 

That they were happy — then. 

No heart may know its coming. 

Nor match its passing glow; 
Sudden, divine, untainted. 

It crowns them ere they know. 

For though the present brings us 

No joy for us to g^asp. 
Be sure the Golden Hour 

Has some soul in its clasp. 

And while the night is darkest, 
And though thine heart repines. 
Somewhere, to some one, ** 
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The song was interrupted by the opening of the 
door to admit a little man in evening dress. If Sybil 
was Jewish, her husband was a Jew. Unfortunately 
he was of the modem type which is imdersized and 
anaemic and cannot quite close its mouth, rather than 
patriarchal; and the dignity of Abraham was lost in 
the capacity of Matthew. He nodded cheerfully to 
Sinister and sat down with his hands hugging one of 
his knees. 

"Is that all, Syb? You might screw out a little more 
as I've come in ! he said. "Only just got down from 
a dinner of the Armourers Company— didn't stay for 
the speeches. Been here long, Sinister?" 

^About half-an-hour. Was the dinner good?" 
'A I ; always is with these city companies. I say, 
Sybil, am I paying for that gown ?" 

^No — the Ladies^ Adviser sent me to report on 
Merton & Hampstead's new premises, and Mr. Merton 
himself came round with me and gave me the choice 
of the stock. I refused seven times, and, at last, out 
of sheer boredom, I took this. Then they asked the 
favor of making it for me!" 

"Damfino! as the Referee says. Well, why 
shouldn't you get a tip now and then ? You work hard 
enough! My wife's quite the successful lady journal- 
ist, you know. Sinister — ^touts for 'ads,' and is so in- 
valuable to her paper that Fm afraid she'll give me 
the bye-bye some day and settle in Fleet Street !" 

Reggie Montague was frankly vulgar, from the wink 
he offered Sinister to his neat patent-leather shoes. 
His wife looked at him a little curiously out of her 
dark brown eyes, from which all expression seemed to 
have vanished, leaving them simply brilliant. 
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"I wish all the things that women take up were as 
harmless and as satisfactory!" said Sinister, with a 
slight shrug of his shoulders. He spoke with the slow 
utterance that was peculiar to him, but something 
about him suggested faint irritation. 

**Syb*s got the instinct for success — she loves it," 
said Montague shrewdly. "You won't find my wife 
behind the door when the prizes are being given out. 
Have a whisky and soda, Sinister? My throat's al- 
ways like the desert after champagne." 

"No, thanks, I've got to go," said Sinister, rising 
with a bored air of regret. But as Montague turned 
to act the host and accompany him into the hall, his 
eyes met Sybil's behind the narrow, dress-coated back 
with a quickness no one would have expected from 
under their drooping lids. They glanced at the silent 
piano, and told her that the last lines of her song were 
still unsung — for him. But he only held out his hand 
and said good-bye. 

"Good-bye," she said carelessly. "Give my love to 
Gillian — ^when you go down to the family tea-fight!" 

"To-morrow," he said laconically, and followed 
Montague into the hall where he wriggled himself into 
a light overcoat over his evening dress. 

The little Jew was expansive under the influence 
of his dinner. "Good night, Sinnie, old chappie !" he 
said, patting Sinister on the shoulder. "Come and 
grub with us another night, and I'll put you on a warm 
thing. Heard it to-night — ^before the City gets 
there!" 

"Thanks," said Sinister, without flinching. But it 
was not the financial tip offered him that made him 
endure Montague's hand on his shoulder so much as 
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that red-brocaded figure in the rosy light, with the im- 
perial dark head, who called Reggie Montague hus- 
band. . . . 

Lional Sinister went down to Clapham Common 
the very next afternoon, and found the Westlakes in 
possession of the family. Joyces, and Fentons, and 
Gilstrades, they overran the dining-room where tea 
had spread itself all down the long table, and were 
found in the morning-room and even in the hall. The 
bone of contention was herself missing; but Clarence, 
in white muslin and blue ribbons, was being offered up 
as a peace-offering in the absence of his erring mother. 
In Nurse Bloxham's arms he was solemnly carried 
from one relative to another, to have his curls kissed 
by the women and his cheek pinched by the men, and 
it says much for his future character that he neither 
scratched nor bit. A grown-up human being might 
have been forgiven for reverting to elementary pas- 
sions under such treatment ; but Clarence had the man- 
ners of a prince. He sucked in his upper lip so that 
its length was more pronounced and stared his kinsfolk 
in the face with unblinking blue eyes straight out of 
Heaven. And that was all. 

"Where is Gillian?" said Sinister, for the fifth time, 
as he took a turn of the room and deftly helped two 
of the Gilstrade girls to tea on the way, while sug- 
gesting to Captain Radford that one might smoke in 
the garden. Radford fled, leaving his wife behind, 
and Sinister sank down in the seat between her and 
Lady Mary at the solemn tea-table. 

"In the garden — somewhere — ^the stables, I'm 
afraid,'* said Pamela under her breath, pushing the 
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bread and butter toward him. "Isn't it unfortunate? 
Do have some tea — it will sooth Aunty!" 

"So pleased to see you, dear!" murmured Lady 
Mary on the other side as she poured out overdrawn 
tea for him and handed it over her shoulder to Turtle, 
who was waiting on the company with dreadful dig- 
nity. "I am always glad to talk things over with you, 
Lional ; you have such a clear head — so like your dear 
mother !" 

There was no suggestion of the long nose or the 
tendency to lean on a terrace, always associated with 
his mother, in Sinister as he turned to her — ^nothing 
but a rather charming deference and a g^eat lack of 
sentiment. "And how have you been, Aunty?" he 
said cheerfully, in a voice which sounded the more 
loud and clear because everyone else was speaking in 
a semi-hushed tone, as if Gillian were lying upstairs, 
mortally unwell. "I saw that old beau of yours. Sir 
Tracy Leaholm, only yesterday, and he asked after 
you so pointedly that I quite blushed for him — I did, 
indeed!" 

"Ah, Sir Tracy — did you see Sir Tracy, love?" 
Lady Mary's brown eyes twinkled with a little secular 
interest, and she had to bring herself back to the sub- 
ject in hand with an effort. "I used to meet him at 
Mr. Gilstrade's, long before he went into Parliament, 
and no one thought he would make his mark — on 
the wrong side, too !" Lady Mary was a strict Con- 
servative, almost a Tory. The one memory that she 
shunned was that she had once danced with Mr. 
Gladstone at a ball (though certainly when she was 
so very young that his political views were of no 
matter to her), for she could not but regard it as a 
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blot on her principles. Even the leniency to Sir Tracy 
Leaholm she felt was a weakness of personal liking, 
since he was on the "wrong side," and she turned, a 
little regretfully maybe, from the subject. "Well, 
well; but all this sad business of Gillian has upset me 
very much, love ! What can she be thinking of ?" 

"Where is Gillian ?" said Lional, for the sixth time. 

"Keeping out of sight — and a good thing, too T* said 
a grumpy uncle of the Fenton branch. "She ought to 
have her ears boxed and be sent back to her husband." 

"Do have some tea-cake, H ?' said Pamela's musical 
voice with nervous entreaty. "I'm going to ask for 
another cup of tea. Aunty !" 

"Yes, love. Turtle, take Mrs. Radford's cup." 
Lady Mary's withered old fingers with their beautiful 
rings moved among the tea equipage and for a mo- 
ment her attention was off the party. Sinister turned 
rapidly to Pamela and spoke under his breath. 
Pamela, how long has this been going on?" 
For a week or two, I'm afraid. She is absolutely 
headstrong on the subject, and, of course, it is impos- 
sible — ^with John's position." 

"Have they been taking this tone with her?" 

"Yes, and worse. The more they scold and hold 
up their hands in horror, the more determined she is 
to go on the concert stage. She will run away and 
try it, if they are not careful." 

Sinister's lips formed a word that suggested 
"fools !" to Pamela Radford. But he only helped him- 
self to tea-cake and turned his polite, inscrutable at- 
tention to Lady Mary as she launched into the gist of 
the matter that was occupying them all. 

"I knew nothing about it, Lional, until she came 
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to me and said that a friend of Signor Cenci's desired 
to call on me. And then this Miss Anita de Solla ar- 
rived and coolly proceeded to tell me that Gillian's 
voice must not be wasted, and that the Signor would 
train her for next to nothing, and a great deal more 
nonsense of that kind. I really could hardly gather 
what she meant, love, for she is very foreign too." 

"I think I have met the lady at my chief's house," 
said Sinister thoughtfully. "She is a friend of his 
wife's. Yes, she would astonish you! But go on, 
please, Aunty." 

"I said that if my niece were a poor girl earning 
her own living, or an)rthing of that sort, that, of 
course, I should regard the offer as very generous on 
the Signor's part. But she could hardly have realized 
Mrs. Joyce's position." 

"No!" murmured Sinister. "She wouldn't ^" 

"And she grew really quite excitable, love, and so 
foreign, saying all manner of things about wasted 
talents and one chance in a thousand, and how prima 
donnas had longed for Signor Cenci to teach them — 
and a great deal of that kind !" ended Lady Mary, with 
a little dignified dismissing of Miss de Solla once and 
for all. 

"And Gillian?" 

"Gillian has behaved very strangely, and really 
rather rudely to me !" The old lady drew herself up 
and her brown eyes flashed under her thick gray 
brows. "She has insisted on going in and out next 
door as if they were intimate friends of ours, though 
she knows that I disapprove, and she says she shall 
write and tell her husband what she is going to do. 
Really, young people nowadays are quite impossible !" 
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Sinister drew a breath of relief. "At least she is 
honest about it," he said quietly. Then his eyes fell 
upon the baby, still being proudly paraded by his 
nurse. "I think Clarence would like to take my place, 
and have tea," he said. "Here, nurse, come and sit 
down, and see that he does not swallow the tea- 
service." 

He rose skilfully and manoeuvered the smiling Blox- 
ham into the vacant seat before another could be 
found for her. Clarence stretched out his hand for 
the tea-spkDon after which his heart always longed, 
and thrust it into his mouth, upside down as usual. 
Lady Mary turned and laughed at him, and her face 
was suddenly transformed. It was as if the little 
children that had been denied to her had stroked the 
wrinkles from it with tiny fingers. Sinister paused 
even in the act of leaving and marveled at her. 

"I wonder why women are childless — either from 
choice or necessity!" he said to himself as he picked 
his way through the uncomfortable room. "Hallo, 
Fred I you never looked me up at the club on Friday. 
Well, Stella; you look so nice with your hair up!" 

"It shows you haven't been to see us for ages," 
retorted Stella Gilstrade. "It's been up for three 
years." She was a pretty, spirited girl of twenty, still 
regarded as a very young girl by the family, in spite 
of having been presented last year; but, even so, she 
was a year older than Gillian Joyce. "What are we 
all here for, Lional ?" she added in a whisper that was 
almost nervous. "It is so useless, and Mrs. Joyce is 
like — ^like a stone wall !" She did not know the Col- 
onel very well — he was a distant cousin of her father's 
— ^and his wife was almost a stranger to her; but she 
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was quick and impressionable, and had been struck 
by a quality in Gillian that she understood. 

"You are here to make us curb our tongues, and 
to be gentle!" said Sinister kindly, looking into the 
bright young face. "I wish you'd talk to old Uncle 
Fenton, Stella — ^he needs a little cream in his coffee !" 

"What nonsense you do talk, Lional, Uncle Fen- 
ton is drinking tea !" said the girl, with a little doubtful 
upward glance. Lional Sinister held a unique posi- 
tion in the family ; he was grudgingly liked even by 
the men, but among the women he was rather adored. 
In a dull and depressing horde of relations his presence 
was apt to shed a sudden glamor — ^"Lional will be 
there!" was a satisfaction in their minds that they 
never analyzed. He did not toady, even to the head 
of the family, Lord Clarence himself, and he was 
quite unconvertible to anyone's opinion that differed 
from his own. Nevertheless he was more indulgently 
treated than less distant branches of the Joyce tree, 
for it was only through his mother, and in the second 
degree, that he claimed kinship. 

As he extricated himself from passing greetings 
and tentative efforts to detain him, and slipped from 
the dining-room into the hall, he was wondering just 
how much mischief these excellent people had done, 
and whether he could undo it. Pamela Radford was 
the only one in whom he had any confidence, and 
Pamela appeared to have concerned herself with pro- 
moting such harmony as she could at the tea-table — 
it was evident that she had hardly spoken to her sister- 
in-law. It was a sunny afternoon; as Lional went 
through the lobby he emerged from the dusk of the 
house into a blaze of warmth and sunshine, and the 
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old garden looked a haven of peace between its high 
walls. Two of the female members of the family — a 
Gilstrade and a Joyce — ^had escaped from the gloom 
of the rooms and were happily chatting as they strolled 
up and down the narrow gravel path. They glanced 
guiltily at Sinister as he passed down the path on 
the opposite side of the lawn, but did not cease their 
discussion on bicycles — just then the rage of the day. 
Sinister waved his hand to them and vanished behind 
the bank of shrubs and flowers cutting off the vege- 
table garden ; but there was nobody among the currant 
and gooseberry bushes save Captain Radford and his 
pipe, and Sinister had to try the furthest section of 
the old garden, where Turtle potted out the plants 
and grew the table fruit under glass. 

He found Gillian in the stables at last, sitting on 
an inverted bucket and talking to George, the lantern- 
jawed groom who sat beside Turtle on the box and 
opened the carriage door for Lady Mary. He was 
cleaning the harness and listening to Gillian, who her- 
self was rubbing the curb chains in her two hands to 
burnish them on themselves, in the grooms' manner. 
She had no hat on her head and the short nose 
showed signs of freckles already. There was some- 
thing more than usually boyish and a little defiant 
about her as she glanced up at Sinister and nodded. 

"Hallo! tired of hearing of my sins in the family 
council ?" she said. 

"How are you, Gillian?" said Sinister, ignoring 
her question. "What an interesting path you have 
struck out for yourself. I had no idea you had a 
professional voice! And when do you begin your 
training?" 
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"I don't know" — she looked a little surprised. "As 
soon as I have settled things with Signor Cenci, I sup- 
pose." 

"I thought you had settled. You ought not to lose 
too much time if you are going in for it seriously. 
You mean to train for concert work, don't you?' 

"Yes — ^my voice is not big enough for opera.' 

"Nor for the stage — for comic opera?" 

"No, I shouldn't care to do that." She spoke with 
faint indignation. 

"Ah! well, I couldn't know. You ought to begin 
at once, Gillian. Your voice must be quite sufficiently 
matured now, and it takes about five years to train, 
at least." 

"Oh, I don't thirik the Signor thought it would be 
so long! He says my organ is exceptionally good — 
and flexible." She spoke with a certain shyness that 
was almost uncouth — ^like a boy's. He was conscious, 
against his will, of the contrast between her and 
Sybil Montague. For Sybil would not have been shy, 
had she made up her mind to speak of a gift of hers, 
backed by praise such as Signor Cenci's. 

"But if you really mean to study, Gillian, you will 
be hard at work all your time, and it will really take 
more than five years to train you. Unless, of course, 

you are simply doing this as an amusement " His 

voice was colder. 

"I'm not amusing myself." Some sense that, in a 
way, she was clutching at a diversion made her fiercer. 
"I am sick of wasting my life doing nothing — ^potter- 
ing about after old people, and suiting my pace to 
theirs. I want to live — ^to have a separate existence. 
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I'm not only a nurse for my child, or a plaything for 
his family!" 

The murder was out, for that phrase about the 
slower steps of age had implicated her husband. For 
a minute they stared at each other, as if half horrified. 
Then Gillian rose abruptly from the bucket and swung 
rotmd with her back to Sinister. Her shoulders were 
so much the shoulders of a naughty child that he 
wanted to shake her. George, the groom, had dis- 
creetly withdrawn. 

"You owe it to both John and yourself to write to 
him at once, then," said Sinister deliberately. "Have 
you written?" 

"No ; not yet — ^some one in the family will do that 
soon enough. They are all probably itching to let him 
know their opinions of me!" 

"But that is nonsense. Of course you must write to 
him yourself and tell him that you have decided to 
train your voice for the concert stage. It is a matter 
between him and you — ^and, besides, he must make you 
an allowance." 

Gillian stared at him incredulously. 

"He is doing that now. And I shall have some 
money of my own." 

"You are not of age. Your guardian and John 
must manage that for you for the next year or so at 
least." 

'But surely they can advance me my own money!" 
'Not if it is in trust. Probably in this case John 
will make you a special allowance to pay for your 
rooms and your training fees." 

"He can't afford anything more than he is doing 
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now. We settled that when I came home. I should 
not dream of asking him." 

"But he must provide some sort of a home for the 
child, and Clarence must have nurses to look after 
him." 

"What do you mean ? Why can't he be with me ?" 

"My dear Gillian, you must be in rooms, or a flat, 
giving your whole life up to your profession and quite 
undisturbed, if you are to do any good at it. You 
can't be hampered with a young baby! Besides, I 
don't think John would wish it. London isn't very 
good for Clarence, is it?" 

She looked as if she felt that she was being cor- 
nered, and threw up her head like a dangerous horse. 
"Well; if I must part with the child I must. / don't 
want to shirk my responsibilities. If John thinks it 
better for Clarence to put him elsewhere, even he 
must go. I tell you I won't be bound hand and foot 
by traditions. Just because I'm married I'm not going 
to be a western slave." 

"Certainly not. But you must really make up your 
mind and stick to it," he said firmly. "I expect Clar- 
ence will go to Pamela Radford " 

"Oh, he can't ! James would have a fit if he cried. 
Fenton is always being hustled out of the way, and 
he's a much more stolid child than Clarence. And 
then the Rad fords are always moving about, and in 
poky lodgings." 

"Well, it doesn't matter. Perhaps he can stay at 
the Westlakes. Now, about yourself; how soon will 
Cenci begin to train you?" 

"He would begin next week if I asked him," said 
Gillian almost boastfully. 
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"You can't stay here when you begin to train — 
Aunty could not be expected to stand the practising. 
Where will you go?" 

"I believe Annie would take me in," said Gillian 
eagerly. "Just till I decide more definitely. Do you 
know Annie de SoUa? She is such a good sort!" 

"Yes, I know Miss de SoUa. She lives with an 
old aunt, an invalid, in Kensington Gate where they 
have a small flat — ^a very small flat. They could not 
take you in without great inconvenience." 

Gillian's face fell a little. It all seemed so extraor- 
dinarily difficult in Sinister's hands, whereas it had 
all seemed so extraordinarily easy before, with only 
the family to combat. And the family, having un- 
luckily combined to goad and hustle this new member 
on the present occasion, she was thirsting for the fray 
and quite ready to set them all at defiance and enjoy 
it. What she did not enjoy was Sinister's quite posi- 
tive decision that she must write to her husband her- 
self, and at once, to explain the whole thing to him. 
Gillian was not a facile letter-writer, and it was one 
thing to speak in the heat of the moment and another 
to sit down in cold blood and set it all down in black 
and white. She knew that it would be a blow to John, 
and flinched to know it. 

"John won't refuse to let me do it, if that is what 
you are thinking," she said defiantly. There was 
something quite hard in the two faces as they con- 
fronted each other, as if equal wills met and clashed. 
"Even if all those people in there" — she jerked her 
head in the direction of the house — "write to him and 
make mischief." 

"I don't say that he will," said Sinister coldly, and 
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his voice cut like a whip. "It is a matter between you 
and your husband — ^not for outsiders/' 

"You think he will be against it " For a minute 

a troubled film seemed to gather over her clear eyes 
and made her pitiful in her young strength and weak- 
ness. If he had had one inch of yielding in him it 
would have showed then. But he had none. 

"I know that he will be against it — ^any man in 
his position must. He will be very disappointed and 
hurt, as well as feeling all the natural objection a man 
has to a young wife wishing to take up a public life. 
You are acting for yourself, of course, and going to 
force your way regardless of anybody's feelings; but 
you cannot expect even John to so entirely subordi- 
nate himself that he sees nothing but your point of 
view. It means a certain amount of social harm to 
him, and, in his position, it will count against him — 
it may even count against him professionally, in an in- 
direct fashion, in spite of all his long service and his 
reputation." 

"I don't see why," she interrupted passionately. 
"What on earth is it to do with those old pigs in the 
War Office if I choose to develop my talents?" 

"My dear Gillian, you must have sufficient reason- 
ing power to recognize that a wife is a certain factor 
in her husband's career. Of course, it reflects on 
John. Think of it for yourself — a man with a dis- 
tinguished position in India, whose wife is appearing 
as a public singer in England, without even her hus- 
band's presence to protect her from too great no- 
toriety. Of course, he may refuse the Indian billet on 
your account and decide that his duty to you forbids 
his taking such an appointment, in this new position 
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of affairs. But, even supposing that John were home 
again from India by the time you were through your 
training, it would hardly do him any good to command 
the Southern District while you were appearing in 
London or Birmingham. It is a choice of your career 
or his. He might retire " 

"John — retire !" she laughed scornfully. "The army 
i^ the breath of his life. He has every prospect of 
going right to the top of the tree. Besides, I am not 
so utterly selfish as you are trying to make out — I 
should not sacrifice him like that, even if he were 
willing." 

"Well, it is he or you. Let us take your point of 
view. As you say, you have all your life before 
you, it is your chance. John, from your point of 
view, has had his!" 

. She flung her hands out suddenly, as if she would 
thrust him away from her. 

"Don't !" she almost screamed. "It is not my point 
of view — I did not mean to take my chance at John's 
expense !" 

"What did you mean, then ?" 

She stepped back from him and into her young eyes 
came a look of baffled anger. For she saw herself 
trapped and found no way out. 

"Yes, I see that I must give it up!" she panted. 
"I see that all the conventional barriers and the fam- 
ily traditions are going to be too strong for me. I 
can't sacrifice John — and you have made me feel that 
I should sacrifice him, though perhaps not as you say. 
But, oh, I hate you, Lional ! I hate you ! — ^you've flung 
me back into prison and slammed the door in my face." 
She stopped short, panting, and he saw that there were 
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**I am just going to take the House of Radford away." 
"High time, too," said Sinister serenely, looking at 
the ormolu clock on the mantelpiece. It pointed to 
half -past six. "He ought to have been in bed hours 
ago. Oh, yes ; I found Gillian. She has given it up." 
he added quietly, looking her steadily in the eyes. 

"She was quite reasonable — ^she saw the strength of 
the family," said Sinister, but the smile about his lips 
was not quite to Mrs. Radford's liking. "Damn the 
girl!" he added lightly. "She has lost me my train 
to town, anyway!" 

He had meant to dine at the Montagues' — Reggie 
had rung him up that morning and asked him — but 
anyhow he was a little out of tune for it. He did not 
feel as if the play of wits between himself and Sybil 
would be as successful as usual, and it was a mental 
flirtation that required the most skilful handling to 
keep it where he meant it to remain. No, on the 
whole it was just as well that he had missed his train, 
after the experiences of the afternoon. 

Lional Sinister was a much stronger-willed man 
than anyone would have credited, judging from his 
languid manner, and he had neither flinched from his 
own intention nor the accomplishment of it. But at 
the back of his mind rang, curiously, the sound of a 
yotmg voice — a very young voice — ^which had echoed 
a little in the paved stable yard. 

"I hate you, Lional — I hate you," he caught the 
faint ring of the words from the resounding stone — 
"hate you!" And then, "You'll be sorry for this, 
some day." 

"Pshaw!" said Lional Sinister. 



CHAPTER V 

THE true adorableness of Clarence was not re- 
vealed to his mother until his sixth year. 

She looked down at him one day as he sat beside 
her on the floor, the dear brown head bent over an en- 
gine which he was dissecting, and a little lump came 
into her throat because she realized that she loved 
him. The boy generally sat on the floor in preference 
to chairs, with his knees drawn up in front of him. 
("I'm afraid, m'm. Master Clarence will have a round 
back if he sits about like that so much," said Bloxham. 
"Not he!" returned Gillian scornfully. "He's going 
to have a good flat back and a long one, too.") 

Clarence had been to the dentist that morning to 
have a tooth out and had taken it like a man. Hence 
the engine, bought with the half-crown that Gillian 
had given him as a reward. He was busy taking the 
inside out of his new toy, and thereby destroying all 
his illusions, after the nature of a man, and Gillian 
could see nothing but the thick shock of his light 
brown hair from which the curl had long since been 
clipped and the gold had all but vanished. Neverthe- 
less Clarence would always be a fair man in the true 
English fashion that is not yellow so much as fawn, 
or pink so much as tan. And his eyes were blue. 

Gillian dropped her hand on the soft little head and 
stroked it. 

78 
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'Did Mr. Rhymer hurt you much, Clar?" 
'Oh, no — he was rather a nice chap. He said, *We'll 
get it over quick, and then we'll talk.' And he told 
me a riddle." 

"You were a brick not to squeal. Nurse says you 
opened your mouth and never moved. I know / 
should have yelled! What was the riddle?" 

The boy flushed a little with pleasure, because he 
was braver than Mummy. It was characteristic of 
Clarence, and of the Joyce tradition, that even at six 
years old he liked to think that he could bear pain 
more stolidly than his womenkind. It was his birth- 
right. He put down the engine to give himself room 
for concentration, and clasped his hands round his 
knees, tilting up his face to the ceiling as he called 
upon his memory. Gillian smiled down half whim- 
sically upon the lifted profile. She could just see the 
short, well-modeled nose and the long upper lip; but 
his eyes were nearly closed, as he repeated the question 
of the cherished conundrum: 

"What — is — the difference — between the cook's 
young man — and the cook ?" 

"I'm sure I don't know," said Gillian, more amused 
even than she expected. "What's the answer, Clar?" 

"One cooks the meat — ^and the other meets the 
cook !" said Clarence solemnly. He loked up for her 
to laugh as a cue to himself. Of course, a riddle was 
a funny thing at which people always laughed, but he 
did not entirely see why in this case. 

His mother's laughter, however, was all that could 
be desired. She roared as heartily as any schoolboy, 
and swung him up on to her knee where he sat astride 
and laughed back at her, with a delicious gap in the 
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little white row of teeth where the first one had been 
pulled out. 

"We must tell that to Daddy!" said Gillian, her 
hazel eyes still dancing. "Daddy's coming home on 
Thursday, you know, Clar?" 

"Yes, I know." The child nodded, but he looked 
grave rather than rejoice ful. To his mind Daddy rep- 
resented a rather awe-inspiring authority, which had 
been exerted over himself even at two years old, when 
the Colonel had come back on short leave and departed 
again to join General Sir Wilfred Ralston's staff in 
India. Then the Borderland Expedition under Major- 
General Gooch had startled England with the incredi- 
ble thought that her frontiers in Asia might be inse- 
cure, and Colonel Joyce had accompanied the force 
and been detached to the relief of Ramnugger in com- 
mand of the flying column. Always the man of ac- 
tion, John Joyce had seized his opportunity as nat- 
urally as more strategic men would surely have 
missed it, and had outweighed the almost fatal vacilla- 
tion of the Government by the fury of his own impet- 
uosity. His march to Ramnugger threatened to be- 
come a national epic, and the fact that he had been 
wounded made him something of a popular hero. Fol- 
lowed a brevet-colonelcy, and the news that he v/as in- 
valided home to England in 1899, ^^t having seen his 
wife and child for nearly five years. Clarence pre- 
ferred mothers to fathers so far in his own career, 
but he was interested in the fact that black men had 
wounded his father, and he played at wounds assidu- 
ously in the weeks preceding his arrival, the enemy, 
however, being invariably the red Indians of America, 
rather than the hill tribesmen of Hindustan. Gillian 
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had read him selections from Fenimore Cooper, and 
had told him the story of Hiawatha ; but her heart beat 
uneasy time to any tales of the ferocity of Pathans, 
and she would not cloud his little life with hints of 
dangers that touched them more nearly. 

"What's Daddy comin' home for, Mum?" he said 
as he sat astride her knee. 

"To see us, of course, and to get over being 
wounded — ^poor Daddy!" 

"But — but — ^what's he going to do with all the peo- 
ple he has to kill? Is he going to bring them, too?" 

"Gracious, I hope not ! He's going to put away his 
sword for a while and play with you and me." 

"Does he know how to play?" asked Clarence 
gravely, fixing his blue eyes on his mother in an im- 
movable fashion of his own. He was regarded as 
rather a stolid child by the world at large, on account 
of that straight gaze; the real truth being that it was 
the instinctive defense of a sensitive, impulsive nature 
sheathing itself in a kind of impenetrability. 

Gillian did not answer her son's question. She was 
looking back at him almost as seriously as he was look- 
ing at her, and her eyes were blank. Could John play ? 
She thought of the inwardness of the words, as she 
and Clarence conceived them, and her instinct was to 
say "No." Forty-seven plays at golf, and plays the 
game of soldiers too, having been trained to it for a 
life-time ; but with the silly play that youth loves — ^the 
play that is enjoyable for youth's sake — it has lost 
touch. The uncompromising truth fronted Mrs. Joyce 
from the child's innocent statement. 

Clarence took her silence as the acknowledgment of 
a problem too complex for them, and solved the diffi- 
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culty as he always did, by action. He climbed down 
from his mother's knee and started for the table in 
the center of the room. 

"Well, I think FU just run round the table now," 
he said. 

"It's so sensible of Clarence," Gillian said afterward 
when repeating it to her sister-in-law. "When things 
get to a deadlock he always says he'll run round the 
table! I wish we all did that." 

"You can come and run round mine whenever you 
like!" said Pamela Radford kindly. "And the dogs 
will run, too — ^they love some one to trot with them! 
I told the House of Radford yesterday that if he would 
only race Joe or Bessie there would be no fear of his 
growing stout. But he won't see it, and he is getting 
to look so prosperous that it puts up all our tips!" 

"Never mind, the Tropics will melt all the stoutness 
off him ! When does he sail, Pam ?" 

"Next Monday. Your husband and mine are like 
the old man and woman in the weather glass — when 
one is out the other is in. I suppose you are going 
to Southampton to meet the boat on Thursday?" 

"Oh, yes; Clarence and I are going to the Great 
Western the night before. I suppose there will be a 
lot of Press representatives clamoring after John! 
That's the worst of having a hero for a husband." 

"Never mind. Gillyflower! You're his wife, and a 
wife has the first claim, even in front of a hungry 
public." 

Mrs. Radford looked at her sister-in-law with affec- 
tionate eyes, fancying she detected a natural pride dis- 
guised under the protest. But Gillian did not look 
much more elated at the moment than Clarence had 
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been at the thought of the Colonel's arrival. To tell 
the truth, she was a little shy, and inclined to wonder 
whether he would find her much altered. For it must 
be remembered that he had only been with her for a 
harassed three months since she returned to England 
five years since, and between nineteen and four-and- 
twenty there are more developments than in the forties. 
John would not be changed, unless he were a trifle 
more lined and somewhat bald ; but Gillian felt the ex- 
pansion of her youth and knew that in some subtle 
way she was another person than the ailing girl who 
had been sent home to recover, two years after her 
marriage. It was not only that her body had regained 
its health and matured — ^her mind was maturing, too, 
and she wondered whether her husband would recog- 
nize and accept the change. Pamela Radford saw it 
also, but with a tendency to recognize nothing but 
good and ignore possible evil she admitted only an 
improvement in John's wife that must meet with John's 
acknowledgment. Gillian was rather taller than she 
had been at nineteen, but she looked less so, if any- 
thing, having lost some of her angles. She was still 
boyish, but her self-possession was greater. Marriage 
had done little for her, but maternity had done a great 
deal. The responsibility of the child had made her 
think, and she was almost a woman though she still 
looked a girl. Pamela honestly thought her very much 
improved, and said so to Lady Mary the next time 
she went to the Westlakes, on the very day of John 
Joyce's arrival at Southampton. 

"Gillian and the boy went down to Southampton 
yesterday, Aunty. I wonder what John will think of 
them! The boy has grown a lot." 
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"Dear little man!" said Lady Mary gently. Her 
brown eyes — particularly the one with the gray spot 
in it — ^seemed a little dimmer in these five years, and 
her fine hands a little more clawlike, for she was an 
old lady; but otherwise the Westlakes and its owner 
went on so monotonously that it was as if Time stood 
still with them. And she loved children as much as 
ever. "Do you know, love, the last time he was here 
we found him sitting under the table in the drawing- 
room, pretending to ride the tiger? You know that 
old tiger skin with the mounted head ? Well, he had 
put a piece of string through its jaws and was sitting 
behind the head with his legs stretched out on either 
side and he said he was Daddy in India !" 

Pamela laughed. She knew that old tiger skin in 
the bow window of the drawing-room. Generations 
of children had sprawled upon its worn fur and 
played with the grizzly head. "Clarence is a clever 
child, I think," she said thoughtfully, "behind a stolid 
exterior. He has a habit of saying acute things that 
you would never expect." 

"I wish he could read, dear." Lady Mary's wrinkles 
started into prominence with worry. "Really, I think 
Gillian indulges him a little too much in not teaching 
him anything. Over six years old and he cannot read ! 
/ could read the Bible when I was four!" 

"Oh but. Aunty, girls are always so much cleverer 
than boys — ^all their lives," said Mrs. Radford with 
conviction. "Fenton is nearly three years older than 
Clarence and I assure you that it was not till a year 
ago that he found that he could read. It seemed to 
come suddenly, after months of "Chickseed without 
Chickweed" and other awful works of Jim's childhood 
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that he insisted on one using. Fenton hated the mere 
look of a book — now he cannot get enough." 

"Really, love !" Lady Mary closed her old eyes and 
smiled tolerantly. Perhaps behind her folded eyelids 
she saw the child's reluctant eyes grown eager and the 
expression of his face as he reached after a new treas- 
ure-house of stories — ^perhaps she saw those dream- 
children that had never come into her life learning 
their letters at her knee, and reading her their first 
chapter from the Bible, so proudly. . . . alas! . . . 
What she said was — 

"I must send dear Tony a book, if he is so keen 
on them. I think there were some books from that 
last bazaar. Ring the bell, Pamela, and Martha shall 
see if she can find them." 

Pamela rang the bell with secret misgivings. Lady 
Mary had a habit of attending Sales of Work, and 
other clerical gambles in the neighborhood and buying 
strange bundles of things that she afterward distribu- 
ted all round the family. She was addicted to flannel- 
ette nightgowns and cotton petticoats (that the Gil- 
strade girls gave to their maid, and the maid to the 
laundry women) but her particular mania was for 
prayer-books. Every relative of Lady Mary's, 
whether male or female, received at least one prayer- 
book from her during the year, generally with his or 
her name written in it so that there was no getting 
rid of them. She always appeared to forget to whom 
she had given them, and sent a- fresh batch to the same 
people. On special occasions — such as a rearrange- 
ment of hjrmns, or a new issue by the Oxford Press — 
she bought them in such reckless numbers that it was 
difficult to dispose of them and favored relations would 
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receive two. Pamela calculated that she had at least 
nine prayer-books from Lady Mary still in her posses- 
sion, though she persistently left them in church. 
Lional Sinister, as she knew, had seventeen. He had 
turned his into a collection, and preserved them care- 
fully on a bookshelf all by themselves. It was irrever- 
ent of Lional, but his discourses to visitors on that 
bookshelf were irresistible. The Diamond Jubilee hav- 
ing been but two years since, Mrs. Radford feared 
with reason that Fenton was to receive a commemora- 
tion copy of the Book of Common Prayer, and, as he 
already had a Church Service from the same donor, 
it filled her with despair. She rushed into speech to 
distract the old lady from her purpose. 

**What bazaar was that. Aunty? Not Gillian's Mr. 
Ernest and his tin tab — I mean his church?" 

"Yes, my dear. It was for the harmonium — ^and 
Gillian was so very anxious to have a new one the 
next time she came down here and took the music for 
them. Though now I suppose she is not likely to 
think any more about it!" 

"Well, let us be thankful for that, anyway!" said 
Pamela fervently. "I hope John will keep her out of 
Mr. Ernest's clutches at least. What on earth he was 
thinking about to persuade a girl as young as Gillian 
to go alone into those awful East-End slums, I can't 
imagine. I expected to hear she had been robbed and 
murdered fifty times." 

"Yes, love — and she was quite violent upon the sub- 
ject. I assure you she told me that she felt it was her 
duty to see how these people lived. I think her duty 
was much more not to risk the infection of terrible 
diseases for her child, and of murder or robbery for 
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herself !" said Lady Mary scornfully. "It really was 
not proper or nice for a young wife, to see and hear 
the thing's she told me of. I was quite shocked. And 
this slumming craze has been going on for six months 
now." 

"Oh, but not so bad as it has been, Aunty ! I think 
she grew rather tired of always sacrificing one of us 
to go with her — ^and, of course, we couldn't let her 
go alone. If it was not Lional it was me or Hetty 
Fenton." 

"I'm sure the way Lional put himself out to see her 
safely through it was admirable," said Lady Mary 
approvingly. "I am very fond of Lional — he is so like 
his mother. One really trembles sometimes to think 
what Gillian will want to do next." 

"Do you remember the St. John Ambulance Bri- 
gade time, and how we all implored her not to go on 
with it? It was perfectly awful when she first joined, 
for she insisted on taking duty on every possible oc- 
casion, and the long hours of standing in the streets, 
to say nothing of seeing nasty accidents brought in, 
were too much for her health again. She really is 
not strong enough for such fads." 

"And then those Swedish exercises, love, and lying 
about all over the floor with her legs in the air! I 
know young ladies do them, but I can't think they 
are any use. I suppose it's an athletic age. You 
all ride these bicycles now. Even May and Stella 
Gilstrade came down to see me on them yesterday." 

"Well," Pamela faltered a little comically, "I must 
own I do find my bicycle very useful." 

"Well, you may, Pamela. But you ride with your 
husband, and do not want to rush out for miles into 
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the country alone, as Gillian is beginning to do. I am 
quite thankful — really quite thankful — ^that John is 
coming home to take care of her." 

"Poor Aunty!" A sudden pang for the pity of it 
all went through Pamela Radford's warm heart. She 
recognized the very real anxiety for the young wife 
of her favorite nephew that had been caused Lady 
Mary Critchett. The selfish energies of Gillian's un- 
tiring youth had swept over them all a little ; but they 
had none of them felt it as had this old woman with 
her former traditions and distrust of new methods. 

Certainly Gillian had been trying, especially during 
these last three years. It seemed as if she were always 
on the lookout for mischief and mischief of such a 
difficult kind to combat, too. Who could foresee that 
she was going' to be bitten with the craze for slum- 
ming, and would want to give up six months of her 
year to the Houndsditch Mission? Who could fore- 
stall her before she fell headlong into the enthusiasm 
for the St. John Ambulance Brigade — then not even 
as well known as it is now, for women had only been 
in it for a few years. People looked on its members 
as eccentric, and were inclined to ask: "What do 
they get out of it?" and it being one of the tenets of 
the Brigade to "do good in silence," like their patron 
saint John of Jerusalem, members were not quick 
at the retort that they did it for love and not for gain. 
Gillian had loved the Brigade, and had resented more 
than all other interference Lional Sinister's extremely 
reasonable argument that, when she herself was apt to 
faint on duty she was a hindrance rather than a help 
to the work. Even when she was driven to resign 
she kept in touch with it through some of its members 
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with whom she had made friends, and whose ultra- 
unfashionable appearance (it must be owned that Gil- 
lian chose them a little out of bravado) made the 
family really uneasy when it came in contact with 
them. 

It was in a violent reaction from the simple earnest- 
ness of the Ambulance Brigade that the next phase 
was the Private Club, behind whose locked doors it 
was rumored that the New Hedonism was discussed 
and approved, with other unorthodox philosophies — 
"Self -development is greater than self-sacrifice" being 
the chosen motto — ^and Gillian had joined that and 
had only just been prevented from taking Stella Gil- 
strade (herself a bit of a rebel) to some of its meet- 
ings. There was no doubt that John's wife had been 
a firebrand in the circle of kinship into which he had 
introduced her, and that it was with a sigh of relief 
that they heard that John was coming home, not only 
for his own safety — ^and he was the family hero — ^but 
for Gillian's. 

"I am really thankful that her husband will be here 
to take care of her," said Lady Mary, with an ex- 
hausted little sigh, as Pamela rose to leave. "I sup- 
pose they will both come down to-morrow or next 
day, if John is well enough. Of course, we cannot 
help being anxious, though we are so proud of him. 
Did you see the Times to-day, love ? A leaderette on 
the Borderland Expedition, and they say he is to be 
thanked in Parliament." Lady Mar/s eyes were 
moist and she pretended to be all the more cheerful. 
"I really think I must give a little dinner to give the 
family a chance to meet him, Pamela. Oh! here is 
Martha. Martha, can you find one of those bazaar 
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books for Mrs. Radford ? For her little boy, you know 
— the Swiss Family Robinson, or Robinson Crusoe — 
I think there was a Masterman Ready, too." 

Martha marched away to a deep cupboard wherein, 
as Pamela knew, were kept a jumble of things con- 
vertible into gifts at the shortest notice. From out 
of this receptacle she returned with a copy of Scott's 
Ivanhoe and a picture book suitable to a child of 
two. 

"These are the only ones left, m'lady," she re- 
marked grimly. "You gave the others to Mrs. Fel- 
lowes' grandchildren last week!" 

"Dear, dear ! did I, Martha ? I quite thought there 
was a Crusoe — ^well, Pamela, love, which will you 
take? Is Scott a little too old, do you think? Then 
perhaps the pictures " 

"Oh, no, Aunty! Fm sure Fenton will love Ivan- 
hoe,^' said Pamela hastily, with grim forebodings as 
to nine-year-old Fenton's opinion of the baby-book. 
Let me take the Scott and thank you so much!" 
And a prayer-book, love. Martha, those Jubilee 
prayer-books !" 

There was no escape. Martha with stern decision 
in her eye brought a purple-and-gilded volume blaz- 
oned with the royal arms, and packed it in with the 
Scott. And Mrs. Radford left the Westlakes the 
richer by her tenth prayer-book, but without the 
courage to ask if it were for Fenton or herself. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE noise and importance of the ship's arrival 
were over ; the Press, like gorged pelicans, had 
fled to spew up their food again over the telegraph 
wires to feed their papers, or had taken themselves 
back to town replete with the material for special re- 
ports, and leaders and paragraphs. For the Border- 
land Expedition had awakened public interest almost 
to the usurping of the headlines on the news bills that 
are usually sacred to the cricket scores. General Joyce 
had been followed and snapshotted and asked ques- 
tions to the rasping of his temper, and had dodged a 
local address with a strategy greater even than he had 
displayed in the late campaign. In the midst of the 
officialism that attended his arrival the meeting with 
his wife and child had been almost formal, a conven- 
tional greeting and inquiries after his health: "Oh, 
Fm all right. My knee was smashed by a bullet, but 
it hardly troubles me now, unless the nights are cold." 
And the real sense of the reunion was deferred until 
later in the day when they could get down to his own 
quarters, from the publicity of the upper deck. 

In the cabin Gillian and her husband looked at each 
other with that unconsciously appraising look that 
married people give to one who is inevitably their own 
belonging. ' Clarence was for the moment in the back- 
ground, and felt himself a "bad third" in this race 
for importance. But Gillian had unconsciously kept 
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hold of his hand^ and her clasp tightened with her 
own nervousness. She had an hysterical desire to 
laugh as she saw the expression in her husband's eyes 
— and then she wanted to kill herself for it. A 
younger man might have made the situation easier 
by a certain sense of comradeship. Though his feel- 
ings might have swayed him for this first moment, 
he could have laughed the next, and a boyish hug 
would have suited her mood very well. But the 
deeper sentiment of the Colonel's age betrayed him 
into more emotion. As he took Gillian in his arms 
and looked into her face she was conscious of being 
panic-stricken — a sense of imprisonment — a detestable 
revulsion. Oh, why could she not meet him loyally, 
with equal earnestness! But her remorse made the 
pressure of her own lips on his almost passionate, and 
he missed nothing. 

It was Clarence who saved the situation for his 
mother before it grew intolerable. She remembered 
him with a relief that was like exhaustion, and dragged 
him forward for notice. 

"You have hardly seen the child, John — 

"Well, my boy T' 

The Colonel transferred his emotions to his son 
and lifted him in his arms, looking at him with dim 
eyes. Clarence turned his head away in an agony of 
shyness. He was always most stolid and unresponsive 
when he felt the most. Gillian, knowing him, was 
afraid he was going to cry, and spoke almost sharply. 

"Kiss Daddy, Clar!" 

The boy did it perfunctorily, his little moist mouth 
just touching his father's burnt, grizzled face. Never- 
theless, he liked the blue eyes that laughed at him al- 
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most through tears, and that were so like Aunt Pa- 
mela's, and really of the two he was quicker to cross 
the barrier to friendship than his mother. When the 
Colonel set him down he put one small hand into his 
hard palm and kept it there, even while his parents 
hurried through a few disjointed sentences of immedi- 
ate explanation and reminiscence, and later on when 
they all went on deck again. 

"Clarence and I have been staying at the Great 
Western, John. I did not know whether to take a 
room for you " 

"I shall have to go straight up to town, little 
woman, to report myself. We can go to a quiet hotel 
in London." 

"We were one night at the St. Ermin's in Westmin- 
ster, on our way " 

"That would do " 

"Couldn't we go and telegraph for rooms in Lon- 
don while you are just getting ready to go ashore?" 

"Oh, no, my servant will do that," he seemed a 
little amused at the unconventionality of his wife's 
going ashore first to secure rooms! "But perhaps 
we had better go on deck. We shall have to catch 
the special." 

So they went on deck and, there being now more 
breathing space, Gillian was introduced to one or 
two of the officers who had accompanied the Expedi- 
tion, and found, rather to her relief, that they would 
all be traveling together. Clarence stuck to his father, 
with a determination that never released him until they 
were actually in the train, and the Colonel had to cross 
the gang-plank and step once more on English soil 
with his little son clinging to his hand. It was, of 
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course, referred to in the morrow's papers as a charm- 
ing incident. 

Gillian had had the wisdom (it was Pamela's wis- 
dom rather than hers) to bring Nurse Bloxham down 
to Southampton with her, though not on board. She 
awaited them at the train and took Clarence with her 
in the second-class carriage, where he ate and slept 
out the journey back to town, leaving his parents free 
to talk. It was at best a scrappy discussion of the im- 
mediate future, for there were other people in the 
saloon carriage; but, wrapped up in her furs in a 
corner, Gillian did manage to discover some of her 
husband's plans during the periods that he sat by her 
side, and was not obliged by courtesy to talk to this 
or that acquaintance. 

The Colonel had, of course, to spend some weeks in 
town, both on account of the Government's business 
and his own; but after that his predilection was for 
the country. He looked forward, almost boyishly, to 
some English sport, and the life of a country gentle- 
man. 

"There's Meredith's place in the Midlands," he 
said, with the eager interest that made him seem so 
very much alive. "I've been thinking of it on the way 
home. He's gone to Africa for six months at least — 
he'd be glad to let us Longcroft, I think." 

Gillian's face looked rather blank. The last three 
years had been spent by her without any fixed abid- 
ing place, but such friends as interested her were in 
London. She had divided her time between the actual 
town and small seaside resorts on Clarence's account, 
punctuated by visits to the Fentons, Joyces, and Gil- 
strades, which she hated. But during the last year 
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Captain Radford had had employment at Greenwich, 
and Pamela, having taken a house at Blackheath, Gil- 
lian had followed them there for a time. She found 
the arrangement so feasible, both for herself and the 
boy, that she had lived in the suburbs ever since, 
Clarence thriving in the fresher air, and herself find- 
ing distraction in flying visits to town when she 
pleased. The actual exile of a country house sounded 
alarming. 

"I've been living at Blackheath," she said almost 
hesitatingly, and it was not characteristic of Gillian 
to hesitate. "You see, Pamela and Jim were there — 
and it was so easy to get to London! Won't the 
country be rather dull ?" 

It seemed a little rude to suggest that life could 
be dull just reunited to John ; but, fortunately, another 
side of the suggestion was the only one that struck 
him. 

'*My dear Gill, you don't want me to live in the 
suburbs, do you? We can run up from Daleshire in 
an hour-and-a-half, and, of course, we shall have the 
house half full most of the time — during the Summer, 
and for the shooting. You'll find you have as much as 
you can do, I expect." He laughed a little, and his 
clear, healthy blue eyes laughed, too. There was 
something very young about the Colonel's eyes, and 
their blue was almost the color of the frosty sky. Gil- 
lian looked out of the window at the flying February 
landscape and recognized it. 

"I shall be glad when it is Summer," she said, a 
little dubiously. "Nothing was ever so dead as Eng- 
land in the Winter, when one goes into the country. 
And do look at those poor cows ! Cows are such Sum- 
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mer things that it seems almost indecent to leave them 
out in the fields after the leaves are off the trees !" 

"Why, Gill ; you might be a little Cockney, instead 
of a girl born and bred on the Moors!" 

"All my friends seem to be in town," she explained 
rather apologetically. "Except the family. John, 
you don't want me to have relays of Gilstrades and 
Fentons and Joyces, do you, to stay with us?" 

"Good Heavens, no!" He laughed again, and she 
somehow had the impression that, if they had been 
alone, he would have pinched her cheek. The presence 
of another officer on the opposite side of the saloon, 
however, made the impression innocuous. "Don't you 
like any of the girls?" he went on. "Haven't you 
made friends among them at all ?" 

"Stella Gilstrade," said Gillian briefly. "She and I 
went in for the St. John Ambulance together — ^but Sir 
Edward interfered. He said we were too young to 
go out on duty in a London crowd — what he really 
meant was that it was not fashionable." 

Sir Edward Gilstrade was Stella's father, a very 
respectable and respected person who had gained a 
fortune and a baronetcy through the timber trade. 
He had always been respectable, but since he had made 
so much money he had been respected, too, and he 
had married a Joyce and done much in the conservative 
interest, for the Joyces were all conservative, both in 
and out of politics. 

"What's the ambulance work ?" 

"It's the outcome of the St. John Ambulance Asso- 
ciation. About twenty-five years ago men who had 
passed the examinations of the Association formed 
themselves into a body, called the Brigade, to go on 
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duty for all sorts of public occasions, where crowds 
congregated and accidents were likely to occur. Then 
they found that it was dreadful having women and 
children brought in ill or injured, and no women to 
attend to them. So the women of the Association, 
who had passed the exams also, formed themselves 
into a nursing division and went on duty for the first 
time in the streets when the Duke of York was mar- 
ried. Since then the work has grown enormously — 
we have about twenty nursing divisions in London 
and all over the provinces. And it's so splendid ! Do 
you know, there is not one single person, man or 
woman, who is paid in the Brigade? Everyone sub- 
scribes toward the expenses and the nurses and officers 
all provide their own uniforms!" 

She had spoken faster and faster in her enthusiasm 
and a rare flush had come up to her face. All the shy- 
ness and deference to his opinion that had always tine-, 
tured their relations vanished for the moment in her 
earnestness. The Colonel looked at her with the half- 
puzzled admiration that one gives a clever child, un- 
expectedly taking an interest in rational things, but 
without any real S3mipathy or comprehension. The 
glow went out of her face again and it was almost 
desperately that she said : "I liked it so much, John — 
it was something to do. And I made a lot of friends." 

"Poor little woman ! You'll have plenty to do now 
I've come home." He thought, but did not say so, 
that friends made in the Ambulance Brigade were 
probably better dropped than cultivated. It would be 
quite impossible to have them down to Meredith's 
place. Colonel Joyce's ideas of friends were, neces- 
sarily, circumscribed by his traditions, which admitted 
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his own class and associates and nothing more. He 
turned tactfully to the brighter side of the picture. 

"You'll love a country life, Gill — it will be like your 
schooldays over again. We'll ask old Clutterbuck 
down. Can Qarence ride, by the way?" 

"No. I did not quite know how to manage to teach 
him " 

"Oh, well ; he must learn, of course. But he's young 
enough yet. I will show him how to handle a gun, 
too — ^he can't begin that too early." 

"He doesn't know anything about guns, either — ex- 
cept toy ones !" 

"What can he do?" 

"Swims like a duck — we've spent so much time at 
the seaside, and I took him in when he was four. 
And he knows all about a boat — I'm afraid he's go- 
ing to take to the water, John. Oh! and he loves 
cricket." 

"Well done, Clarence! Everybody ought to swim, 
and he will have to play cricket at school. It's hard on 
a woman training a boy, but I knew you'd do well, 
Gillian. You're half a boy yourself !" 

Gillian was getting a little tired of being told that 
she was like a boy. She felt that it filched the powers 
of her womanhood from her. "I'm glad you've come 
home to take over the responsibility, anyhow," she said 
drily. "Qarence has made up his mind that he wants 
to go into the Navy already. Lional Sinister took him 
to a moving photograph show called *Our Navy' at 
Christmas, and he has decided to be a 'handy-man' 
ever since." 

This ought to have been a bombshell, the Joyce 
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tradition being the Army ; but the Colonel took it very 
quietly. 

"Not a bad choice, Gill. The Senior Service, as 
they call it, is the coming one. Our star will set with 
Victoria, though I hope the great Lady will reign for 
many years yet. But there are signs to me that the 
tone of the Navy, like the tone of a school, is the 
right one. I should not be sorry to see a son of mine 
oh the Britannia/' 

"I should," said Gillian quickly, with her hazel eyes 
rather darkened. "He would have to go away so early 
— I should lose him." 

She had already discovered that she could do with 
Clarence more easily than without him, even when her 
life was absorbed by a strong interest such as the re- 
turn of her husband. The boy was to remain in town 
over the week-end, and then to go to Pamela Radford 
at Blackheath until his parents had shaken down a 
little from the unsettled state of their reunion. For 
Pamela would keep on her house for a time, even 
though Captain Radford had got a ship and gone to 
the Australian station, Fenton being at school in the 
neighborhood. Clarence was a welcome guest in this 
household, and had ceased to upset his cousin's care- 
fully erected bricks as in his babyhood, having learned 
that Fenton's simple but effective methods were prac- 
tically the same, and that he suffered from bodily 
harm in consequence. The boys had taught each other 
to "play the game" from useful necessity, and to play 
fair. It was almost a national virtue that their par- 
ticular game should be cricket, but they took it very 
seriously. Clarence, it is true, generally bowled to 
Fenton, and had less practice with the bat; but he 
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had already found that he was the better bowler of the 
two, and that there were joys in getting his cousin out 
as well as in scoring runs. 

After the first twenty-four hours of her husband's 
return Gillian felt that it would be a relief when Clar- 
ence went to Blackheath and she could give her un- 
divided attention to his father. It was not that the 
boy was anything but well-behaved — Nurse Bloxham 
saw to that — but the limits of the hotel were hard 
upon him, and his mother knew that he was not hav- 
ing a "good time" and experienced the to her unusual 
fret of maternity. Clarence had been wont to absorb 
her whole attention when with her, and the sight of 
his drooping mouth and puzzled eyes while she talked 
to the Colonel distracted her. It was a question of 
two warring claims that had not assailed her as yet. 

"I think Clarence and I will go to the Zoo on Sun- 
day afternoon," she said desperately, making a stand 
at last. "It's his last day — ^he goes down to Black- 
heath on Monday, and I don't know how long we may 
be unsettled in town before we can have him with us 
again." 

"All right," said the Colonel good-himioredly. "The 
Zoo, eh? Is that your idea of happiness, Clarence? 
We'll all go, Gillian, and I'll renew my acquaintance 
with the African hyena — ^spiteful beast! I had a fight 
with a hyena once in Mahaleland over some venison. 
I must tell you about that some day." 

"Oh but, John, haven't you got to see Sir Aylmer ? 
I thought Clarence and I would get out of the way 
while you talked to the old General," Gillian protested 
with secret misgivings, one arm round the boy, who 
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had tugged wistfully at her sleeve: "Mummy, shall I 
see the giraffe?" 

'^Yes, everything, Clarence. Hadn't I better take 
him alone, John? It won't interest you." 

"I'll see what I have to do on Sunday. It's the day 
of rest, and I ought to be able to take my own family 
to the Zoo if I like." He laughed his spontaneous 
boyish laugh, but Gillian would sooner that he had 
decided outright to meet General Sir Aylmer Critchett 
in the hotel. She laid her face down against Clarence's 
thick, soft hair with the feeling that he was going to 
be disappointed, and that she could not bear it for 
him. He had been very uncomplaining in playing sec- 
ond fiddle, and she wished that Sunday afternoon at 
least and the Zoo might have been given up to him. 
She herself was capable of standing for infinite min- 
utes before the bear pit offering buns on theypoint of 
her umbrella, and of admiring every inch of the giraffe 
(Clarence's special love) and speculating as to what 
happened if he had a sore throat, and if the keeper 
bound it up with rags and Edward's croup-lotion; 
but with an older person present these joys might have 
to be cut short out of courtesy to the chance of bore- 
dom. Alas ! the Colonel was distinctly an "older per- 
son" to Gillian and Clarence. 

The Colonel, however, decided to come, and his 
kindly intentions were not to be gainsaid. 

"If it had been just you and me alone, Mummy!" 
said Clarence. 

"Oh, but poor Daddy wants to see the animals, too. 
He hasn't been to the Zoo for ages, and he'll be so 
interested. He has met some of the animals in their 
own countries, quite wild !" 
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Clarence looked at her — his most direct look, with 
his very blue eyes. He had a curious way of leveling 
his lids rather than raising them, and yet at the same 
time the pupils seemed to dwindle and the iris enlarge, 
so that his gaze was like the sky — there was no getting 
rid of it. Gillian found herself leaning down to pick 
something up — turning away— doing anything to 
avoid that unanswerable blue. She had even taken off 
her shoe upon occasions, and pretended that there was 
a stone in it that hurt her. 

There were stones anyway in the Zoo, mental and 
physical. The paths had lately been graveled, and 
the giraffes seemed to live exactly on the opposite side 
of the gardens to the entrance chosen by Colonel 
Joyce and his wife and son. Never had those long 
paths seemed so long to Gillian as in her growing 
nervousness, for the Colonel's usual buoyancy seemed 
gradually to desert him, and the drawbacks of middle 
age to take their place. He had looked with some in- 
terest at the African deer, had told Clarence tales about 
the Indian cattle, and had even endured the smells of 
the small cat-house ; but a child's idea of an afternoon 
at the Zoo stretches from three-o'-clock to eight, and 
Gillian began to see that paternal endurance is likely 
to give out at five. 

"I suppose we can't get a decent tea in this beastly 
place," the Colonel said at last, in growing irritability. 
"Come Clarence, don't you want some tea? Surely 
you've seen enough animals to wear out Noah's collect- 
ing mania." 

"Oh but. Daddy, we haven't been to the bear pit, 
yet — ^and the monkey-house!" 

"Perhaps we could do that after tea," suggested 
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Gillian, steering a middle course between her menfolk 
as women have always done. "Or, perhaps Daddy 
could go home and we could do the rest alone, Clar !" 

"Don't you want to see the giraffes, Mummy ?" 

"Of course I do; but we're all rather tired, aren't 
we? And Daddy would like to sit down for a bit." 

"I should certainly like to get off this beastly 
gravel!" said the Colonel rather crossly. "I've got 
on thin shoes, and the stones are worse than cobbles. 
Why on earth do the authorities make the place so 
impossible !" 

Perhaps his position was not improved by Clarence, 
who, finding his own short legs a little weary, had 
taken a hand of both parents and was walking between 
them, helping himself along by their unconscious aid. 
A depressed silence was settling down on all three, 
when the boy looked solemnly up at his father with the 
sympathy of wisdom in his grave little face. 

"Daddy," he said thoughtfully, "couldn't you pre- 
tend that you haven't come ?" 

The suggestion was so felicitous, if it could only 
have been realized, that Gillian bit her lips to restrain 
her unfortunate desire to laugh, and then was re- 
leased from the strain by her husband's hearty peal. 
He looked down at his small son with the good-nature 
restored to his own eyes, and held the child's hand 
very tenderly. 

"Clarence, old boy," he said, "that's the best philoso- 
phy for an uncomfortable situation that I've ever 
heard. Come along — ^here's the bun shop. When we 
are rested we'll go back to the bears !" 
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"But if it had been just you and I together, Mum- 
my/' said Clarence that night, when Gillian had heard 
his cheerfully indifferent prayers — "Our Father 'chart 
in heaven," and the like. "If it had been just you and 
I, what a lot more animals we would have stayed to 
see!" 

"Daddy was awfully good, Clar. For the stones did 
hurt his feet, you know; and he stayed quite a long 
time after tea, just because you wanted to." 

Clarence considered. He was sitting in his small 
bed with his knees drawn up under his chin, and his 
brown head somewhat less sleek than in the day. 

"If it had been just us," he repeated quietly, "no 
one needn't have stayed because I wanted to — we'd 
just have stayed because of the animals. Mummy," he 
looked up with a threatening of that blue gaze that 
she could not always face. "Daddy can't play as we 
can, you know. Is it because he's got white hair?" 

Gillian suddenly rolled him over in the bed, and 
tickled his toes so that he squirmed and shrieked with 
laughter. 

"You duffer !" she said. "Daddy hasn't learned our 
games yet — that's all." 

Late that night the Colonel found her crying. He 
was so kind and distressed that she wished she had 
choked herself with the pillows before he discovered it. 

"You're overtiring yourself," he said, with a gentle 
fuss that might have been a woman's. "I mustn't let 
you do so much. That wretched Zoo to-day ! It was 
enough to wear down a regiment. Women aren't fit 
for so much walking. You must lay up for a day or 
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so, Gill, when the boy has gone. He's too much for 
you " 



But she turned upon him half laughing through her 
tears, with a strange mockery in her wet hazel eyes. 

"Clarence too much for me ! Clarence! Oh, John, 
go to sleep and don't talk any more nonsense." 



. %• 



CHAPTER VII 

IN appearance Colonel John Joyce looked rather 
more than his forty-seven years, owing to those 
intemperate portions of the Empire where he had seen 
the most of his service. He was a small man and 
wiry, with no tendency to fat, and still played a good 
game of polo or cricket when he got the chance. It 
is true that his hair was gray and thinning a little at 
the temples, but what really made him look older than 
his years was the dried and weather-beaten appearance 
of his skin and a network of wrinkles that puckered 
it like a baked apple's. His eyes, on the contrary, re- 
mained young. They were as clear as fine Northern 
skies, and the same faint, pale blue. Clarence prom- 
ised to take more after his mother in build, and al- 
ready the "good, flat back" that Gillian had predicted 
was manifesting itself. Otherwise he would have been 
very like his father, though the long upper lip that 
was so prominent a feature of the child's face was 
disguised in the man by a grizzled moustache. 

The Colonel had a fund of energy as great as Gil- 
lian's own, and nothing seemed really to tire him, de- 
spite his nominal position as an invalid. These weeks 
in London after his arrival were a curious contrast to 
the life his young wife had been leading, and had the 
effect on her of using a new set of moral muscles, mak- 
ing her mentally rather stiff and sore, just as the vio- 
lent craze for bicycling had made her so physically. 

zo6 
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It was a round of calling (people still called in the 
'90's) and being called upon, little dinners and theater 
parties, and introductions to important officials and 
distinguished Service men who began by making her 
nervous and whom she found extraordinarily easy to 
talk to after a few minutes. The War Office, and his 
royal mistress, Queen Victoria, took up a certain por- 
tion of Colonel Joyce's time, for he had much business 
to transact, private reports to make, and was graciously 
received in audience and congratulated on the success 
of his expedition; but, in the intervals between these 
solemn occasions, he managed to take his young wife 
about a good deal, and to pick up the threads of his 
bachelor social life. 

"I've been practically in exile for five years," he 
said, "and I'm pining for a little frivolity. Gill, we'll 
make up a party and go to hear this new song at the 
Alhambra. What is it? 'Hoop-de-dooden-do-'em?'" 

"Miss Vanda Panza," said Gillian. "Everyone is 
mad on the subject and hoops as soon as they hear 
the tune. Even Clarence has caught it up." 

"The young rascal ! We'll make him sing it to us. 
Who shall we take with us ? The Ritchie Stems and 
Ned Fricker and his sister?" 

"Do let's have Lional — if we can get him!" 

Gillian spoke as much to please her husband as her- 
self. She had discovered with some puzzlement the 
very deep and lasting affection that existed between 
the Colonel and his cousin, and without exactly under- 
standing it she tried to back it up with all loyalty. 
Her own sentiments with regard to Sinister were 
largely tempered by the resentment of a Hon toward 
its keeper. He had been the one rock in the family 
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over which she had come to grief, and on which the 
fine vessels of her enthusiasm and energy had been 
broken into helpless wrecks. Looking back during the 
past few years she was resentfully conscious that each 
time that she had thrown out natural tendrils to twine 
round some new and fascinating interest, it was always 
Sinister's hand that had torn her from her support 
and thrown her back on her old foundations. They 
did not hate each other at all; but there was a frank 
criticism of each other in their relations that was 
hardly friendship— sometimes it was almost un- 
friendly. But Sinister had, as it happened, been very 
busy with his chief since the Colonel's landing, and 
they had not seen very much of him. 

"Oh, well, if we have H we must find a lady for 
him to talk to. He isn't very easy to match," said 
John Joyce laughing. 

"I have found him very easy to match," said Gillian, 
a trifle scornfully. "For I never take the least notice 
of his prejudices. When I ask him to make one of 
a party I just put him beside anyone who is rather 
difficult and he has to get on with them for me." 

"H'm!" said the Colonel drily. "If your parties 
consisted of the people you've introduced to me lately 
I think Lional was wonderfully adaptable!" 

Gillian flushed a little at the sudden attack. "You 
don't care for people who go in for things seriously," 
she said rather hotly. "I do. I'm sorry I had those 
people from the Houndsditch Mission to see me when 
you were in the hotel, but I thought you had gone to 
Whitehall." 

"My dear Gill, I don't mind. Only, it puzzles me 
where you picked all these people up." 
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"It was while I was working in the slums and 
among the St. John Ambulance Brigade. I knew you 
would not amalgamate — ^but they are such good sorts, 
I wanted to ask them to tea — they wanted to come, 
too." 

I'm sure they did from the tea they ate !" 
'You said you were obliged to call on Lord Rogers 
that day." 

"He was out, and I had no appointment. Who was 
the lady with the charming voice who looked at me 
with such loving-kindness?" 

"Miss de SoUa — ^Anita de SoUa. She is very short- 
sighted, really — that's why she sits so near you." 

"Don't destroy my illusions. I thought she loved 
me. And is she also in the ambulance line ? I'm sure 
she can't be, in those clothes!" 

"Oh, no, she's a much older friend. She belongs 
to the time when I first came home. She is musical, 
but she doesn't do anything herself; she is an ama- 
teur " 

"Ah! I thought she belonged to another world." 

"She knew Lional Sinister before she met me — she 
goes into society a good deal " 

"Perhaps she would like to come to the Music Hall 
and hear Vanda Panza !" 

"I daresay, she does all those things. You'll get 
on with her all right, I expect." 

"I told you we were affinities." The Colonel's eyes 
danced. "But you seem to have had a good many 
phases, if those sets of friends are typical. I prefer 
the musical phase, myself. It has at least brought 
forth Miss de SoUa." 

He did not comment further. But, to his own sister. 
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and in the tx)som of the family, he made his real 
sentiments more plain. "Where on earth did Gillian 
get hold of all these second-rate people ? She seems to 
know nobody who is not distinctly middle-class. You 
might have looked after her a bit, Pam!" 

"We did, but she wanted looking after a great deal,'' 
said Pamela Radford ruefully. "It is no use inveigh- 
ing against the times, John, women are beginning to 
strike out lines for themselves, and even young wives 
are restless when they haven't enough to do." 

"But such impossible hobbies !" 

"No worse than spending a lot of money on cards, 
or hunting, or clothes — ^all of which you would have 
thought quite natural and excusable, though it would 
have embarrassed you a good deal to pay her debts !" 

"Oh, I know," he admitted hastily. "Gillian has 
been an awfully good girl — she wanted to show me all ^ 
her little accounts one day. As if I should grudge 
the poor child spending her own allowance! It isn't 
that I mean. I simply can't think how these queer 
friends of hers can interest her." 

"Perhaps they may be more interesting than you 
know or have tried to discover," Pamela was brave 
enough to say. "There will be all sorts in any com- 
munity, and Gillian may have been unfortunate among 
the Ambulance Brigade or the Houndsditch mission- 
ers ; though I have met some very nice people engaged 
in both those causes," she added quietly. 

He almost fidgeted as she had seen him do many 
years ago when a schoolboy. It made the middle- 
aged woman feel as if mankind never really grew up. 
John was just as prejudiced to-day as he had been at 
Eton, when he openly respected but never made friends 
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with the Tugs. "I should not have expected them to 
interest Gillian, anyway," he protested. "You and 
I, perhaps, with our greater knowledge of the 
world " 

"What else had she to interest her? The family? 
We are all old fogies to Gillian — she is as young as 
Clarence, and as pleased with a new toy. You were 
away and she had not enough duties to fill her life, 
and so she simply made them. Do be just, John. It 
has been harassing enough for us, I assure you — but 
Gillian has not been entirely to blame." 

"Surely she had some social life — I am sure all my 
old friends would have taken her up." 

"They would have done so, no doubt, if they had 
been aware of her existence," said Pamela drily. 
"But you must remember that people's own lives are 
so self-absorbing that they have no time to look round 
for a possible duty to their neighbors. It is hard 
enough to do it when it obviously comes along. Gil- 
lian was too young to have any friends but school 
friends before she married, she had not even lived 
in London, and she had no relations to speak of. 
When she first came home from Africa a few Service 
people called on her, but she was ailing at the time and 
they moved on as Service people always do. She has 
not had a house to entertain in either, and you can't 
always accept hospitality and never return it. So the 
thing has dropped, that is all." 

"I see," said the Colonel, but he frowned a little. 
"Well, we are going to change all that. I have ar- 
ranged to take Meredith's place in Daleshire, and we 
shall be up in town here and there and have some 
people staying during the Summer. I hope Gillian 
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will find me and my exacting ways sufficient to fill her 
life to the exclusion of hobbies !" 

"I daresay she will," said Pamela gently. "But I 
don't think a hobby is a bad thing for a woman, John. 
Don't oppose her interest in the real things of life en- 
tirely, and leave her nothing to fall back on but the 
social side." 

"There is one hobby of hers that nothing will up- 
root," said the Colonel smiling. "And that is Clar- 
ence. She is heart and soul in the boy!" 

"Only in the last year or so," Pamela said quietly, 
unheeding his look of incredulity. "Before that she 
had very little to do with him — Bloxham did it all. 
Even now they have tussles. A nurse may be almost 
too efficient. I am not sure that Bloxham had not 
better go !" 

"I certainly don't intend her to," said the Colonel 
decidedly. "I think she is excellent in every way — a 
little fussy, perhaps, as good servants will be, but a 
woman on whom I can thoroughly rely. It will send 
me abroad again much happier in my mind to know 
that Gillian and Clarence have Bloxham to look after 
them." 

Pamela shook her head and laughed a little quizzi- 
cally. Bloxham had found time to take over the mend- 
ing of the Colonel's shirts, and had sewn on buttons 
more effectively than Gillian had ever done. A family 
of babies was a necessity to Bloxham, and she took the 
Joyces one and all in her ample arms and made them 
comfortable. When she had been engaged to attend 
on Clarence she had promptly added Gillian to her 
charge, and, though she had had only a fleeting glimpse 
of the Colonel during his last leave, she was ready for 
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him at once on his return to England, as one more 
baby to be accounted for. None of them would ever 
grow out of their swaddling bands if Bloxham had 
her way, and Pamela recognized this fact with covert 
anxiety. It was not, however, as easy for her to rid 
her brother's household of an excellent servant as it 
had been to provide her in the first instance. Mrs. 
Radford felt her own agency in this matter as rather 
disastrous. 

The Music Hall party was a success, Colonel Joyce 
being one of those hosts who are born and not made, 
and with the facility of many years of entertaining be- 
hind him. The confirmed bachelor is usually better 
in this art than the married man, who learns to depend 
in part upon his wife; but John Joyce would have 
excelled in any case. They dined at the Savoy (the 
Ritz did not exist in those days, and the Colonel ob- 
jected to the Carlton because he had not tried it. He 
preferred the cooking that he had proved and ap- 
proved) and Captain and Mrs. Ritchie Stem were 
guests who made anything go by the power of their 
own enjoyment. Lional Sinister and Anita de SoUa 
completed the party, Anita in a wonderful gown of 
old rose and Italian lace, her beautiful face a trifle 
more beautiful by lamplight. Even the Colonel 
turned his keen eyes towards her with appreciation 
when her peculiar, perfect English cut the more care- 
less language round her, like the notes of the vox 
humana over other organ stops. 

*'I hear that this woman at the Hall to-night is 
really quite too funny!" she said, and a foretaste 
of delicious amusement ran through the words. 
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"Lady Sarah Gwinne went the other night — you know 
Lady Sarah, Colonel Joyce?" 

*TLord Egan's sister? Well, I danced with her in 
the later '70's, and she was thinking about buying 
a grave at Fulham then to rest her bones in. Is she 
still alive?" 

"Oh, yes — ^but for three years she has never smiled. 
And she went to the Alhambra the other night, and 
suddenly after the Panza's first song there was an 
awful sound — a long low roar from the stage box 
like the burst of a frozen water-pipe! It was Lady 
Sarah beginning to laugh." 

"Has she stopped yet?" asked Sinister anxiously, 
picking up an olive with his delicate, nervous fingers, 
just as he had picked up the chocolates out of Pamela's 
silver dishes years ago at Chelsea. "I was going to 
call there on Sunday, but I'll put it off for a few 
weeks if you think the emotion is lasting." 

"By Jove !" said Captain Stem, as the general mirth 
at the table subsided, "Fancy old Lady Sarah listen- 
ing to Vanda Panza! D'you remember her out on 
the East Coast, Joyce, at the siege of Port Cecil? 
She was the only woman we couldn't get out of the 
place. You know your husband and I marched into 
the city together, Mrs. Joyce?" 

"No, I didn't know," said Gillian, turning her clear, 
open eyes on the sailor's hard, handsome face — eyes 
as ignorant and inexperienced as a child's. "I knew, 
of course, that John was there — ^I've seen his medals !" 

Both Service men laughed a little indulgently. 
"That's not the only time that we've come across 
each other in action," said her husband, leaning back 
in his chair and tilting his chin up a little in remin- 
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iscence, so that his thin, alert features caught the 
light and looked very much alive. "But I remember 
that entry. You'd been sent up to us in a hurry 
from Zanzibar, hadn't you, Stern, and your big guns 
did more to frighten the rebels than all our en- 
campment. But it was the oddest thing when we 
did get in — not a soul in the streets, and the people 
staring down at us from the windows as pleased as 
children at a show, after we'd been told they would 
fight to the death ! Rather different to Langhore, eh ?" 

"My dear fellow, you have the best right to speak 
of that! I was only present by chance, being up on 
leave, and in the position of a civilian. But I shall 
not easily forget you driving through those natives 
with a sabre in one hand and someUiing else — 3, re- 
volver was it? — in the other, and old Egan — ^having 
you up for censure — 'Very rash, sir! Very rash — 
and just what we wanted, my boy!' You must have 
been the first man through, Joyce, and even the fos- 
sils at Whitehall heard of that." 

"Well, somebody had to be first," said the Colonel 
lightly, with his most boyish laugh, and he turned 
to Anita de SoUa to press more wine upon her. 

Gillian was looking at him across the table with 
intent eyes. For the first time it was vividly brought 
home to her that she had married a man who had 
done great and dim things that lay beyond her life, 
and yet that she had at least the right to be proud 
of him. Hitherto her position as the wife of a dis- 
tinguished soldier had merely been one of disad- 
vantage. His prestige seemed to involve their 
spending their married life at opposite sides of the 
globe, and when he was in England there were such 
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constant calls upon his time and so much officialism 
that she felt it as a discomfort unrecompensed by 
its dignity. Somehow the sudden names of Port Cecil 
and Langhore — names blazoned on the colors of three 
regiments — ^added to this last expedition made him 
instantly historical — s, larger figure, taking part in 
national affairs. If he had talked of his exploits, 
even in the way of elderly men who enjoy living over 
the past again, she might have realized it more. But 
the Colonel never talked — of himself at least. 

In the meantime Capt. Ritchie Stern was looking 
at her, and trying to make up his mind if Joyce had 
married a pretty woman. This was a question that 
had never been decided, and never was until Gillian 
was thirty, when the matter settled itself. At four- 
and-twenty she was still so slight as to have the colt- 
ish look, and she wanted some feminine charm to 
most men's minds. Sinister in particular admired a 
beautiful figure more than any beauty of face. He 
found Anita de SoUa more satisfying in all her out- 
lines than Gillian, which was perhaps why he was 
talking to her so persistently. 

"Did you go to the Merediths' party?" he was 
asking her, while the older men were exchanging 
reminiscences. "I meant to go, but something seemed 
to happen to me, and I found myself elsewhere." 

"You missed nothing. My dear, good soul, I 
swooned with dullness ! If I had not met Luigi Cenci 
and discovered the refreshments I believe I should 
have died of sheer yawning. We ate about six ices 
a-piece." She laughed her pretty, low laugh. "Well, 
if people will bore their guests they must make it 
up to them in some way." 
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"Feed the brutes, in fact! How is old Ccnci? It 
is ages since I saw him." 

"He is very busy training a new singer — a most 
wonderful Swedish girl whom he discovered in a cot- 
tage amongst peasants. She is a peasant herself-^ 
she had never done anything but milk cows. Ah, but 
what a voice! It is a golden miracle." 

"And was she content to leave the cows and be 
trained to sing?" 

"It means a fortune to her — ^her people were all 
very much against it, simply through ignorance, but 
she herself was convinced that she had the gift. Her 
old father and mother almost cursed Cenci, but it 
was a most strange scene, for the girl was quite calm. 
She said, 'No, I feel that I must go to use my voice, 
and when I have made a little money I shall return 
and never sing again.' So strange, wasn't it?" 

"The probability being that once she has tasted suc- 
cess she will never give it up. I suppose the curses 
did not trouble Cenci ?"' 

"He is an artist. Nothing really troubles him but 
the waste of a gift. He never could get over this 
one" — ^she nodded slightly in Gillian's direction — "you 
know ! It was a real disaster when she gave it up, for 
herself and everyone else." 

A question passed through Sinister's mind as to 
how much or how little she knew of his own agency 
in Gillian's sacrifice of a musical career. He thought 
on the whole that Anita did not know it, and his 
level eyes were blank when she turned upon him sud- 
denly. 

"That was your fault. Gillian told me herself. 
You will be sorry for it some day, Lional." 
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"Some day is always the threat hurled by the 
righteous at the wicked !" said Sinister languidly. "Do 
you know I think Gillian wants to get on to the Al- 
hambra — she has been making signs to you and Mrs. 
Stern for some time past/' 

Anita shrugged her shoulders and rose, drawing 
her cloak about her and looking round the wide room 
with a curiously weary expression. She was so much 
more beautiful than either Gillian or Mrs. Stern that 
all the eyes from other tables followed her rather than 
her hostess. 

"That's the one friend of Gillian's that I appreci- 
ate, so far !" said Colonel Joyce to his younger cousin, 
as they followed in the rear of the women's gowns. 
"Anita de SoUa may not be conventional, but she is 
a woman of the world, and it's our world, not the East 
End or the Police Courts!" 

"Have you seen Mrs. Montague yet ?" said Sinister 
quietly. 

"No— I don't think so. Who is sher 

"A very handsome girl," was Lional's cool reply 
as he strolled out on to the pavement to look for the 
brougham. It was necessarily unsuited to accommo- 
date more than four, and Sinister and Gillian were 
left behind to follow in a hansom. As they swung 
into the Strand he said, "I have been lectured about 
your future to-night, and my dinner has been poisoned 
on account of your past. When are you going to 
grow up, Gillian ?" 

"Never," said Gillian carelessly. "It's too dull— 
you are grown up!" 

"At least no one worries over my future." 

"You haven't one," said Gillian cruelly. "You 
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haven't even a splendid past like John, and I doubt 
if you have a present." 

He laughed, but without his usual ease. She 
seemed inadvertently to have found the chink in his 
armour. But Gillian did not notice, because she did 
not care. When they reached the Alhambra her face 
had still the bright indifference of a child's, and her 
companion was still silent. The brougham had ar- 
rived at the theater first, and the larger party awaited 
them in the vestibule. They all entered together, and 
were shown into their box while item No. 6 was on 
the stage — a comedian of the old order, with a black- 
ened face and a banjo, singing the usual coon song 
(that is like no negro's performance from the West 
Coast to Palm Beach) with rather good music. The 
house knew the refrain and joined in. 

"The star turn is No. 9, I see," said Colonel Joyce, 
seating himself beside Mrs. Stem. "Just before the 
ballet. Gillian, who is that good-looking woman bow- 
ing to you from the opposite box ?" 

"Oh, she's an old school friend of mine — ^Lional 
knows her — s, Mrs. Montague," said Gillian, waving 
her programme at Sybil across the house. 

Colonel Joyce cautiously leveled his glasses. "H'm ! 
speak of an angel !" he said to himself. "Is that her 
husband with her, Gillian?" 

"No, I don't know those people. They look rather 
theatrical. I expect Sybil is reporting. She writes 
for quite a lot of papers." 

"Does she? She must be a clever girl." Colonel 
Joyce's glasses were still busy. "She knows how to 
dress, too, doesn't she?" 

Sybil Montague was wearing a gown of her favor- 
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ite wine-color, cut very square to show her full, firm 
neck. She had dressed her hair low down and slightly 
over the ears, though this was by no means a uni- 
versal fashion, and it suited her splendid dark head. 
Two men at least in the Joyces' box looked at her — 
possibly three. But Sinister's head was bent as he 
talked to Mrs. Stern, and his attention never appeared 
to waver from her or the stage. 

After the star turn the men went out of the box 
to smoke, and the women sat still, discussing it. 
Anita de SoUa was still laughing gently — it was a 
delicious gurgling sound, and incited Gillian to join 
at intervals. Anita was the best audience in the 
world. She always responded at once to the least 
that was good, and Miss Vanda Panza had in truth 
been very good — she had reached the genius of vul- 
garity. 

"No wonder Lady Sarah broke through the silence 
of years!" said Anita appreciatively. "She thrills me, 
this woman — she does, indeed. She has the surprise 
of the naughty child. One wonders what she will 
say or do next" 

"I was quite sufficiently engrossed with what she 
had said and done already," Mrs. Stern confessed. 
"Mrs. Joyce, your friend in the opposite box is sig- 
nalling to you." 

"I think she wants to come round," said Gillian, 
with faint disinclination. She had no definite reason 
for not wishing Sybil Montague's nearer presence; 
it was only a sense that her personality would be 
immediately snuffed out, and that she would be put 
more in the shade. Gillian was not very insistent at 
this period of her life, and so girlish even after seven 
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years of marriage that she was nondescript as re^ 
gards sex — she could not attract men as a woman, 
or perhaps did not try to attract them. But she had 
her atmosphere, and it was as the light of dawn com- 
pared with a strong electric battery when contrasted 
with Sybil's. The electric light would certainly make 
the subtleties of the dawn insignificant, and Gillian 
instinctively felt this. It was Anita de SoUa, how- 
ever, who raised a protest. 

"Oh, do not let us have that Jew girl over here, 
dear Gillian. She is so oppressive. She scintillates 
with her own cleverness and the things she has done, 
and it bores me to tears. I know Sybil Montague 
well — she always pursues me at second-rate At Homes 
(It is my fault for going to them), and asks me who 
everyone is.*' 

"That's for her paper," said Gillian charitably. 
"I'm afraid she is coming, an3nvay." 

When the men returned she had come, and was 
sitting between Gillian and Anita, unheeding or un- 
conscious of the latter's polite yawns, giving her 
opinion of the programme in phrases that she would 
presently use as "copy." Gilian looked back over 
her shoulder as her husband re-entered the box, and 
unconsciously tried to catch his eyes. She was still 
under the influence of her impression of him at the 
dinner table, with Port Cecil and Langhore as a 
background. His slight, wiry figure looked well in 
evening dress, and his eyes were full of the restless 
fire of his lost youth despite his lined face. For the 
first time it struck Gillian consciously that these lines 
were the hieroglyphics of what he had done, and 
better worth reading than many a smoother mark. 
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There was a good deal of hero-worship in her feeling 
for her husband, but she was beginning to be a little 
in love with him, as other women had been before 
her, and it disappointed her that his eyes went straight 
over her head to the new-comer in the box. He was 
evidently rather impressed, and indeed Sybil in her 
glowing gown was impossible to overlook; she per- 
vaded the box, and challenged even Anita de SoUa 
to hold attention against her. 

"My husband, Colonel Joyce ; Mrs. Montague, John, 
an old school friend." Gillian's voice fell flat, and 
she turned to Mrs. Stem after the introduction, leav- 
ing Lional Sinister to introduce Captain Stem in his 
turn. 

"I was sitting over there, with Mr. and Mrs. Thorpe 
Manington, and when I saw your party I felt I must 
come round to talk about Vanda," said Sybil frankly, 
raising her dark brown eyes full to the Colonel's. 
He sat down in the seat beside her as in duty bound, 
and began to chat. Through her talk with Captain 
and Mrs. Stern, Gillian heard scraps of conversation 
that were by no means muffled from the front of the 
box. 

"Yes, isn't she marvelous! I really don't know 
how to write my usual stuff on her — she is the last 
word in audacity — would that do?" "So you re- 
port — ^that's splendid of you." "A poor woman must 
do something nowadays, if it's only to buy her own 
gowns. Oh, I only attempt the fashions columns as 
a rale ; it was the Maningtons who got me this work 
to-night." 

"I suppose those people whom Mrs. Montague was 
with were the theatrical manager and his wife?" 
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broke in Captain Stem's quiet voice on Gillian's di- 
verted attention. 

"Yes" — it was Anita de SoUa who answered for 
her. "Didn't you notice them across the house? 
There is no mistaking that expanse of shirt front. 
They say he ought to hire it out to Willings as an 
advertisement space." 

Sybil's voice rose again — she spoke much more 
loudly than she sang. "Not so very clever. Every- 
one writes nowadays. Gillian is much more select 
with her slumming!" (Mrs. Joyce wished that she 
had not said that. John had never passed an opinion 
on her East End phase, but she knew it without 
words.) The Colonel's voice was audible a moment. 
"You must have some funny experiences?" "Oh, I 
have. My husband and I roar over them. I could 
tell you many things about journalism — ^but I won't." 
"Yes, do — some other time, anyway." "The ballet 
is half through — I must rush." **Let me see you 
back to your friends." 

Lional Sinister had risen, perhaps to open the door ; 
but it was Colonel Joyce himself who passed out of 
the box with Mrs. Montague. She had said her fare- 
wells in a hurried whisper, and really seemed in a 
hurry, for she hardly glanced up as she passed Sin- 
ister, only her wine-colored draperies brushing against 
him as he looked down, a little curiously perhaps, on 
her waved black hair and smooth brows. 

With the departure of Mrs. Montague and the 
Colonel as escort a sudden silence seemed to have 
fallen on the party in the box. Captain and Mrs. 
Stern were really watching the ballet, Sinister was 
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also doing so with apparent interest, Anita was openly 
a little weary and distrait, while Gillian sat with her 
long fingers twisted nervously together and her eyes 
veiled by her lashes. It seemed a little unkind of 
Fate that just as her husband's personality took on 
a new glamor in her eyes his attention should be 
distracted elsewhere. A sudden rage against the in- 
tervening woman seized the wife, for Sybil always 
seemed to outshine and overshadow her; and when 
it was only Lional Sinister's attention that she had 
wanted it had been bearable, but now it was her hus- 
band. The louder beauty and the more matured char- 
acter always carried the day. Men liked noise and 
color, it seemed. She glanced at Sinister, to see how 
he appreciated being set aside in his turn to make way 
for the older man, and found him looking through his 
opera glasses at the comedian, giving a pas seul in 
corduroys, with the comers of his humorous mouth 
curving to a silent laugh. Apparently he did not 
care— or had he learnt to take the next amusement 
that came along? Gillian tilted her chair back until 
her face was on a level with his shoulder. 

"Lend me your glasses, Lai," she said. "John has 
got mine. He is a long time over seeing Sybil back 
to her box, isn't he?" 

"It always takes a long time to see a pretty woman 
anywhere," said Sinister composedly, focusing the 
glasses for her as if by instinct. "I expect John will 
go into the box, too, when he gets there." 

"I don't see how he can — when we have a party 
here," said Gillian resentfully. "Sybil can't very well 
ask him." 
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"Very well, then they will stand outside it talking 
for ten minutes." 

Gillian's eyes grew stormy, but she did not say any- 
thing. The Colonel, however, returned to his guests 
with the punctuality of etiquette, and settled down 
to pay Mrs. Stern some attention, for he had been 
talking to Anita de SoUa most of dinner time. 
Blanche Stem's sea-blue eyes turned on him compre- 
hensively, and she met him with a courtesy that never 
revealed to him how much of his character and his 
wife's had been already plain to her, but Blanche had 
an uncomfortable facility for grasping hidden situa- 
tions, and only recounted them to Ritchie Stem. Gil- 
lian, naturally, did not have a chance to speak to her 
husband until they were driving back alone to their 
hotel — ^still the St. Ermin's in Westminster, because 
it was conveniently near Sinister's rooms. She made 
one of the rarest of her advances, and slipped her 
thin hand into his. It felt hard and boyish to his 
touch, and if the pulse beat unevenly he did not 
notice. 

"Tired, little woman ?" he said kindly. "It's rather 
a long show. Your friend Mrs. Montague is not to 
be envied with a report to write after she gets home." 

"I believe she works very quickly." Why was 
Gillian always obliged to be just? 

"By Jove I she's a handsome girl, and a clever one, 
too! She tells me she took up joumalism for an 
occupation while her husband was in the city, and 
has made it pay." 

"Yes, I believe she has got on all right." 
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"She's a plucky girl. I wonder you did not take 
up journalism among your whims, Gillian/' 

"I can't write," said Gillian drily. She recognized 
the regret of the family that if Gillian must go in for 
these foolish hobbies, it was not something clever and 
amusing like that friend of hers, Mrs. Montague. 
Probably the Colonel had unconsciously received the 
dictum, and was now remembering it. 

"Well, that's a pity," said John Joyce frankly. "It 
would have been a harmles3 occupation for you. We 
must have that girl down to the country when I have 
taken Longcroft." 

Gillian did not answer. She slipped her hand out 
of her husband's quietly and turned her face towards 
the open window and the lights of Westminster. In 
her heart she was aware of a blank, because Clarence 
was down at Blackheath, and she could not go and 
lean over his bed to watch him sleeping. It seemed 
to her that she would have gathered comfort from 
every even breath he drew. 



CHAPTER VIII 

i 

IF you don*t eat them the birds will," said Gillian, 
stooping to get at the lowest branches of the 
gooseberry bushes. They were very good gooseberries 
at Longcroft, large and golden, and the birds had 
thought so, too, as witnessed the empty skins hanging 
here and there. 

"That will be no consolation to me when I get a 
stomach-ache with eating too many," said Sinister 
solemnly, as he followed her down the narrow path. 

"How rude you are, Lional! Don't be so greedy, 
then." 

"I thought you said the birds would have them if 
you didn't, and, of course, we could not allow that, 
even at the risk of our livers. I ate far too many of 
those gooseberries at dinner last night — it is your 
fault for having dessert." 

"My fault!" said Gillian, as indignantly as she could 
with her mouth full. "It is John who will have des- 
sert. It is one of his manias. Fortunately the garden 
is so stocked that I don't feel the despair I do over 
fish." 

"Is it very difficult to cater for us all, Gillian ?" 
Sinister's voice had j list the tone of S3mipathy and 
comprehension that made all women, young and old, 
tell him their troubles Whether they liked him or not. 

"It wouldn't be, if John were not so used to a 
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Mess!" said Gillian ruefully. "It's all those years in 
the Carbines that have spoiled him. When he first 
proposed taking Longcroft and coming down here, 
I never dreamt of the difficulties of varying a seven- 
course dinner in the country !" 

"I suppose youVe always lived nearer to shops?" 

"I have," said Mrs. Joyce grimly. "But even if 
we were in the village, instead of three miles off, it 
wouldn't be always possible to get what John wants." 

"I wonder if he realizes that?" said Lional mus- 
ingly. "I have often thought it would be very edu- 
cative for a man to be his own housekeeper — I mean 
really his own housekeeper. Most bachelors say they 
can keep house and pay a woman tp do it for them, 
after all. The only difference between a bachelor 
and a married man is that one pays to be looked after 
and the other doesn't. I beg your pardon — I am 
neglecting the gooseberries while I moralize." 

"John thinks he is reasonable, and means to be so," 
said Gillian from the middle of the gooseberry bush, 
where she had thrust her head. "He planned out a 
simple dinner for me that should be easy of accom- 
plishment even in the country. What do you think it 
was?" 

"No soup," said Sinister. "I know John. And he 
prided himself on leaving out the item." 

"Of course he did — ^he doesn't eat soup. But fish — 
he insists on fish, and it is almost impossible to get 
it here, fresh. It comes down from London, and 
waits at the station. I did like having Captain Stern 
here because he fished. We had trout, and mullet, 
and even jack ** 
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"Well, go on with the menu," said Sinister hastily, 
conscious that he was not a fisherman. "Fish, en- 
tree?" 

"Oh, entree of course, and the cook has no ideas. 
No meat — ^John does not care for meat — ^but game 
or poultry, and a sweet, and a savory, and dessert. 
That's six courses — ^seven with the hors d'oeuvres, and 
weVe started ices lately, since we had that freezing- 
pail thing." 

"Did you protest?" 

"Of course I did, and he looked all blue-eyed inno- 
cence and said, 'One must have the necessaries of 
life.' Necessaries ! Six or seven courses three miles 
from an out-of-the-way village, and always half-a- 
dozen people to feed, besides the servants !" 

"Poor Gillian! You wouldn't have been so ready 
to leave London if you had known what was before 
you." He straightened his arms above his head to 
ease himself after his crouching position under the 
gooseberry bush. "There ! I can't eat any more, even 
to cheat the worst blackbird of his dinner. Where is 
Clarence? What is the use of your having a seven- 
year-old boy if he is not capable of clearing every 
fruit tree in the garden in one afternoon ?" 

"Clarence is out on his pony — I wish he'd come in, 
it is getting too hot for him. D'you know, Lional, 
I don't think that pony is very safe. I got on him 
myself to try him one day in the orchard, and he put 
me down." 

"Were you riding cross-saddle ?" asked Sinister sus- 
piciously. Ladies did not ride cross-saddle so much 
in the last year of the nineteenth century. 
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"I hadn't a saddle at all," said Gillian adroitly. 
"I got on bare-back." 

"Then you certainly could not have sat sideways. 
No wonder the pony bucked you off — and quite right, 
too. I shall give him some sugar." 

"Don't be silly — ^and do answer my question. Do 
you think he's safe? He pulls quite a lot." 

"Gillian," said Sinister gravely, holding up one 
finger at her, "I will not have Clarence made a molly- 
coddle ! When you were a young mother, and he was 
swallowing teaspoons, you never turned a hair, and I 
thought how good you were. But for the last year or 
so I have noticed with apprehension that if Clarence 
falls into the river, or sets the nursery on fire, you 
grow quite nervous. I sincerely hope the pony does 
all that a pony should not do. I shall speak to John 
about it if he doesn't." 

"John will agree with you — he risks the boy's life 
about a dozen times a day. He gave Clarence a 
miniature gun, and offered him a penny for every 
small bird he could shoot. Clarence actually has shot 
two during the past week." 

"How long has he had the gun?" 

"Nearly a fortnight." 

"And what has he shot besides sparrows ?" 

"Nothing — but I'm always afraid " 

"Gillian, how dare you ! You are not to be afraid 
for Clarence, do you hear? Even if he shoots the 
servants it is only for practice, and it is your duty to 
slap him and then re-load the gun." 

Gillian gave a smothered laugh and rose from her 
crouching position in her turn. She was wearing a 
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white blouse with an open collar that showed the 
curve of her throat, and it was belted in so loosely 
as to suggest that she wore no corsets round her lithe 
waist. She looked very young and debonair, save 
for a certain expression in her hazel eyes when she 
turned them toward the house. Sinister would have 
supposed that Colonel Joyce was playing tennis with 
Mrs. Montague, or strolling round the stables with 
her, if he had not seen that look. But it seemed to 
him tolerably sure that the Colonel was in the library 
or the smoking-room every time his wife glanced wist- 
fully at the front windows. Perhaps he meditated 
on the curious phases that personal attraction takes 
between two human beings, or congratulated himself 
on the advantages of his own unattached position; 
but there was nothing to betray him in his careless 
face as he strolled after Gillian, who, with her hands 
clasped behind her and her chin tilted up to the pure 
July sky, had suddenly begun to sing. The rich round 
notes floated away and were lost on the empty air, 
as, in some sort, Gillian's gift of a voice had been. 

"O Fancy is a brave horse 

To ride upon the plain — 
To gallop on, and on, and on. 

And never draw the rein. 
But lest she take the bit in teeth 

And run away downhill, 
Keep hold o' the reins o' Fancy 

And break her to your will! 

O Fancy is a fair ship 

To sail upon the sea — 
And you may go to fairy lands 

Wherever you would be. 
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But lest she break you on the shoals 

Or run you on the sands, 
Keep hold o' the tiller o* Fancy 

And steer with iron hands!'' 

"I wonder you don't practice more," said Sinister 
coolly, as they reached the end of the gooseberry 
bushes and began to stroll along a further path. "You 
have really a nice voice. I suppose you have never 
forgiven me for dissuading you from going in for 
music seriously ?" 

"I shouldn't have kept it up in all probability, even 
if I had," said Gillian composedly. "I can see that 
now, looking back." 

He looked at her a little curiously. This bland 
indifference to the accomplishment of a purpose was 
so unlike the broken words, hurrying breath and 
thwarted passion of that other Gillian who had faced 
him in the stable yard five years ago. She was not 
much altered in appearance, though the face was a 
little more formed; but she still had that coltish, 
loose-limbed look as of a wild thing not yet broken 
to humanity's uses. 

"Yes, you do not stick to anything for long, do 
you?" he said a little cruelly, for some purpose of 
his own. "There was this slumming phase, and the 
ambulance phase, and the Swedish exercises phase — 
and the only result was to make the older members 
of the family very uncomfortable while they lasted." 

"I wanted something to do," said Gillian, with a 
glint of anger in her eyes. "You took one thing after 
another from me, and made them seem unreal " 

"You thought they were vocations, and life-work. 
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whereas they were only hobbies. Clarence threatens 
to be a hobby, and I must beg you again not to ride 
him to death." 

"Clarence!" 

She looked at him for a minute with such wonder- 
ing scorn that anyone less invulnerable might have 
shrunk from her. Into her face had come an un- 
usual look, an expression that for the moment baffled 
while it interested him. He was cynical of men's and 
women's souls being anything but very abstract ideas, 
or for the minute he would really have said that some 
light from hers had dawned upon her face. 

"And your latest hobby — is your husband," he said 
calmly, and saw the strange look pass and the red 
blood of a more human emotion take its place. 

"I am not his hobby, at any rate just now," she 
said hastily. "I think Sybil is more likely to be that. 
What nonsense you do talk, Lional; the fruit must 
really be disagreeing with you. Listen! there's the 
luncheon bell — ^John hates me to be late." 

She caught her gown back in her hands, away from 
the straying bushes, and raced for the house ; Sinister 
followed more deliberately, humming a song from an 
old comic opera — "The Nautch Girl" : 

"Yes! 'tis an old, old story — 
Jack is in love with Jill — 
Jill doesn't care for Johnnie, 
But greatly adoreth Bill." 

At the open front door he encountered Stella Gil- 
strade coming in from the stables with her hat in her 
hand. 
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"Cousin John hates us to be late," she said breath- 
lessly. 

"Stella, you've been smoking!" said Sinister, sniff- 
ing suspiciously at her ruffled hair. "And you know 
that the family " 

"Sh-sh-sh, don't be a pig, Lional!" She laughed 
at him out of merry eyes, and ran up the shallow 
staircase to her own bedroom, presumably to get rid 
of the faint flavor of smoke as she might. Lional 
sauntered into the dining-room still humming: 

"Bill worships dainty Dorothy — 
Dorothy, straight and tall, 
Is sighing and burning for Dick, who is yearning 
For Cis — ^who loves no one at all !" 

It was the Colonel who was late, after all, for he 
came in after the others had sat down, with Sybil 
Montague. It was a long, old-fashioned table, and 
Gillian had taken the end of it as hostess, but she 
looked almost out of place, and as if she ought to 
have sat with Stella Gilstrade at the side, in her care- 
less youth. Mrs. Montague would have made a more 
imposing chatelaine, though she was not at her best 
by daylight. Sybil was a woman who wanted colored 
draperies, and shaded lights, and the scent of warm, 
beflowered rooms, to complete her atmosphere. 

"Did you play tennis?" Gillian asked her politely 
as she sat down on Colonel Joyce's left, opposite to 
Stella. As a holiday privilege even Clarence was 
allowed to come to luncheon, and he was placed next 
to his mother, but was gazing down the table with 
unblinking blue eyes at Mrs. Montague, for with the 
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gaudy taste of children he thought her very good to 
look at. 

"It was too hot," said Sybil without hesitation, for 
she was too certain of herself to hesitate. "And 
Colonel Joyce was lazy. So we went into the study, 
and I read all those fascinating letters written to him 
by great people." 

"It sounds as if I had been advertising myself 
pretty freely," said the Colonel, with an embarrassed 
laugh. "But as a matter of fact I thought it might 
interest Mrs. Montague, as a journalist, to see the 
various signatures." 

"I was simply fascinated," said Sybil positively. 
"And so envious I was ashamed of myself. I sup- 
pose Gillian gloats over them all." 

Gillian did not seem to hear this eulogy of the hon- 
ors paid to her husband. She was leaning over Clar- 
ence, helping him to cream over his boiled rice, and 
her dark curly hair almost brushed the boy's lighter 
locks. Mrs. Montague glanced at the pair with a 
tightening of her well-cut red lips, and then her eyes 
wandered to her own husband, Reggie Montague, 
seated on Gillian's left, and she almost laughed in her 
scorn. It seemed an untoward fate that had made 
Gillian the wife of the distinguished soldier, and her- 
self the wife of the little, undersized stockbroker. 
She felt that if she had married a successful man 
she could have pushed him to almost any height. It 
was in her nature to push. She was struggling for 
Reggie now, to get him up the social ladder, to aug- 
ment their moderate income, and. to use her own 
beauty and wits to balance his commonness and in- 
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significance. It was poor material to work with — ^and 
if it had been John Joyce the task would have been 
so easy. She looked at his fine, keen face, with the 
vivid eyes and the strong jaw, and she thought con- 
temptuously how little Gillian was capable of appreci- 
ating him at his market value, which was an uncon- 
scious standard to Sybil — ^how well she could have 
done herself! The sight of Gillian with her child 
was a further thorn in her flesh. For the Montagues 
had no child, and though she had refused to be both- 
ered with a nursery, there were moments when Sybil 
felt as if she had been done out of something in being 
childless. To have a husband who was a personage 
in the public eye, and a son who, however remotely, 
had a chance of a peerage, would have fed the pri- 
mary instincts in Sybil. And Gillian cared for none 
of these things and was concerned only with the indi- 
vidual. But even in her faint bitterness Mrs. Mon- 
tague remembered to smile down the table at Clarence, 
and speak to him with an air of gay good-comrade- 
ship. 

Where did you go to-day. Sonny?" 
'James and me rode to Churston. I galloped on 
the grass." There was reminiscence of bliss in the 
boy's tone. 

"On the leading rein ?" 

"Yes." Clarence fidgeted a little. It took some 
of the gilt off the gingerbread to acknowledge that 
he still rode on the leading rein. 

"Haven't you got rid of that yet," said his father 
laughing. "You'll never make a horseman if you go 
in leading strings, Clarry!" 
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"Only when he gallops," said Gillian hastily. "He 
rides alone all right by James's side at an ordinary 
pace." 

"The boy has only been learning for five months," 
put in Lional Sinister quietly, and quite unexpectedly 
to Gillian, who glanced at him with surprised grati- 
tude. "You had been riding for some years at his 
age, I expect, John." 

"I was mounted when I was four, I suppose," 
laughed the Colonel. "At all events, I can't remem- 
ber the time when I could not ride. And I was left 
to hold on as best I might at Clarence's age. There 
was no James to ride with me, Clarence! I had to 
manage alone, and get off and open gates and scram- 
ble on again." 

"Clarence has had several falls," Gillian interpolated 
resentfully. She felt that the conversation was going 
beyond her control, and that her boy would be 
rendered dissatisfied with safety, and would attempt 
a rivalry of his father's feats with the pony. Half 
unconsciously she looked at Sinister, eating his 
chicken-in-aspic with imperturbable serenity. The 
eyes beneath the drooping lids did not meet her own, 
but quite suddenly he turned to Reggie Montague, 
hitherto absorbed in Stella Gilstrade and his luncheon, 
and drew him into the general converse. 

"Didn't I see you riding in the Park one morning 
this Summer, Monty?" 

"Who, me?" Montague looked up with his nar- 
row dark eyes, and his flaccid face caught a stronger 
light. "No, I don't bimip the pigskin. An armchair 
is about my form." 
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"Didn't you go out with Rubenstein one day?" 
asked his wife languidly, her well-modeled hand 
hovering over the dish of fruit that her host had 
offered her. Even in helping herself to strawberries 
Sybil was calculating the best to select. 

"Oh, that day with old Joe!" Reggie threw him- 
self back in his chair to laugh. "Yes, that was a rare 
lark. Old Joe thought he'd learn to ride for his 
liver's sake, and he persuaded me to come out one 
day and have half-a-sovereign's worth. Well, I've 
never ridden anything much but a seaside donkey, so 
we got the riding-master fellow to come out with us, 
and we went to Regent's Park because there were 
fewer people. You should have seen yours truly!" 
He turned to Stella Gilstrade and almost winked. 
"Got up fit to kill in cycling dress and gaiters, for 
I hadn't the real togs and I wasn't going to buy them 
for one occasion. I never laughed so much in my 
life ! Old Joe Avas as serious as a judge, clinging on 
to his horse's mane, and I was larking about the 
saddle like a Calais-Douvre packet. It was damfino, 
I can tell you!" 

Stella struggled with a very girlish fit of giggling, 
caught Gillian's eye, and collapsed. Both girls were 
irresistibly amused at Montague, despite his common- 
ness. Stella said he gave her the same feeling as 
Dan Leno in the pantomime — she knew that half the 
time she ought not to laugh, and she always wanted to. 

"I suppose you didn't keep it up?" she gasped, 
trying to control her merry red lips to their usual 
line. 

"Not me," said Montague solemnly, shaking his 
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head. "I had enough of a shaking to last me the 
season. .It was better than the switchback railway. 
If I could have got the hang of the thing it might 
not have been so bad, but I was always coming down 
when the old bit of cat's meat was coming up, and 
we met half way — slap!" He brought the palm of 
one hand down on the back of another, and made a 
suggestive noise with his mouth. Reggie's hands were 
typical of his nation, small and well-shaped, totally 
unfit for the handling of any weapon, but suited to 
the counting and passing of coin or wares of com- 
merce. One felt that he had the sensitive touch of the 
connoisseur — ^almost of the artist. 

It was Gillian who misbehaved herself this time. 
She began to laugh until the tears came into her eyes, 
and the slight stiffness of her husband's expression 
made her worse. Sybil was too clever not to join 
carelessly in the merriment her husband had caused, 
and Sinister laughed, too, rather inscrutably. His 
eyes met Sybil's once, deliberately. It was he who 
had started Reggie on this inopportune tack. Lional's 
revenge for a woman's slights were sometimes de- 
layed, and always subtle — ^but Sybil knew, and under- 
stood. 

Clarence had been regarding the growing merri- 
ment on the faces round him with the puzzled blue 
of his wide eyes, and listening to the conversation 
with absorption. He raised his childish voice and 
spoke to Montague across the laughter with insistent 
earnestness. 

"If you'd ridden with a leading rein, Mr. Monty* 
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you wouldn't have been frightened. Couldn't Mrs. 
Monty have led your horse for you the first time?" 

He spoke in all good faith, Sybil Montague being 
to his mind a good-natured person who would come 
to the rescue almost like his mother. Gillian had led 
his pony several times when he first begfan to learn, 
and there was no great difference, in his opinion, be- 
tween her ministrations to him and Sybil's to the 
little funny man who amused him constantly with 
monkey tricks and practical jokes. Clarence thought 
Reggie Montague a most delightful person. But a 
vision was naturally conjured upon the minds of all 
present of stately, handsome Sybil leading her hus- 
band's horse encouragingly round the park with Reg- 
gie perched upon its back; and the roar of laughter 
that followed was universal. It broke up the luncheon 
party, and the memory of Clarence's innocent advice 
would come up for days afterwards whenever riding 
was mentioned, the one who laughed longest and most 
heartily being perhaps Reggie himself. 

"It's an awful drawback to Sybil Montague having 
that little bounder as a husband," Colonel Joyce said 
to his wife in confidence. "Poor girl! One feels 
positively sorry for her. It's lamentable!" 

*I don't think you need be," said Gillian, a trifle 
drily. "Sybil must have known what she was about 
when she married him. She would never do any- 
thing entirely on impulse." 

"Oh, she must have been a very young girl, and 
not realized what she was doing. No doubt he was 
kind and good-natured, and worried her with all sorts 
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of importunities — that sort of little worm always 
does." 

"Aren't you a little prejudiced, John? I rather 
like Reggie, in spite of his vulgarity. He is such a 
good sort at bottom. I think Sybil was quite clever 
enough to see that. And then they are both of the 
same nation, and the Jewish men never do seem to 
be as handsome as the women; probably she might 
have done worse, if she felt she could not marry any- 
one of a different religion." 

"Oh, but there are Jews and Jews! This thing 
really is unspeakable. I don't see how we can ask 
him down again, to meet anyone decent. This time 
it did not matter, as Lai and Stella both belong to 
the family." 

"Well, we can't ask Sybil without him," said Gil- 
lian, with some spirit. She saw whither they were 
tending. Mrs. Montague without the encumbrance 
of her husband would have been much more pleasant 
to Colonel Joyce and the lady herself than with the 
constant reminder of Reggie's unspeakable existence. 
And Gillian did not mean to have it so. She had 
discovered that Colonel John was rather easily caught 
by the eyes, and he had seen quite enough of Sybil 
Montague to be a little fascinated. When he took 
those flying visits up to town, that business or the 
War Office rendered imperative, she sometimes won- 
dered if he lunched at the Montagues' flat, or if Sybil 
lunched with him at the Wellington? Gillian Joyce 
learned many things behind closed lips during that 
year of her husband's leave, and grew less angular 
mentally, even though her long limbs remained boyish 
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in curve and outline. There was a something added 
to her face that had not been there on his advent, 
as the months drew round to the end of his stay, 
and a brooding purpose that sometimes looked out 
of her eyes. 

It was a foregone conclusion that as soon as his 
health was quite restored Colonel Joyce would not 
long remain unemployed. He was too valuable a 
man, particularly when it was a question of active 
service. An iron constitution and a habit of prompt 
decision made him the right man in the right place 
when there was a native rising in some inaccessible 
portion of the Empire, and the choice of General 
Sir Wilfred Ralston in sending him to the Borderland 
Expedition was justified by the results. Rumors be- 
gan to circulate in official circles that he might be 
offered a still more responsible post in the disaffected 
regions he had just left, and there were confidential 
interviews in Whitehall, of which, however, the Col- 
onel did not think it necessary to speak definitely to 
his wife. The appointment was not officially made — 
it had only been suggested to him by the head of a 
department during some conversation on the situa- 
tion, and his leave was not up in reason for some 
months. Colonel Joyce was not in a hurry to decide, 
and for domestic reasons he would willingly have 
•postponed the possible advancement to himself. But 
in August the prospects of the Boer War forced the 
Government's hand. Someone must be sent to keep 
a tight hand over turbulent frontiers in order that 
the resources of the country and of the war lords 
might be concentrated on Africa. The great game 
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of chess, with British officers as pieces, was beginning, 
and a general redistribution of the forces on the 
board was taking place. Colonel Joyce was abruptly 
informed that his leave could not be extended, and 
was appointed to the command of the troops in the 
Borderland district, with full powers. The recall was 
half expected, but it came as a blow nevertheless, 
and more so to Gillian than to her husband. She 
listened to a discussion of the state of affairs on the 
Indian frontiers between her husband and her old 
guardian. Major Clutterbuck, with a brooding quiet 
that told them nothing, but might have been significant 
to anyone to whom it occurred to study the woman's 
point of view. 

"The situation there is growing too strained to be 
managed by a fool," said Major Clutterbuck, in blunt 
explanation. "That's the truth about it, Gillian, and 
your husband is the picked man. It's a big honor with 
a disagreeable responsibility attached, that's all." 

"That's no particular satisfaction to me, is it?" 
said Gillian quickly. She seemed to be following a 
train of thought in her own mind, for she added 
rather irrelevantly, "At all events it's not a bad cli- 
mate. And even when General Ralston was down in 
the plains. Lady Ralston was with him, and she 
stood it all right, for she told me so." 

"Oh, yes, she stood it — ^part of the time," put in 
her husband drily. "The General would send her 
to Simla when she began to look so yellow that he 
couldn't stand it across the breakfast table. She used 
to suffer awfully from liver, but as soon as she got 
fit again she would go back." 
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"Her husband was a fool to let her do it," said 
Major Clutterbuck decidedly. "The fact is the Ral- 
stons have always been like that — I remember them 
on the West Coast. Jt was his first big command, 
and they were like two children playing at soldiers." 

"I think I should like to try playing at soldiers, 
too!" said Gillian, with her eager eyes on her hus- 
band. She looked at him almost timidly, and he 
laughed and shook his head at once. 

"The Borderland is hardly the place for a lady 
just now, I'm afraid, Gillian," he said. "It is rather 
ill luck my being sent there, but just what a soldier 
must expect, and be grateful for into the bargain. 
Oh, well, I suppose it's only temporary." 

"I notice that men always say that," said Gillian 
a little hotly. "Jim did when he was appointed to 
the Australian station. 'It will be only two years' — 
and then something happens and it's three, and then 
another two, and half your married life has slipped 
away, and you've spent it in writing letters to each 
other. The letters of men and women separated by 
their Services ought to be collected and published as 
a commonplace tragedy." 

"Phew!" Major Clutterbuck whistled. "I believe 
Gillian would like to go out with you, John." 

"She wouldn't if she knew anything about it," said 
the Colonel, laying his hand kindly on his wife's 
slight shojulder. 

But he did not realize that the desire was really 
a full-grown thing with a woman's will behind it, 
and something to be combated, until the appointment 
was an accomplished fact, and it was officially known 
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that Colonel Joyce, C.B., was to take over the com- 
mand of the troops in the Borderland District at 
once, proceeding to India by the next mail. The selec- 
tion met with very cordial approval, from Bucking- 
ham Palace to the ranks of his brother officers, and 
the hearty letters of congratulation that poured in, 
even before it was announced in the Times, were, no 
doubt, very gratifying to the Colonel and all right- 
minded members of his family, who dropped dutiful 
tears over the chances of danger, but recognized that 
a Joyce was the right man in the right place, and his 
value acknowledged by his country. No one of them 
would have dreamed of deterring the distinguished 
and experienced soldier from accepting the difficult 
compliment paid him by the Government. It was 
left for his wife, with the rebellion of her youth, to 
amaze him with a protest. A few days after he 
had accepted the appointment and expressed his grati- 
fication, etc., at the confidence that had been reposed 
in him, Gillian walked into his study (or rather Mr. 
Meredith's study, for they were still at Longcroft) 
and seated herself on the arm of a chair to broach 
the subject which had not been more than taken for 
granted as far as she was concerned. 

"John, you have accepted this appointment to com- 
mand the Borderland forces?" 

"Yes, dear — ^last Wednesday. It's all signed, sealed 
and delivered." 

He swung round in his desk chair, with his arm 
over the back, to look at her affectionately. She 
thought how young and merry his eyes were, and 
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how strong and spare his figure in spite of his forty- 
seven years. 

"You didn't consult with me about it much, did 
you?" said Mrs. Joyce rather drily. "But perhaps 
you had no choice." 

"Why, no, in the present state of affairs it would 
be almost like mutiny," said the Colonel lightly. 
"And no man in my position could refuse such an 
offer." 

"In your position," repeated Gillian rather more 
slowly. "Why?" 

"Well, there's the boy, you know — and you." 

"Oh, you mean it's a question of advancement?" 

"Yes — ^my career, and making a path in the world 
for the child to follow, Gill." 

"Clarence wants to go into the Navy, John — you 
said you did not mind." 

"Oh, well, I don't. But anyhow the higfher I go 
the easier it will be for him to climb after me. Don't 
you know that, you little camp-follower?" 

"I wish I were. John, if you must go to the Fron- 
tier again — it's not a bad climate, is it?" 

"Not so very bad — for a man. No place for ladies, 
anyhow." 

"But if you go, I want to come, too. Oh, John, 
do take me ! I could stay at the base. Lady Ralston 
has been with the General all along— even through 
the worst heat." 

"But you are not Lady Ralston! A great strong 
woman, as wiry as a telegraph line." 

"I know I was ill in Africa, but — but — Clarence 
was just going to be born." 
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"And how can you be sure there won't be another 
Clarence?" He pushed back his chair and rose, com- 
ing towards her with outstretched arms. Gillian stood 
rigid, her face flushing from her forehead to her 
chin. She resented such inferences. But she sub- 
mitted to the enfolding arms, and the half-tender, 
half -triumphant light in the Colonel's eyes. He was 
very much the husband occasionally, and even more 
the man. There was a half-shy, half-fierce surrender 
in Gillian's attitude. 

"John, do let me come — even if there were a dozen 
children possible!" she said breathlessly. "I don't 
mind — I will risk it — I promise not to fall ill. And 
I won't be in your way; I'll stay in some fortified 
place if there is more fighting. But I can't be left 
behind this time." 

"My darling, I don't want to leave you behind, but 
what am I to do?" he said gently. "I can't take 
you — the country is too unsettled, and you are not 
fit to rough it with the merest chance of our former 
experience before you. It would be a repetition of 
Africa, only a thousand times worse." He shuddered 
all over his strong, wiry frame. "A man couldn't 
face it !" he said hurriedly. 

"If I let you go out first, will you let me join you 
afterwards — soon — when you've found out where I 
could stay ? Only you must promise to have me out," 
she added feverishly. 

"I can't, child — I simply can't. To know you were 
failing as you did before, and perhaps not even be 
able to come to you! It's impossible. I should be 
unfit for duty of any kind — I could not undertake the 
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serious responsibility. Half my mind would be with 
you, and I should lose my nerve." He was almost 
incoherent. "A man can't take the thing he loves 
best into danger — he must do his work alone." 

"Then you put the work before me !" she broke in 
with passionate unreason. "Why did you marry me 
at all if Vm only fit to be left in England — if I am 
to have no part in your life? Lady Ralston stuck to 
her husband even on the West Coast; Mrs. Ritchie 
Stern — Pam — ^have not spent their young married life 
apart from their husbands. I won't have it! I won't, 
I won't r 

"But Gillian," he said, almost distracted by her 
vehemence, "it is only for a time, and then I might 
get a more possible billet. We've had all this year 
together — ^you've enjoyed it, haven't you, childie?" 

"Yes, and I can't bear going on without you now," 
she said with sudden passion, her wide, clear eyes 
growing moist and compelling — a woman's eyes and 
not a girl's. "John, it isn't fair to ask me — our lives 
have grown together again, don't thrust me off now." 

For a minute he was silent, not from any wavering 
so much as amazement at the sudden revelation of 
her. He had cared for no woman as he had for 
Gillian; but he had not lived for forty-seven years 
without experiences, and there had been many others 
whom he remembered as more undeniable in their 
womanhood. She had never had the power to sway 
him as now, when it seemed she suddenly developed 
it just when they were parting. He forgot that his 
wife was nearly twenty-five, and had lived the arti- 
ficially sheltered life of the '8o's and '90's. 
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There is the boy, Gillian/' he said more gravely. 
You forget Clarence. We could not risk his health, 
even if I would consent to the risk of yours." 

A ripple like pain seemed to pass over her face, 
but though her breath came with a gasp she gripped 
her hands and stood steady. "The boy could be left 
in England — if I came out." 

"What — at seven or eight years old? Almost too 
young to go to school. Just when he needs his 
mother most! Gillian, we are responsible for Clar- 
ence. What right have we to throw him on chance 
influences at a time when it may make or mar his 
whole life?" 

She looked at him strangely. "You should have 
thought of that from the first," she said in a lower 
voice. "But it cannot be helped now. It is a choice 
between him and you. I was a wife before I was a 
mother; I have had eight years with Clarence and 
only a meager two or three with you. I choose you 
rather than the boy." Her eyes filled with tears even 
as she spoke — and yet she stood to her purpose. 
"John, I know I am right. It's our one chance. Let 
me be with you wherever you are." 

If he had been a younger man, even as Ralston 
had been when he and his wife "played at soldiers," 
he might have been more selfish and less considerate. 
But his very knowledge and experience foredoomed 
her. He knew so well the conditions of the life 
she might have to lead if he tried to have her near 
him, which were as a sealed book to her ignorance. 
For it would not be Africa, or anything like it. Even 
though the country settled down after a bit, and there 
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was no more fighting, the Borderland was "foreign 
service" with a vengeance, and such service as he 
was most fitted for because of his proved capacity 
and his wiry strength — his chiefs in office knew that. 
But he could not be hampered with a young wife, or 
burden himself with a private responsibility. His 
face hardened, and he put her from him with in- 
stinctive determination. 

"Gillian, I can't take you to India. Don't ask me. 
I won't even consent to your coming out as long as I 
am employed on the frontier. If I had known you 
were so intent on being with me, I — well, I might 
even have hesitated to accept the billet, though I 
think that would have been wrong." 

Her hands that had almost clung to him dropped to 
her side, and her eyes lost their warmer appeal and 
grew cold. She was not demonstrative as a rule, 
and it had been an unusual thing for her to speak 
and act so plainly. 

"Do you realize what you are doing?" she said 
rather strangely. "Remember, I am young — ^I must 
have something to satisfy me. . I have tried over 
and over again to fill my life with real interests, and 
always there has been some reason connected with 
you to stop me — either your position, or your career 
or your family." Her lips curled very slightly. 
"Now, for nearly a year I have had my legitimate 
interest in you and a home; but if I can't have you, 
remember, I shall find something to take your place." 

He looked almost puzzled, his eyes resting on her 
with a certain reproach as if she had done him some 
wrong in her resentment. 
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"My darling, I am only too happy for you to have 
an interest in your life," he said kindly. "I know 
what an eager, unsatisfied brain you have — always 
ready for work of some kind. If the boy isn't suf- 
ficient for you, I hope you will find some other dis- 
traction to fill up time till we're together again. You 
seem to have upset some of the older units in the 
family by your hobbies, that's all !" 

"I shan't do that again," said Gillian, still in that 
strangely level voice, almost like one prophesying. 
"I have gone through that phase, and I see it is no 
use. My 'hobbies,' as you call them, are all dead — 
even the last one," she added, with an odd little laugh. 
"Lional told me what was my last hobby. Well, 
even that has proved beyond my power to compass. 
There is only one thing of which you, and he, and 
all the family seem to approve." 

"Clarence !" he exclaimed involuntarily. "Well, I'm 
afraid we are old-fashioned, but to us it seems that 
a mother's first interest is her child." 

"And not a wife's her husband, you think? But 
I did not mean Clarence— oh, dear no! I have been 
frequently censured even by Aunty for making too 
much or too little of Clarence. They trust Blox- 
ham's upbringing far better than mine." 

"Well, dear, have it your own way." The Colonel 
was getting a little weary of the discussion, but he 
regarded the outcome of his own decision as inevita- 
ble. "What is this one interest we allow you ?" 

"Social life — oh, yes, it is! If I were thoroughly 
given up to enjoying myself and running about doing 
things and seeing people, you would all say it was 
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quite natural because I am young. You can't realize 
that one can be young and in earnest. Well, it doesn't 
matter. I will see what I can do with the social side. 
But don't forget that I've warned you, John." 

"What of, darling? Nothing very terrible, surely?" 

"Oh, no — only that as you won't have me in your 
life I shall find something to take your place." She 
turned to the door, and he turned, too, to open it 
for her as a gentleman must. As she passed him 
he caught her back, and held her for a minute close 
to his heart with a vague intuition that he had blun- 
dered. 

"Gill, you don't think it's because I don't care for 
you? You are not really annoyed with me? It's 
because you are so precious to me, darling — I can't 
risk " 

She lifted her dark, ruffled head, and kissed him on 
the mouth, her lips resting on his till the blood beat 
in his temples, and his youth seemed suddenly to 
return to him to match hers. But she never answered 
further; and he was too blinded by the passion to 
recognize the despair of the moment in both their 
lives. 



CHAPTER IX 

TWO episodes marked Colonel Joyce's departure 
for India which were significant, though in the 
absorption of his own plans he hardly heeded the one, 
and the other he only learned some time afterward. 

He went down to the Westlakes to say good-bye 
to Lady Mary, for he was her best-loved nephew and 
was honestly devoted to her in the depths of his heart. 
He had treated her with consideration even during the 
crowded months of his leave in England, and had 
made several visits of a few days to Clapham Com- 
mon, sometimes accompanied by Gillian and Clarence, 
but more often by himself. Lady Mary made odd 
little feasts for him, and kept special privileges, as 
though he were still a schoolboy himself; and John 
Joyce, with a hearty laugh, accepted and appreciated 
them all as part and parcel of the Westlakes. 

"I told Turtle to get up some of the old sherry, 
John dear,'' she murmured, whenever he arrived. "I 
am afraid it is coming to the last dozen, but Turtle 
is very close about it — ^he never gets it up for anyone 
but you or Aylmer Critchett." 

"Aunty, I shall have the gout. I've no right to 
risk drinking old brown sherry." 

"Oh, I hope not, love! You enjoy it so much, 
and I told Martha to let us have those old cut glasses 
that you always said you should steal from me. Beau- 
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tiful glass, I really think! Your uncle and I bought 
them in the Exhibition of 1850, when we were newly 
married, and thought ourselves a little extravagant." 

"Well, Atmty, if you will tempt me with all my 
weaknesses together I can't stand against it. So be 
it! The cut glasses and the brown sherry. I can't 
have old Sir Aylmer drinking more than his share, 
anyway. He's older than I am by twenty years, the 
beggar! But I believe he's made of leather." 

"He was serving all through the first Zulu war, 
love, as of course you remember. I always think 
that he must have become very hardened with that 
curious kind of dried meat he sent home — you know 
it, no doubt, John — ^but we found it quite impossible 
to eat even as a curiosity." 

"Biltong! You ought to have grated it, Aunty." 

"Yes, love. Well, no one could even bite it, and 
Aylmer told me he frequently had no other food for 
days. K he could live on that I do not think any- 
thing in England is likely to affect him." 

John Joyce's appointment to command the troops 
in the Borderland was at once a source of pride and 
a disaster to Lady Mary Critchett. She enjoyed his 
prestige and notoriety far more than anyone in the 
family — certainly more than he did himself — ^but the 
compliment implied in sending him to a difficult out- 
post of the Empire seemed to her left-handed. 

"I did hope, dear, that the War Office would have 
found you an appointment a little nearer home," she 
said wistfully. "But I suppose with this dreadful 
war breaking out in Africa we must expect all our 
best men to be ready to safeguard the Empire. Only 
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I am getting old, love, and I can't quite reconcile 
myself to your living so far off." She wiped her 
brown eyes surreptitiously, and the diamonds on her 
thin mittened fingers sparkled less than her tears. 

"Nonsense, Aunty! Why, you are younger than 
any of us. If you lose heart over this appointment I 
shall begin to think the world is coming to an end. 
Why, you'll be looking back to this as a thing of yes- 
terday by the time my job there is done and I'm home 
again. I think it may take twelve months or so to get 
the native chiefs to settle down, but not more. To tell 
the truth, I expect that trouble in South Africa will 
be a much longer affair. From what I saw of the 
Boers when we were in Africa they will be more than 
a match for our troops over a country they know. 
Congratulate yourself that I'm picked for Calcutta 
and not for Cape Town, Aunty!" He took the thin 
old hand kindly in his own hard one, and held it as 
a son might have done. But his last words raised a 
new alarm in Lady Mary. 

"Is it as bad as that, love? Dear, dear! And 
everyone says it will be a flash in the pan, and over 
almost before the troops are all out. Well, you are 
much more able to judge, knowing Africa so well. I 
hope there is no chance of their sending you from 
the Borderland straight to the Transvaal, John, as 
soon as you have quieted the frontier. But you know 
they call you the Stormy Petrel, and Lord Wolseley 
always seems to want you at the front the minute 
war actually breaks out. I do wish they would some- 
times give you employment nearer home." 

"So does Gillian," said the Colonel ruefully. "I 
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can't say that my appointments of late have given 
much satisfaction to the ladies of my family. Gillian 
made quite a trouble about India, and wanted to come, 
too — which, of course, was impossible." 

"She could not have gone out with you, I suppose, 
until you had seen in what state the country is now 
in. But have none of the married officers their 
wives with them?" 

"Oh, there are some ladies gone up since the fight- 
ing has been over, but it was very rough quarters for 
them. Durant, my second in command, was joined 
by his wife before I came home, but she's an old 
grenadier, and a second Aylmer Critchett for tough- 
ness," he laughed. "She stood the climate and the 
rations better than Durant, and came home looking 
like a piece of old brown paper." 

"Dear, dear! And Gillian wanted to go out, you 
say?" 

"She was very keen on it, and quite upset when I 
told her she couldn't. Oh, it would be impossible. 
Even when I get things settled down a bit I could not 
have her out. Besides, there is the boy to think of." 

Lady Mary's assent seemed slower in coming than 
usual. "Of course Clarence is too young to go to a 
public school as yet, and his mother should be here 
to look after him; but might it not be possible for 
her to go out to you for six months of the year, dur- 
ing the Winter, if that is the healthiest time?" 

"No." The Colonel spoke with the decision of a 
man to whom authority has become habit. "I do not 
consider that Gillian is at all fitted to live in hot cli- 
mates even for six months of the year, unless one has 
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all the appliances of civilization to mitigate them. 
At any rate I should not let her risk it. She must be 
content to wait until we get a command under more 
advantageous circumstances." 

Lady Mary drew herself up a little stiffly, with a 
most unexpected change of front. "I went with Mr. 
Critchett during his last post as Minister in Aralstan/' 
she said, "and it did not hurt me. A wife's place is 
with her husband. I think you are not treating Gillian 
fairly, John." 

If his charger had succeeded in throwing him, or 
his dog had bitten him. Colonel Joyce could hardly 
have been more surprised. That Lady Mary should 
adopt Gillian's point of view instead of his could 
only be explained by the fact that women could not 
see things as men could, and that even the best of 
them were apt to take unreasonable fancies into their 
heads. 

"My dear aunt," he said rather curtly, "it was a 
very different thing for you to accompany Mr. Crit- 
chett as our Minister in Aralstan, where there were 
civilized surroundings, in spite of it being an Eastern 
country, and for me to take Gillian to a tropical cli- 
mate where I shall have native disturbances to deal 
with for some time. Even in Africa you know how 
her health broke down. It would simply hamper my 
work and give me unnecessary anxiety." 

He expected Lady Mary to retire from the argu- 
ment with dignity. He was almost more amazed by 
the quiet persistence of her answ^. 

"I think you are making a mistake, John. You 
do not know how long you may be over this appoint- 
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ment, and then I fear you may be transferred to 
Africa if this war continues, for you are known to 
have great experience of the country. I think as soon 
as you have somewhat gained control of the Border- 
land, and made the best arrangements for her that 
you can, that Gillian ought to go out to You, if only 
for a few months, to break the long separation. I'm 
an old woman, my dear, and you must excuse me 
speaking so plainly. There is the woman's point of 
view as well as the man's. Gillian has her rights, 
and as a soldier's wife she must undergo some risks 
and hardships." 

"But, Aunty " 

"Let me speak, my dear. I shan't argue with you 
again. When she went to Africa Clarence was going 
to be born. She was a young girl, and the first baby 
is always a trial, and she had never been in a hot 
climate. You must take these things into considera- 
tion. Probably she would stand it far better now. 
And the fact that she wants to attempt it ought to 
weigh with you, John." 

"Good Lord! do you suppose it doesn't?" said the 
Colonel hotly. "It is more of a wrench to me to 
leave Gillian than it can be to her to leave me. A 
man doesn't speak of these things — I can't even to 
you. Aunt Mary. But I feel that I am right in de- 
ciding for Gillian even against her will, and it makes 
it very hard to have to refuse her and my own in- 
clination as well." 

He spoke almost bitterly. Indeed it did seem to 
him that a man's foes were of his own household 
just then. Gillian's rebellion seemed to have affected 
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even Lady Mary, who all his life had seen eye to 
eye with him. But, of course, the combination of 
every woman in the family would not have shaken his 
resolution. His knowledge of the place he was going 
to, and its disadvantages, was a very different thing 
to any idea of sentimental sacrifice on their part, he 
told himself. And so he said good-bye to Lady Mary 
a little more regretfully than he would have done 
without the tiny fracas, for he hated to leave her 
ruffled, and accepted her farewell gift of a twentieth- 
century prayer-book (published a little previously to 
the exact date) as one that he hoped he might regard 
as a peace offering. 

At least he escaped any further scenes with Gil- 
lian. She was quite silent on the subject of his de- 
parture, only her tears at the end breaking down her 
composure. For she came down to Dover to see him 
off, and the last close embrace left him with wet 
cheeks, though his own eyes were dry. When he 
had returned from India he had come by boat all the 
way to Southampton on account of his semi-invalid- 
ism, the rest of the voyage being deemed good for 
him, but his orders back to the frontier were impera- 
tive, and he took the journey across the Continent to 
allow him more time with his wife. Yet, at the end, 
he almost wished she had not accompanied him to the 
seaport, for he knew that she left the boat crying bit- 
terly behind her lowered veil, and could only comfort 
himself with his own broken whisper to Lional Sinister 
to look after her. "Don't leave her just now, Lai!" 
What Sinister actually did was to take her back to the 
Lord Warden and see that she got safely to her room, 
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where he gave strict orders that she was not to be 
disturbed or intruded upon. It is to be supposed that 
Mrs. Joyce cried her trouble out behind locked doors, 
but no one was ever to know. Sinister was considerate 
to grief, but he did not encourage confidences. 

Clarence had not been taken to Dover to see his 
father off. His presence might have been a mutual 
embarrassment to them all. He was at Blackheath 
with Mrs. Radford, where his mother joined him some 
days later, and it was then that the second episode 
took place of which Colonel Joyce did not learn the 
results for several years. 

The boy was playing with a box of soldiers one 
morning in the room given up to him and Fenton Rad- 
ford and their toys, and Gillian was sitting with empty 
hands clasped on her knee, looking rather listlessly out 
of the window on to a vista of a suburban road in 
October. 

"Mummy," said Clarence suddenly, "I'm playing at 
Daddy killing the enemy. See, that's him on the white 
horse !" 

Gillian leaned down to look at a leaden cavalryman 
affixed to what seemed to be a Suffolk Punch, and 
carrying a sword that must have seen nursery service. 

"But you've bent his sword, Clar," she said, with a 
little quiver in her voice. "It's all awry. Daddy 
doesn't use a bent sword I" 

"That's 'cos Fenton and me used it to poke down 
the mouse hole," said Clarence philosophically, trying 
to straighten the offending weapon. "Shall I have a 
sword, Munmiy?" 

"When, Clar?" 
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"When Fm a 'handy-man/ " 

It was noticeable that the child seldom spoke of 
the Navy, or of going to sea. What had fascinated 
him was the general accomplishments of the Service- 
men, as impressed on him by Sinister with intention. 
Gillian looked down at the familiar brown head at 
her knee, and a curious spasm seemed to contract her 
face. Perhaps she thought of the moment when she 
would no longer find it there even though she looked, 
just as she no longer found the Colonel's spare figure 
and weather-beaten face in all her present life. 

"If you are to be a handy-man, Clar, you'll have 
to go away from me some day — right across the sea. 
And I shall be all alone." 

She had never put this point of view to him before. 
Perhaps she had not thought of it — perhaps the im- 
mediate association with naval people (Fenton was 
being taught with the Britannia in view already) 
brought it home to her how early a mother parted 
with the boy she gave to the Navy. Clarence looked 
up again, as startled as she, with the intense blue gaze 
that was so unwavering. 

Should I, Mummy? But couldn't you come, too?" 

'No." Gillian shook her head, and her lips were 
a little bitter as with the taste of recent tears. "Women 
can't come, too, when their sons and husbands go to 
serve their country!" 

"Is that why Daddy's gone alone, Mum ? I thought 
you stayed behind to look after me !" 

"Why did you think that. Sonny?" 

"Daddy said so. He said we were to take care of 
each other." 
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"Yes," said Gillian, after a moment's thought. 
"That's what Fm here for. But, if you go into the 
Navy, you'll leave me behind, too, and there'll be no 
one to take care of poor Mummy then !" 

A sudden seriousness settled down on the boy's face. 
At eight years old a mother seems so part and parcel 
of life, if she has been very much with her child, that 
the outlook of four or five years hence, when he would 
be facing the world without her, is incredible. Clar- 
ence's underlip quivered as he flung himself against 
her knee to put his arms arotmd her waist. 

"I don't want to leave you behind. Mummy. We 
should miss each other, shouldn't we?" 

"Yes, Clar." 

"Should I have to go right away ?" 

"Yes, right away across the sea — ^like Daddy has." 

"For very long times?" 

"For years," said Gillian almost tragically, for, in 
the '90's, the age was earlier for first voyages. She 
knew that when he was fifteen Fenton would be leav- 
ing his mother for two or three years and would re- 
turn difiPerent in outlook and experience and ways — 
almost a new character — ^and had marveled that Pa- 
mela had been only a little saddened in speaking of it. 
Naval women who gave their sons to the senior Serv- 
ice had to face this. Perhaps Fenton's more level and 
stolid temperament would cause him to alter less than 
would impressionable Clarence. At any rate, it seemed 
that Pamela was to take the risk. "But not I," thought 
Gillian fiercely. "Not my baby. I can't part with him 
so soon. I can't make up my mind to it." 

"You would have to be three years in China or the 
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West Indies, or somewhere on the other side of the 
world, Clar," she said, almost as if pleading with 
him. "Three long years — ^and we should never see 
each other all that time." 

Clarence drew down his characteristic upper lip 
until his mouth looked nothing but a little red line, and 
his smooth forehead contracted to a wrinkle between 
the brows. "Then I won't be a handy-man at all, 
Mummy," he said simply. "I'll be something else. 
Should I have to go away so soon if I were a soldier 
like father?" 

"Not so soon — ^no, you needn't go abroad for years, 
not till you're a young man, perhaps." 

"And I could come and see you, as Daddy did this 
year ?" 

"Yes; and perhaps I could come out to the places 
where you were stationed and see you sometimes, if 
you didn't mind having me," added Gillian, with faint 
bitterness in her words, for she was learning that the 
drill of Service wives and mothers is endurance and 
the order to stay behind. 

"Why, that's much better," said Clarence, with a 
long breath of relief, and the wrinkle went out of his 
forehead. "I'd better be a soldier. Mummy, and not 
a handy-man, I think. I'll tell Fenton, and we can 
fight each other for our different regiments." 

"Services, darling. You're sure you don't mind?" 
She could hardly smile at the consolation of future 
combats for the rival representatives of the country's 
forces; but she spoke as if the decision were really a 
serious thing in those small hands already playing with 
the leaden soldiers again. 
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"No, I don't mind," said Clarence cheerfully. "I'm 
going to be a soldier." For so are destinies easily set- 
tled at the age of eight, and he seemed rather relieved 
that the trouble had been so satisfactorily arranged. 
Indeed, in a few more minutes he reverted to his old 
panacea for stretching himself mentally and physically, 
and, flinging aside the soldiers, rose from the floor. 

"I think I'll run round the table now," said Clar- 
ence. 

3|c 4c 4c 3|c 4e 3|C 

Six months after her husband's departure for the 
Borderland Mrs. Joyce fell ill. It was not attributable 
to anything, said the harassed doctors, except the la- 
mentable fact that Mrs. Joyce had been fretting, which 
was very natural in the circumstances, and most un- 
fortunate. Gillian was at Blackheath when she was 
taken ill, and for the rest of her life she felt a shud- 
dering dislike of that neighborhood which was always 
associated for her with a kind of delirium of pain. 
Within a few hours the daughter that should have 
come to her was still-bom, but it was many weary 
weeks before the mother was about again, and Pamela 
could do no more than relieve Colonel Joyce's anxiety 
by cables to the effect that Gillian was saved. Mrs. 
Joyce struggled back to life as she had done after her 
first child's birth ; but, once she was on her feet again, 
her recovery was pleasingly rapid. 

"No doubt the climate is helping her as it did not 
do in Africa," said the doctor, congratulating Mrs. 
Radford on her sister-in-law's return to health. 

"It really almost seems as if she had taken a new 
lease of life," said Pamela happily, for she loved the 
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sunny side of a question. "She is like a new creature 
to the poor thing who fretted herself into this after 
my brother's departure. I sometimes think it was 
really a good thing that the child did not live to be a 
further anxiety and care — perhaps she will be stronger 
now than before." 

"H'm," said the doctor, with some reservation in his 
tone. "Her first child was healthy enough, at any 
rate. Look at the young rascal making mud pies of 
your garden borders, Mrs. Radford ! He's a splendid 
boy." 

"Oh, yes ; but then he had everything in his favor. 
My brother was with his wife all through it, and, 
though she went down with fever afterward, it was all 
quite natural and healthy at the time. I think one's 
mental attitude has everything to do with a child's 
birth. Doctor." 

"Perhaps you are right," said the physician a little 
gravely. "A woman knows more about herself at 
such times than any scientist. It is a pity for Mrs. 
Joyce, in one way " 

"Why?" asked Pamela quickly. 

"Because she is never likely to have another child," 
said the doctor quietly. 



PART II 



GILLIAN PARAMOUNT 



CHAPTER X 

THE telephone bell rang with that insistence that 
belongs to no other summons on earth; for 
even a Cabinet Minister will wait for the King or for 
death, and the police themselves have been known to 
hesitate before an armed man. But your dressmaker 
or most casual acquaintance, behind the brazen indif- 
ference of "Exchange," will ring you up on your mar- 
riage morn or your death-bed with the same certainty 
of being answered sooner or later. Nothing but an 
empty house daunts a telephone call. There is some- 
thing rather awful about the intrusion of it — the utter 
ignorance of the person at the other end as to what 
may be going on at the moment, a domestic tragedy or 
an interview that may make or mar a life, they must 
equally give way until the enormity of the intrusion 
is explained to the caller. 

When the bell had rung six times in succession, long 
peals that seemed to fill the flat, Mrs. Joyce said, "Oh, 
bother!" and ran out in her night-dress with a silk 
wrapper half on and half off. She struggled to get 
into the wrapper with one arm while she took up the 
receiver with the other hand, standing with bare feet 
before the instrument. 

"Are you Hyde Park 12,207?" 

"Yes." 

"Hold on, please, somebody wants you/* 

169 
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A pause of thirty seconds while Gillian cuddled her 
bare toes with one foot round the other on the board- 
ing of the passage and heard "Exchange" say : "You're 
through," then a voice in her ear, "Hallo !" 

"Oh, Stella ; is that you ? What a beast you are to 
make me get out of bed and come to the phone !" 

"Gracious, aren't you up yet. Gill ? Why, it's half- 
past eleven!" 

"I know. I was at the Headfoots' last night and 
we played bridge till one this morning, after a hard 
day." 

"I'm sorry, I'd have let you snore on if Fd known. 
I say, Gill, I want to see you." 

"Can't you come round to lunch?" 

"Can I?" 

"Yes, certainly, if you'll eat what comes. Don't be 
in a hurry and I'll get up." 

"All right — yes, I've finished now. Exchange," and 
the bell rang once more as Gillian put the receiver back 
on the rest. 

She walked back to her bedroom, yawning, a long 
braid of her brown curly hair tossed over one shoulder 
and her eyes rather heavy still with sleep, or the lack 
of it. She had had a disturbing week — ^a week of 
sharp telegrams and rumors in military circles of seri- 
ous trouble in Mahaleland that might drive the Gov- 
ernment to call on Lieutenant-General John Joyce as 
an expert authority in this particular corner of our 
African possession. General Joyce was at the present 
moment Commander-in-Chief and Governor of the 
Malayas, that group of islands that includes the Ivor- 
ies^ which post he had held since last year and was 
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likely to have held for at least another two. Mrs. 
Joyce's sentiments on hearing of the Mahaleland scare 
are best described as mixed. It was impossible to 
classify them further, since she had not done so her- 
self, beyond recognizing the fact that John might be 
returning to England at any minute, and it behooved 
her to rejoice. Uncertainty, however, is always agi- 
tating, and the last week had weighed on Gillian. She 
had danced and dined and motored feverishly through 
it, never giving herself time to think, and, now that 
there was a lull, she was paying the penalty. 

Mrs. Clutterbuck arrived at half-past one in a won- 
derful gown of all shades of rose, and an immense 
hat. She had only been married for two years, but 
they had developed the Stella Gilstrade of tailor-made 
frocks and neat ankles into a woman who could carry 
off many clothes, and know it. She had her own 
fortime— what Gilstrade had not? — ^and did not ask 
much of her husband save liberty. 

Mrs. Joyce was just finishing dressing when Stella 
walked into her bedroom. She looked at her visitor in 
the glass and laughed. 

"I say, Stella, how gorgeous! Are you going on 
anywhere ?" 

"I thought we might drop in at the Romilys* for 
half-an-hour if we felt inclined — it's just as you like." 

"Oh, anything !" said Gillian restlessly. "I'll frock 
up, too. One must go somewhere. Is Tom in town?" 

"No, he's coming up on Friday. Tom always makes 
such a business of amusing himself — ^he goes to thea- 
ters exactly as Aunt Mary goes to Church, because 
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it's the right thing to do. I don't believe they either 
of them like it, it fatigues them so." 

"He always wa3 like that in London," said Gil- 
lian, slipping her arms into a high-waisted gown. Tom 
Clutterbuck having been her guardian before her own 
marriage, they had few illusions with regard to each 
other; but it was indirectly through herself that he had 
renounced his old bachelorhood and married Stella 
Gilstrade with even more disparity in age than between 
General Joyce and Gillian. "Hook me up, will you," 
she added to her friend. "Then I needn't ring for 
Bloxham." 

"We're going down to Moor Fell next week to see 
to the alterations," said Stella, as she played maid. 
"It's a nuisance, but I shan't stay for long. I suppose 
it's no use asking you?" 

"No, thanks; not this time. Clarence has got an 
exeat and I must take him somewhere for the week- 
end." 

"Well, you must promise for the Summer, then, 
whether John is back or no. You can bring Clarence, 
anyway." 

"We should love it. Tom always gives the boy 
such a good time. What a brick you were to marry 
him and open Moor Fell to me again," said Gillian 
laughing. "I am never so happy or so well as in the 
old place." 

"Yes," said Stella composedly. "Well, it was the 
reward of your own virtue — you introduced us ! It's 
curious that we've both married men so much older 
than ourselves. Still, it's turning out very well." 

"I could have done with a little more of John's so- 
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ciety during the past six or seven years/' said Mrs. 
Joyce, a little inscrutably. "When he took up the 
Borderland command he did not expect to be there 
more than a year, but so many of our men made a 
hash of it in Africa that, in 1901, they packed him 
off there to command an infantry brigade, and he 
never came back till after the peace was signed." 

"He wasn't home for long then," said Stella sig- 
nificantly. 

"He was home long enough to be at the beck and 
call of every department in the War Office, it seemed 
to me," said Gillian bitterly. "And then they hurried 
him out again to command the troops in the Ivories, 
and the Socotra Expedition followed and prevented my 
joining him." 

"Oh, well, you did go out in 1905. I've good reason 
to know, for it quite spoiled my wedding! Your ab- 
sence made a big hole." 

"Stella, you're a dear!" Gillian turned round from 
the glass to look the other woman quickly in the eyes. 
It was noticeable that they neither of them made a 
further demonstration. "I was only out there six 
months," she added more slowly. 

I never quite understood why you came home." 

Terhaps I wanted to." Gillian gave an odd little 
laugh. "The Commander-in-Chief died and John was 
acting Governor. Oh, Stella, the ceremonies and the 
state in a group of islands like the Malayas and the 
Ivories is worse than Buckingham Palace! I could 
not go shopping in the bazaars without a guard in 
uniform. I could not go to a party, when *His Ex- 
cellency' did not come, without one of the A.D.C/s." 
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"That's nothing new," said Stella frivolously. "You 
always have an A.D.C. of sorts following at your heels 
in London." 

"Well — ^they were dear boys, but I hope I did not 
get on their nerves as they got on mine." 

"Something seems to have disagreed with you out 
there, certainly," said Stella critically, with a rather 
shrewd glance at the Governor's unwilling consort. 
"I always thought I should like the life." 

"So did I — once. But one gets into a groove. I 
found I missed London so that I was perfectly home- 
sick for a dinner at the Carlton and the shops in Bond 
Street! During this past two years I confess to you 
IVe shivered lest John should suggest my going out 
again — of course, it will be ripping to have him home," 
she added hastily. 

"I wonder if he will find you altered," said Mrs. 
Clutterbuck, looking over Gillian's shoulder into the 
glass. Mrs. John Joyce was still tall, but she was not 
coltish, as she had been seven years ago — or, perhaps, 
she knew better how to put on her clothes and choose 
them. The face under her cloudy dark hair was rather 
debonair and boyish as it had always been — a boy 
with feminine eyes and a humorous mouth. What had 
really altered Gillian was her subtle air of assurance, 
the gradually acquired knowledge that she was a pretty 
woman, and that had only come through public hom- 
age. 

"Am I altered?" she said a little curiously, bending 
in her turn to her reflection. "It's a serious question 
at thirty-two. Still, I don't see any gray hairs yet." 



mean." 
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Don't play the fool, Gill. You know what I 



I wonder if I shall find John altered/' said Mrs. 
Joyce simply. "He was growing very white and 
rather bald when I last saw him." 

"That's nothing; he was going bald, and he was 
quite gray as far back as that year we all stayed at 
Longcroft." 

Gillian laughed. "When he went away that time 
he was rather a hero of mine," she said lightly. "I 
remember I begged and prayed to go too!" 

"And he would not take you?" Stella, married two 
years to a husband who adored her sheepishly in pri- 
vate (she had firmly and kindly forbidden him to look 
at her in public), was incredulous. 

"He was far too sensible. I am sure now that he 
was quite right," said Mrs. Joyce easily. "I simply 
stormed at the time." 

"And yet when you did go to the Ivories " 

"That was five years later, Stella. I had seen the 
advantages of staying behind in England by then — it 
was John who had changed his mind." 

"And now?" 

"Now we'll go and have luncheon," laughed Gillian. 
"I have kept my complexion and my digestion, thanks 
to John not taking me to the Borderland in the first 
instance. I told the servants to send us up something 
we could eat. I hope you won't be starved." 

"Anything will do for me." 

They followed one another out of the wide, well- 
furnished bedroom, across a narrow passage like a 
gangway, and into a big room overlooking the Park, 
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where a recess was turned into a dining-room for the 
nonce. The Knightsbridge flats were residential, and 
Mrs. Joyce had such of her meals as she did not have 
out, in the restaurant, save when she had a friend. 
The flats were very condensed, but beautifully got up; 
Gillian's own room, and a smaller one for Bloxham 
(still in the service of the Joyce family, as maid to her 
mistress), a bath-room, and the big sitting-room com- 
prised the whole suite, and few of the residents had 
more, for the rent was exorbitant. When Clarence 
was up from Eton Bloxham had to sleep out, provided 
they were in London; but Mrs. Joyce generally man- 
aged to spend his holidays in the country, where he 
could fish and shoot and be happy out of doors. 
. The sitting-room in which Mrs. Joyce and Mrs. 
Clutterbuck lunched was painted white, like a yacht, 
and, indeed, there was something yacht-like in the 
whole design of the Knightsbridge Flats. The book- 
shelves were fixtures, made in white-painted wood to 
match the walls, the corners of the room were fitted 
with immovable settees — every inch of space was 
turned to account, and all the occupants had to do was 
to add their own furniture and draperies. Gillian had 
followed the scheme of the room and had hired her 
suites — white enamel also — from one of the big stores. 
Her curtains and carpets were a peculiar shade of blue, 
with a certain amount of "body-color" in it. She had 
no servants of her own save Bloxham, but the staff of 
the flats polished her brasses for her and kept things 
very like those on a smart steam yacht. When visitors 
looked out of the wide windows they almost expected 
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to see a stretch of blue waters, rather than the waving 
tops of trees in the Lady's Mile. 

"What became of you last night?" said Gillian, as 
she investigated the cold luncheon sent up from the 
restaurant. "I thought you were going to the Head- 
foots'. (H'm! not so bad. Fish salad, foie gras, claret 
jelly, and fruit. It's too hot for meat. I hope you 
don't mind.) Where did you go?" 

"This is excellent," said Stella, with her mouth full. 
The staff liked Mrs. Joyce and had seen that she had 
the choice items on tihe menu. "My dear, I went to 
Evelyn Carter's — they had a dinner." 

"Who was there ?" 

"The Romilys, and Lilla Brooke and her girl, and 
that Davantry man. Oh, and Dion Carleton " 

"No, I wonder what made Lady Evelyn ask himT 

"He took me in to dinner and played bridge with me 
afterward. He plays quite a good game." 

"Oh, for bridge — ^yes, it doesn't matter. But he's 
not quite, is he?" 

"N-no," Mrs. Qutterbuck admitted. "I suppose he 
isn't — ^but he was decidedly gone on me. Gill!" 

"I daresay he was. He doesn't often meet a pretty 
woman who is decently bred, I suppose. Didn't he 
dance attendance on you at that Charity Ball of the 
Carters'? He is evidently their stop-gap when they 
can't get enough of their own men." 

"Well, I don't know; he dances divinely. Gill " 

"Well?" 

"I think it would amuse me to go to one of those 
subscription dances at the Chichester, and take Carle- 
ton." 
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It is about his form," said Mrs. Joyce resignedly. 
"But one can't ask one's own friends to meet him — 
they mightn't be quite nice to him, you know. I must 
have a cur party." 

Who will be your cur ?" 

Oh, Rheinhardt, I think. Foreigners are never 
quite gentlemen unless they are diplomats. I daresay 
Lilla Brooke will bring a cur, too, and join us. We 
had better go fairly strong in numbers." 

"I'm not going to change round," said Stella firmly. 
"I prefer Captain Carleton to your Saxony doctors or 
Lilla's stock-exchange Jews ! Oh, by the way, talking 
of Jews, I saw Sybil Montague at Hurlingham the 
other afternoon in a Paquin gown. 

I wonder who paid for it!" said Gillian quietly. 
Oh, she's all right, Gill ; she's intensely respectable, 
isn't she? That calculating, brainy kind of woman 
always is. She's very clever as a journalist, but I 
sometimes wonder that she hasn't got on more so- 
cially. She has tried hard enough." 

"Her husband hampers her," said Mrs. Joyce, still 
quietly. "There are people who cannot quite swallow 
Monty." 

"And yet he was the better of the two— a good- 
natured little creature," said Stella shrewdly. "Do 
you remember his description of riding in the Park, 
and how you and I laughed till we were nearly ill — 
that year you had Mr. Meredith's place, and John was 
home ? You never see the Montagues now, do you ?" 

"No ; I dropped them that year. Oh, I meet her at 
parties sometimes, and we always speak." 

"Gill, they didn't do anything, did they?" said 
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Stella, struck with something in Gillian's voice. Vague 
speculations as to the Montagues' bridge-playing 
crossed her mind, and she tried to remember if there 
were anything shady against them. 

"No— oh, no." Gillian played absently with her 
empty wine glasses, and looked down at the remains 
of luncheon. The servants would not come until she 
rang — even Bloxham kept at a discreet distance. She 
and Stella had the wide, clear room to themselves. 

Suddenly she raised her eyes and looked curiously, 
almost like a child, at Mrs. Clutterbuck. 

"John paid her debts for her, after she had stayed 
with us at Longcroft," she said. "She owed money 
to her dressmaker and other little things like that — 
you know she was always turned out all right." 

"Gillian!" 

"And I suppose Monty was not doing very well 
just then. Kaffirs were down." 

"But, Gillian " 

"Oh, there was nothing wrong — just a clever wom- 
an and a man who was easily managed. I knew that. 
But I thought she was a little too expensive to know." 

"How did you find out?" 

"The usual thing — s, stupid slip in a hurry, when 
he ought to have been most careful. The letter with 
the check was returned a week or so after John sailed 
— it had been wrongly addressed. I put the letter and 
check back when I found out what it was, sealed the 
envelope, and redirected it." 

"In your own handwriting?" 

"I certainly did not disguise it, but she may not 
have distinguished it very easily through that jumble 
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of blue pencil and *Not known/ etc. Anyhow she 
must have accepted the check and been too wise to 
take any notice." 

"I wonder if she knows that she is found out!" 

"There was nothing really to find out. Sybil is most 
respectable, as you say. But she wanted her debts 
paid, and John is easy to handle. She is a woman 
who must have money — she covets material things, 
but she is too clever to sell herself, unless it were a 
much bigger bargain. Do you know what I have 
been wondering ever since? I have been wondering 
how much she got out of Lional Sinister before his 
eyes were opened, too!" 

"Lai ! was he a friend of hers ? I never knew. Oh, 
he's much too clever." 

"I thought so once — but no man is so clever as a 
clever woman," said Gillian Joyce drily. "Come and 
smoke a cigarette in the window, Stella. I like to see 
all the trees so far below me." 

"You ought to have a field-glass always on hand 
to distinguish people," said Mrs. Clutterbuck, as she 
settled herself among the blue cushions of the window 
seat with her knees up under her chin. "I know there 
must be heaps of fools that one knows in the Row, 
either at eleven or late in the afternoon. Of course, 
there's no one there now." It was three-o*-clock and 
the Park was deserted save for a few errand boys out 
on afternoon deliveries. "These are awfully good 
cigarettes, Gill. D'you remember how poor old Lai 
used to lecture me about smoking before I was mar- 
ried?" 

"Lional is a curious mixture," said Mrs. Joyce, 
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helping herself to the coffee, which a waiter had 
brought up from the restaurant. "He is so broad- 
minded in some ways that he is almost loose, and so 
narrow in others that we are always sparring. I have 
never really been friends with Lional Sinister ; he has 
always been more or less of a mentor, and I have had 
to stand on my rights." 

"That's only because you belong to the family," 
said Mrs. Clutterbuck, absently turning the cigarette 
in her fingers to read the brand. "He was just as tire- 
some about me — until I married. Then he seemed to 
think I was so far gone that nothing mattered. It's 
a point of view that many men hold; to my mind en- 
tirely French, and quite shocking." 

Mrs. Joyce laughed. "He never stopped lecturing 
me — ^^indeed his lectures began after I married John." 

"You were such a child. Can I get these in Lon- 
don?" 

"I don't know. I'll ask Bertie, he sent them to 



me. 



"About the only decent thing he's done yet," said 
Mrs. Clutterbuck coolly. "How can you let that cub 
of a boy hang round you and sulk and try to keep 
other men off. Gill !" 

"Oh, I don't know; he's not a bad sort, really. 
And he's rather amusing." 

"He's not amusing to me when you are talking to 
anyone else. He behaves like a dromedary with two 
humps. Now, I like Tommy — Tommy's a dear boy, 
and really devoted to you. He will almost chaperon 
you with Bertie, or Roger Goodenough, and he always 
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comes back smiling when you're sufficiently amiable to 
spare him ten minutes." 

"Tommy's a dear," said Mrs. Joyce remorsefully. 
"I adore Tommy — we are real good pals. But it's just 
because the other makes a fuss — don't you under- 
stand ?" 

"I suppose I do," said Mrs. Clutterbuck reluct- 
antly, "but it doesn't make him any more palatable." 

Gillian's present world was filled with very different 
personalities to what it had been five years since. 
Then it was just beginning to be recruited by her hus- 
band's friends, with the family, however, still dom- 
inant Colonel Joyce's circle, though more lively than 
his actual relations in bulk, were necessarily of an 
older generation than his wife; and, though she still 
visited at such houses as Sir Wilfred and Lady Rals- 
ton's, she had kept in touch with the friends her hus- 
band had made for her in a more perfunctory than 
spontaneous spirit, mainly because it was to John's 
interest that she should do so. But the family had 
gradually hummed off into distance and the back- 
ground of her life, until nothing was left of its over- 
powering quality but a humorous recollection, and 
her immediate contact with it had dwindled to a friend- 
ship with Stella Clutterbuck, and an occasional visit 
to Lady Mary, who was still living on Clapham Com- 
mon and seemed likely to do so for uncounted years. 
Mrs, Joyce did not, indeed, find time to stay at the 
Westlakes nowadays ; but she sent Clarence for a few 
days at a time, and generally manoeuvered to spare 
him a Sunday there. The most intimate figures in 
Gillian Joyce's London life were a devoted band of 
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young men who were all more or less in attendance 
on her, and all more or less on terms of the same im- 
personal intimacy. Gillian was very much like a boy 
among boys with Bertie Head foot, Tommy Athalstan, 
and Roger Goodenough — ^the latter being one of those 
sons of the Yorkshire rector with whom she had 
fished and shot and played in her holidays when Ma- 
jor Clutterbuck was her guardian. Roger was now a 
young man, just through Cambridge and reading for 
the Bar; but he was still Gillian's playfellow in the 
West End of London as he had been on the Yorkshire 
Moors. 

Roger Goodenough was the first person to light 
upon Mrs. Joyce and Mrs. Clutterbuck after they had 
finished their way through the crowd on Lady Romily's 
staircase that afternoon and were panting at the heat 
in the gallery above. 

"For goodness' sake, Roger, get us some tea, there's 
a dear!" said Gillian breathlessly, as she slipped into a 
corner behind a dozen people whom she did not want 
to recognize. "This is like the lion house at the Zoo!" 

"Yes, can't you hear 'em roaring?" said Goodenough 
cheerfully, as he elbowed his way toward the tables. 
He had one cup of tea slopped over his trousers, and 
the indignant wife of an ambassador said very dis- 
tinctly that she did not like the manners of English- 
men, they carried their football methods into civilized 
society! — ^but Roger persisted valiantly, and, after 
winning a cup of tea at the cost of personal danger, 
carried it with the patient triumph of a big dog back 
to the corner where he had left Gillian. She was still 
there, but she was in possession of the enemy — sl good- 
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looking man in the Blues, a cousin of Lord Romily's 
— ^and all that Roger got was a little nod and "Thanks 
awfully !" as she took her tea and reverted to her sol- 
dier, who had done nothing for her. 

"I do think Gillian might talk to a chap when he's 
earned her a cup of tea by the sweat of his brow!" 
he grumbled good-naturedly to Stella, who was await- 
ing her own share at the hands of a friend of her 
husband's. 

"She does treat you vilely — ^but, then, you know you 
like it," said Stella frankly, glancing up from under 
her rose-lined hat at his good-looking, boyish face. 

"O, well, you know — it's Gillian," he said sheep- 
ishly. "Of course, I'm jolly glad to do anjrthing for 
her, thanks or not." 

"Why?" asked Stella calmly. 

"Oh, she's such a good sort." 

"You are," said Mrs. Clutterbuck laughing. "Look 
here, cut Captain Romily out! Thrust yourself into 
the conversation — I'll help you." 

"She wouldn't like that," said Goodenough simply. 
"It's only that I haven't seen her for two days, and 
she went golfing with that beast Head foot yesterday, 
so I thought it was my turn." 

"Oh, Roger," said Gillian, turning her head at the 
moment, "will you come for a gallop to-morrow? 
My mare needs exercise and Bertie's going to lend me 
his own gee. Eight sharp in the Park, if you can 



come." 



"Rather!" said the boy beaming. His face was 
such a looking-glass to his mind that Mrs. Clutter- 
buck laughed outright. 
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"Nice for Bertie," she said. "He'll be very pleased 
when he finds that Gill borrowed his horse to ride 
with you, won't he! Well, I suppose it's your turn — 
as you say." 

A flush of humor lit Goodenough's eyes unexpect- 
edly. "I bet it will be Tommy's next week," he said. 
"And then we'll all meet at her flat and swear at each 
other and shake hands on it." 

"Yes, that's how she keeps you level," said Stella 
drily. 

"Come along," said Gillian, a few minutes later, 
"I'm nearly choked and melting with heat. You don't 
want to stay do you, Stella? I had no idea it would be 
so bad, had you ? Let's say good-bye to Lady Romily, 
and assure her that we've had tea. It's more than all 
her guests can say," 

Stella stopped twice on the way out to speak to 
groups of people whom she knew, and who had hith- 
erto been lost in the crush, asked a woman to lunch 
next day, and engaged a man for a theater party 
next week, and by the time she and Gillian emerged 
into the comparative cool and comfort of Piccadilly it 
was six-o'-clock. The long-suferii^ Roger had 
squeezed himself out after them, and stood on the 
pavement fanning himself with his hat. 

"What are you going to do next. Gill ?" 

"Going home," said Gillian decidedly. "I've got to 
dress — I'm dining at the Ralstons' to-night. Call me 
a taxi, there's a dear boy." 

"I will if I can get through the crowd — ^but there 
seems to have been an accident. Man doing a faint, 
I think. No wonder in this heat !" 
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There was a gathering press of people just beyond 
the Romilys' town house that extended along the 
pavement and prevented the people coming and go- 
ing from the party to find their carriages or enter 
them when found. It was only an elderly man fallen 
in a faint, as Roger had said, but for the minute the 
police could not carry him out of the way or disperse 
the passers-by. As Gillian and Stella pressed forward 
instinctively to look, like others, a quietly-dressed 
woman touched the nearest constable on the arm and 
showed him something. She did it with a certain re- 
luctance and as if she hesitated to put herself for- 
ward, but the policeman with a note of relief in his 
voice said, "Thank you, Miss," and allowed her to 
move past him to the unconscious man. She was not 
in uniform, but both Gillian and Stella had caught 
sight of the badge in her hand, and recognized a mem- 
ber of the St. John Ambulance Brigade suddenly called 
on duty. Stella watched with open curiosity as the 
young woman knelt down beside the unconscious man 
and began rendering "first aid" in a perfectly business- 
like manner; but a curious change crossed Gillian's 
face at the sight. Some of the careless, devil-may-care 
indiflFerence went out of it, and a shadow as of some 
old earnestness dimmed her hazel eyes. She turned 
to Goodenough almost impatiently. 

"There's a cab passing now! Do run and stop it, 
Roger." 

He succeeded pantingly, and helped her in, Stella 
following reluctantly, for she was interested in the 
street accident, and then Roger paused, looking wist- 
fully at the two smaller seats behind the driver. 
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"May I come back and smoke a cigarette with you. 
Gill?" 

"Yes, do," said Gillian almost eagerly. "I want 
someone to talk to, and you can fasten my gown for 
me if Bloxham happens to be out." 

Roger accepted this role amicably. He was used to 
fastening Gillian's frocks from her schooldays. They 
dropped Stella at the Alexandra where she was stay- 
ing, and themselves went on to Knightsbridge, where 
Roger sat and smoked in the cool white sitting-room 
of the flat with the window open over the Park and 
Mrs. Joyce dressed, the door of her bedroom standing 
open that she might talk to him. Fortunately Blox- 
ham was in to do her mistress's hair, but Gillian kept 
Roger Goodenough until it was time for her to start 
(the Ralstons lived on the other side of the Park) 
and then dropped him at the Marble Arch. Never 
had she seemed more irresponsible or dauntless to 
life, and her irrelevant chatter had challenged him to 
incessant laughter all the time they had spent together 
since they parted from Mrs. Clutterbuck at her hotel ; 
and yet the boy, who really cared for Gillian," was a 
little uneasy and dissatisfied. He saw her face — 
young, buoyant, and careless — ready for the next 
thing, though it was only a dull dinner party, as she 
leaned forward to say good-night ; then the taxi turned 
away, leaving him with a sense of restless activity and 
incessant movement. 

"Gill does rattle round a bit," he thought. "She 
never seems content to stop at one thing — ^always on 
the go for something fresh." 

The dinner party at the Ralstons' was very military. 
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Hardly a guest was present but had connections either 
in, or retired from, the Army, and the talk inevitably 
touched on home or distant commands, recent wars 
and the chances of warfare. It is difficult to realize 
how often some comer of the Empire is under arms 
when one is sitting peaceably at home at a well-spread 
dining-table; though, as a matter of fact, there is gen- 
erally "border trouble," "native unrest," or "skirmish- 
ing" somewhere or other in our widespread domin- 
ions. As the talk forced itself upon her intelligence 
Gillian's expression grew more and more alert and 
restless; she had learned a way of late of pushing 
trouble from her "with both hands earnestly," and the 
realities of danger and heroism stung her as had the 
little incident of the St. John Ambulance Brigade that 
day. She had made her life elsewhere, and resented 
the ghost of an old enthusiasm. In the same way 
she would not dwell upon the fact that she, also^ had 
a stake in the Empire. Nearly opposite to her at table 
was the wife of another soldier — a, man not so high up 
in the Service as John Joyce, and at present suppress- 
ing an unexpected and immaterial disturbance in 
Nlkamba. It was so sudden and small a matter that 
the Press had hardly got hold of it; but, since fever 
stalked rampant in the district where he and his slen- 
der forces were maintaining order at a percentage of 
ten to one, and since his wife was ignorant of his ex- 
act position, she was suffering as much as if he were 
certainly menaced. Gillian unconsciously watched this 
woman, and saw her turn twice with a start as the 
butler offered her wine, almost as if she were expecting 
something else. Toward the end of dinner her place 
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was suddenly empty — she had retired before Lady 
Ralston had "collected eyes." 

"I'm afraid there is no news for her — she was ex- 
pecting a cablegram — it was to be sent on/' said the 
General, in brief explanation to a sympathetic question 
from his dinner partner. 

"Is the Colonel ill, then?" 

"A slight attack of enteric — but he was forced to 
move on with the troops at his command, and she 
does not even know where he is. He promised to 
cable '' 

Gillian moved restlessly and forced herself to listen 
to what Lady Ralston was saying in reply to a query 
as to how they had liked their last command, which 
had been in England. 

"Oh, fairly well. But it was a little awkward when 
we had royalty there inspecting," she said. 

"Yes, that house is small," another woman agreed 
sympathetically. 

"The Prince said he thought it quite convenient. 
Well, no wonder! he had most of the house to him- 
self. My dear, the children were boarded out, and I 
was poked up a back staircase all the while he was 
there/' 

She rose as she finished the remark and Gillian fol- 
lowed with the other ladies from the dining-room, 
with a little smile on her lips. She felt it a relief to 
smile, and she went on chatting to her hostess of the 
inconvenience of entertaining as Commander-in-Chief 
in narrow comers of the Empire, both of them re- 
calling ludicrous incidents of their husbands' Service; 
and all the while she was pushing realities and trage- 
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dies from her with the fierce feeling that this was a 
dinner party, and that they were all met to enjoy 
themselves. 

In the little ante-room off the drawing-room she 
caught sight of the other soldier's wife who had sat 
opposite to her at dinner before their entrance an- 
nounced itself. She was leaning her arms upon the 
mantelshelf and her head down upon them, sobbing 
cruelly. The poor woman's beautifully dressed hair 
and well-gowned figure seemed to make it all the more 
terrible. This was real, while they were all carrying 
on their lives just as usual and pretending that such 
things could not touch themselves, when it might have 
happened to any of them whose sons and husbands 
were on guard at the outposts of the Empire — to John 
Joyce as well as to others, since he was usually the 
Stormy Petrel. She remembered the Socotra Expedi- 
tion, the rumor of fresh trouble in Mahaleland this 
year. 

"I am afraid the cable has not come," said Lady 
Ralston. 

Mrs. Joyce turned her back abruptly on that be- 
trayed figure, even before the Colonel's wife wiped 
her eyes quietly and came through the division of 
the rooms with an unaffected dignity. It made Gillian 
long to shriek out in revolt against the shadow that 
for a moment had touched her; she felt she hated 
it, and the pang of pain that forced itself on her with 
the realities of life, even as the sight of the St. John 
Ambulance worker had done that afternoon. 

"It is not necessary — I am young — I won't have it," 
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she said to herself fiercely. "I am in the full swing of 
life — I will not stand still and suffer.'* 

Outside in the quiet street the newspaper boys were 
calling a special. Something had happened in one of 
our ramparts — a sub-marine lost and five lives wasted, 
or a handful of men butchered by savages over whom 
we hold sway. It might have been the very news for 
which the Colonel's wife had waited, though as it 
chanced it was not "Fighting in Africa. Germany 
claims Mahaleland. Possible war." 

"Let us play bridge," said Lady Ralston composedly. 



CHAPTER XI 

CLARENCE'S handwriting, from being very 
large, had become very small. There was a 
business-like quality about it that never really altered, 
but gradually shaped into the usual man's caligraphy. 
It was already tidier than Gillian's, who wrote with 
the abandonment of the modern woman, in leaded 
typt; but his spelling was not yet as advanced as his 
intentions. The day after Mrs. Clutterbuck had 
lunched with her his mother received a letter from 
him that caused her unusual maternal qualms; for 
Gillian was, on the whole, amenable to Lional Sinis- 
ter's adjurations to her ''not to be afraid for Clarence." 
This is the letter : 

"Dearest Mother: 

"Hope you are quite well. Thanks for the hamper 
and letter. The other men in my House enjoyed the 
grub as much as I did, nearly. I have been rather off 
color lately, as I had a headache all one day and 
fainted during a Corps inspection. Still, these things 
cannot be helped. I wish you would come down on 
Saturday, and then we could go somewhere for the 
week-end. I'm glad there is an exeat. It seems a 
very long time to the holidays. 

"Now I must end. With lots of love and a good 
hug to you, old darling, from 

"Clarence." 
192 
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The immediate result of this was a letter from Gil- 
lian to the house-master demanding why Clarence 
had fainted, and if he was all right, and whether the 
master thought it would do him good to go to Brigh- 
ton, or was it too far for the two days ? Fortunately 
Gillian was not unreasonable, even about Clarence, and 
did not often worry the authorities as to his moral 
and physical welfare. The master wrote back that 
Clarence had a little overtaxed his strength — ^he was 
growing too fast — and there was nothing the matter. 
He thought that Brighton would do the boy more 
good than keeping him in London. 

"Well; I must go down on the Saturday morning 
and have him out of the house as much on the stroke 
of twelve as they will let me," said Gillian resignedly. 
"What a bore that this man doesn't want me to have 
Clar in town — we could have done some theaters." 

She would infinitely rather have crammed in a mat- 
inee and a music-hall, and perhaps a motor excursion 
on Sunday than undertaken a cross-country journey 
to the seaside. However, the master evidently rec- 
ommended fresh air rather than hot theaters and Gil- 
lian was meek where Clarence was concerned. Brigh- 
ton could never be called dull, and Clarence liked 
plenty to do and little to think about. 

The Friday before this pilgrimage, however, was 
the night of Mrs. Joyce's cur party and proved suf- 
ficiently strenuous to make the change to Brighton 
next day a refreshment and a boon. The party had 
been further strengthened by Anita de SoUa, who was 
the only intimate survival of Gillian's second circle of 
acquaintances, as she had been of the first. Anita 
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belonged to no exclusive period or set, and survived 
all things, from a craze for bicycles to Lady Mary's 
disapproval. She brought with her a cur of her own, 
of whom it is sufficient to say that his name was 
Willoughby Walden and that he was an actor. Lady 
Brooke had readily promised to join, but had not 
mentioned who was her contribution to the male ele- 
ment of the party. All the women were a little at- 
tracted by the unconventionality of the thing, and 
the chance to meet without hindrance men of a kind 
whom they must have hesitated to cultivate among 
their own set. It was the budding instinct of a down- 
ward equality with their menkind, who, in the same 
manner, would have arranged a supper party for cer- 
tain musical comedy girls or a pretty t)rpist, apart 
from their own menage. The next descent for a 
jaded appetite is the man who finds attraction in a 
cap and apron, and the woman who points out to her 
friend that her chauffeur is good to look at. But 
Gillian and her allies were not by any means at this 
stage. They were merely amusing themselves with 
forbidden fruit because it was a change of diet, and 
it was urgent to be amused — with the realities of life 
a dread in the background. 

They met at the Chichester Hotel, in the famous 
cul-de-sac off the Strand, where they were going to 
dine before the dance. Gillian was a little after time, 
and found Anita and Walden, Stella and Captain 
Carleton, already assembled. Rheinhardt had not yet 
arrived, however, nor had Lady Brooke. 

"I hope we shall get something fit to eat," she said, 
with her usual debonair air to the company already 
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present. "I ordered a special dinner, but I won't vouch 
for it." 

"Oh, it is not so bad," Mr. Waldon assured her. 
"I have been here before — it's a great theatrical place, 
you know." 

"Is it?" said Gillian rather doubtfully, rising from 
the arm of the sofa where she had seated herself to 
meet Otto von Rheinhardt, who had just entered the 
lounge. He was less foreign than his name, having 
been bom and bred in England, and, though he was 
entitled to the "von" in Germany, he dropped it in 
England as accentuating his nationality. He spoke 
English as an Englishman, yet in appearance there 
was still something a little unusual about him, per- 
haps a fashion of parting his very fair and curly hair 
down the middle of his head, and an elaborate nicety 
of dress. He used scent, too — a very expensive scent 
that would have been quite correct for a dandy of 
the Georgian period, but which has given way nowa- 
days to a vague impression of soap and cigarettes. 

"I'm afraid I gave you short notice — so glad you 
could comei" said Gillian, giving him her hand. "You 
know Mrs. Clutterbuck — and Miss de SoUa?" 

"I was delighted to come" — he hardly dropped Mrs. 
Joyce's hand until he had bowed, rather low, to Stella 
and Anita, who had both met him before. Anita, in- 
deed, was one of his patients. He had become the 
fashion since certain minor royalties had taken their 
gout to his consulting-room (it was remarked that 
even royal patients went to him, and not he to them) , 
and, thot]gh Harley Street said he was a fraud, there 
was no doubt that he was effective. 
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"I have not danced for how long I should not like 
to say/' he said, with an air of charming frankness. 
"I am immensely looking forward to this evening/' 

"Are you keen ?" said Gillian laughing. The young 
blood beat pleasantly in her own veins, and Dr. Rhein- 
hardt's tall figure promised a good partner. 

"I love it; it is one of the bores of my profession 
that I can't go out more at night, but when one works 
hard one has to sleep a certain number of hours." 

"It is one of the bores of your success, you mean," 
said Anita in her low, charming voice. "If you were 
only an ordinary physician you would find more time 
to dance — ^and to desire more patients!" 

"Lady Brooke, madam," said the waiter to Gillian 
in a confidential aside. 

Gillian turned round to greet the last of the party, 
and almost started. Behind Lilla Brooke, dodging 
her long gown with neat dexterity, trotted a too fa- 
miliar figure — a small man in evening dress, with a 
white waistcoat and one diamond in his shirt front. 
If the diamond had not betrayed his origin, the long, 
hooked nose and Oriental dark eyes would have pro- 
claimed him a Jew, despite his flaccid city face. 

"How do you do, Mr. Montague," said Gillian, re- 
covering herself. "Stella, you remember Mr. Monta- 
gue? Dr. Rheinhardt — Captain Carleton — Mr. Wal- 
den. Miss de SoUa you have met before." 

She was furious in her heart with Lilla Brooke 
for this addition to the party, but she could say noth- 
ing. Certainly Monty fulfilled the qualification of 
"cur" to a nicety, she thought bitterly, but if Lilla had 
>nly mentioned his name she would have found a 
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good excuse why he should not be asked. Gillian 
would rather that her cur party should have come to 
Lady Mary Critchett's ears than to Sybil Montague's, 
and, of course, she could not ask Monty not to men- 
tion it. She was not exactly ashamed of herself, she 
would have faced it out to any one who had heard 
of it in her own set, but she felt that, in some subtle 
way, it lowered her to Sybil's level and put a weapon 
into her hands did she need to strike. 

"Are we late ?" Lady Brooke was saying gaily. "So 
awf'ly sorry! Too bad of me — but Mr. Montague 
was talking business with me and then I brought him 
here for a change, to play and amuse himself. I'm 
sure it's good for a business man to 'friv' sometimes." 

("Tips on the Stock Exchange," thought Gillian 
disgustedly. "I might have guessed. It was just what 
Lilla wanted — a small way of repaying him without 
having to invite him to one of her own parties.") 

"Well, let's go and have dinner, anyway," she said 
aloud. "The dancing begins at ten, and if s half-past 
eight now." 

Dr. Rheinhardt offered her his arm and stood back 
while Lady Brooke and Montague led the way. There 
was a natural falling into couples that seemed to out- 
line the proceedings of the night, a settled partnership 
that was not to be dissolved. The annoyance of 
Monty's presence rather shadowed the festivity for 
Gillian, and she leaned back a trifle discontentedly in 
her chair, answering even Rheinhardt's swift flow of 
conversation absently. He talked with the vitality 
of a foreigner compared with the deUberation of Eng- 
lish manners, and suddenly he leaned forward under 
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cover of the general chatter and looked as keenly at 
Mrs. Joyce as he might have done at a patient 

"Something is troubling you very much," he said 
kindly. "Does my talking annoy you? Would you 
rather be left in peace?*' 

"I have a headache. I'm awfully sorry to be so 
stupid/' said Gillian, a little shocked at herself. And 
then she snatched at the first excuse that rose in her 
mind. "I'm a little bothered over my boy — ^he's at 
Eton, and I had a letter from him the other day in 
which he confessed to fainting at a drill. His master 
says he is growing too fast." 

"What age is he ?" said Rheinhardt, with quick sym- 
pathy in his voice. "At Eton, did you say? But 
surely he is too young — ^your son!" 

"No; he is fourteen — it's his first year." Gillian 
laughed a little and blushed all over her smooth face 
and up to her hazel eyes. She did not look more 
than five-and-twenty, and he could not tell anyway 
that she had been married before she was seventeen. 
Her blush was almost apologetic. 

"It seems absurd," he said. "Forgive me, but you 
are almost a curiosity, owning to a boy of fourteen. 
I do not think you need be anxious, anyway. Your 
house-master is boimd to be careful." 

"The school is not a very healthy one, owing to its 
lying so low. But there is an exeat this week, and 
I am taking him to Brighton." 

"Excellent — ^you could not do better, so long as you 
stay on the sea front." 

"We are going to the Metropole. Clarence likes 
noise," said his mother indulgently. "I should have 
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chosen the Norfolk myself, but he votes it so dull." 

"And you go——" 

"Oh, to-morrow. They have only the two days, 
you know. I am going down to fetch him, and we 
shall pick up my luggage, such as it is, and go straight 
through." 

Her attention was distracted by a question from 
Mrs. Clutterbuck, and she found herself involved in 
a laughing argument as to how she clasped her hands 
— right over left, or left over right. "You know, 
Gillian, if you clasp left over right you are born to 
obey, but if you clasp right over left you are born 
to command!" In the midst of the hubbub Rhein- 
hardt leaned back in his chair and seemed to be 
thinking. He did not join in the discussion. 

"I don't know, I'm sure," said Gillian carelessly. 
"I expect it's the way one's nurse taught one. Oh, 
right over left, I think — ^yes, that's natural." 

"Natural to you, Mrs. Joyce, anyway," said Captain 
Carleton. He spoke with a freedom that was rather 
offensive, without meaning to be so, for he was on 
his best behavior and he wished to leave a good impres- 
sion. It flattered him a little that a woman so young 
and good-looking as Stella Clutterbuck should choose 
him for a partner for the whole evening, for that 
was what it came to at a Chichester subscription 
dance. Stella was a rich >voman — b, Gilstrade and 
money was a household saying — ^and she was smart 
and rather sporting. Carleton was a man who was 
no longer young, and who had never been very popu- 
lar in society. No one could exactly say why. He 
came of a recognized family, and his accession to very 
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considerable wealth and a place in Hampshire had 
been the reason for his leaving the Household Cav- 
alry some years before. But — well — Mrs. Joyce's 
feeling was typical of his effect upon men and women 
no better bom and bred than himself. "One could not 
ask one's own friends to meet him — they might not 
be quite nice to him, you know!" And so she had 
gathered together a cur party, for which Dion Carle- 
ton was the original reason. 

There was, however, no doubt that he could do one 
thing perfectly. He waltzed like a Hungarian, with 
the restraint of an English dancing-master. And it 
was to be acknowledged that Mrs. Joyce, in pronounc- 
ing him still a cur, did not dwell on the fact that she 
had invited Otto von Rheinhardt in a like capacity. 
Rheinhardt danced as well as most Germans, and his 
unflagging strength and swing were delightful to any- 
one like Gillian, who loved motion for motion's sake. 
She danced through most of the program .with him, 
and sat out the remainder, with a reversion to duty 
when her friends' curs reminded her. But they were 
not such successful partners as Rheinhardt. 

"Tell me more about your boy," he said, leaning 
a little towards her in the pauses of the dance. It 
hardly mattered where one number began and one 
ended, since they danced or rested as suited their 
energies. "I am so interested. I never realized that 
you had a boy till to-night." 

This was the way to Gillian's heart — a chance entry 
perhaps — it was not possible to tell with the physician, 
whose sympathetic manner was part of his stock- 
in-trade. 
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"Oh, he's a duck — just a boy." Clarena's mother 
laughed a little, flushing up to her eyes in that quick 
fashion of hers that seemed a diaracteristic. It 
showed her as very young, and the clear skin was 
as transparent as her feeling. "He's the usual mix- 
ture of baby and man of the world — we've been 
everywhere together." 

"Paris ?" 

"Rather. Clarence helps me choose my clothes, 
and criticizes the manequins. He's very fond of 
chocolat vanille from the Rue Royale, too." 

"So are we all — if we knew! And he is fourteen?" 

"Yes. He was at a preparatory school at Crow- 
borough up to last year. I used to go down to the 
Beacon and have him over on Sundays. Do you know 
that boy plays bridge very well." 

"He will find that useful later on. What is he 
going to be?" 

"Oh, the Army — he's his father's boy there." She 
forgot that pulling of strings on her own part, when 
Clarence might have voted for the Navy and sailed 
away from her some three years hence. 

"Studious ?" 

"Not very, I'm afraid. He can do anythii^ well, 
but he can't learn anything. Still I hope he'll pull 
through his exams all right." 

"Is he a cricketer?" 

"No — football. And you'd never think it; he's 
such a darling mixture ! Qarence is a great favorite 
with girls. He's almost impertinent." 

"Not a shy boy!" 

"Rather reserved in manner — with grown-up peo- 
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pie. Oh, but when he's on with a girl he's as cool 
as a clubman !" She checked herself suddenly, color- 
ing again deliciously. "Do I bore you ?" 

"Bore me? Fm delighted — fascinated. I didn't 
think you had it in you." He laughed. "But here's 
Lady Brooke's funny little friend " 

The conversation snapped off short with Monty's 
smiling advance. He was smiling indeed so largely 
that it seemed to reach the wrinkles of his white 
waistcoat, and the contrast of his insignificant face 
and figfure to Rheinhardt's large impressiveness made 
each man look a little exaggerated in his turn. Monty 
was not quite at his ease. He fidgeted with his shirt 
cuff, on which were scribbled several hieroglyphics, 
and looked at Gillian's unsmiling face with a nervous 
upper lip. 

"Don't move, old man!" he said to Rheinhardt, who 
had risen and stood with one long leg balanced on 
the stair on which Gillian sat, her chin resting in her 
hand. He leaned his elbow on his knee, much as she 
was doing, and looked down at her with eyes which 
were opaque rather than clear. 

"What is it ?" asked Gillian of Monty rather crossly. 
She did not want to be interrupted, and her attitude 
was a little uncompromising. 

"I came to crave the guerdon of a dance, fair 
lady!" said Monty, with his comic corkscrew attitude, 
and his head on one side. "One little dance is the 
humble petition of— of yours truly," he ended, the 
manner of the sixteenth century giving way to the 
twentieth in a hurry. 

"Oh!" said Gillian blankly. She did not laugh. 
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which was unkinder to Monty than if she had refused 
his exaggerated request. "Oh, yes, of course. What 
dance do you want?" 

"There's a two-step later on — can I bag that ?" said 
Monty bluntly, referring to his shirt sleeve. 

"Yes, of course, with pleasure!" said Gillian flatly. 
She did not want to dance with Monty at all, but she 
thought it very impolite to refuse. And at least he 
was an even more perfect dancer than the German — 
he could "waltz on a soup plate," as the saying goes. 
"I've no program — ^you must remind me," she added 
brusquely. 

"Oh, I say — ^but suppose you two are in some sylvan 
glade of the Retreat, and Fm de trop!" He pro- 
nounced it in English exactly as it is written (Monty 
was nothing if not humorous) and his right eyelid 
flickered. Rheinhardt stared at him with a super- 
ciliousness worthy of a dozen vons to his name, and 
Gillian flushed again, this time with anger. 

"Then you can leave it alone — if I am so obviously 
hiding myself to avoid dancing with you!" she said 
sharply. "But I don't do that kind of thing, Mr. 
Montague — I have been very much in evidence all 
night." 

Monty retreated, with his hand held up to his ear 
in protest. And in truth Gillian would have felt it a 
satisfaction to have boxed his ears in actual fact, for 
she was furious. When it came to the dance she had 
promised him, she was careful to be in the lounge 
where Mrs. Clutterbuck and Anita de SoUa were also 
sitting, and to give him no excuse for avoiding a 
tete-a-tete, which she intended to be as unpleasant as 
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possible. In truth poor Monty paid rather hardly 
for his own lack of taste and tact, and was reduced 
from the least trace of facet iousness to stammering 
apology. 

" 'Pon my soul I didn't mean to offend/' he said, 
wiping his sallow skin with a silk handkerchief as if 
he found Gillian's wrath really scorching. *'I was 
only playing the giddy joker." 

"I don't appreciate that kind of joke," said Gillian 
bluntly. "And Dr. Rheinhardt was naturally dis- 
gusted. We have never been in the Retreat to-night 
at all, as you would have known if you had taken the 
trouble to look." 

She was an honest fighter, but there was little dis- 
cretion in her. Monty was good-natured in the main, 
but he resented being brought to book, especially as 
he had really meant no harm. The couples in the 
Retreat were a byword, it is true; but then if a 
pretty woman brought a party to a "Sub" at the 
Chichester, she was supposed to be going the whole 
hog, and out on the rag-time! Gillian had stretched 
her power to do a rowdy thing to breaking-point, 
really out of good nature to Stella Clutterbuck, who 
had wanted to see more of Carleton, and knew it was 
impossible in her own set. They were both suf- 
ficiently young and emancipated to run the risk, and 
assert that they could dance at the Chichester and not 
impair their position did they so choose. But the 
unwise thing was in putting Monty in a nasty temper. 

"Detestable little worm! I can't think how Lady 
Brooke can stand him — he is no friend of mine," Mrs. 

•xe said to Rheinhardt later on, when they took 
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up the broken sequence of their partnership. "I told 
him what I thought of his manners." 

It did not occur to her as a further indiscretion 
to speak so to Dr. Rheinhardt, nor did his shrug of 
the shoulders tend to open her eyes. 

"I wish you had let me do the talking to him," he 
S^id. 

"Oh, no — I am quite capable of talking for myself. 
And when men begin to talk they quarrel, whereas a 
woman only restores order." 

Rheinhardt threw back his head and laughed. "Did 
you restore order?" he said, putting his arm gently 
round her waist for the new waltz that was just be- 
ginning. "Do you know you are full of surprises — 
and charms !" 

Then for the first time his arm tightened ever so 
little, and Gillian remembered that he also was a cur. 
She felt a trifle upset by the whole outcome of the 
evening, glad that it was nearly over, a little bored 
by her experiment. "He doesn't amuse me after all," 
she said to herself. That was the crux of it — ^to be 
amused. And the entertainment was palling. 

She waltzed out the dance in silence, in a mute 
resistance to that new pressure of his arm, and broke 
up the party soon after. Mrs. Clutterbuck's broug- 
ham was to take her home, and there was no room 
for Rheinhardt or Carleton. Gillian breathed a sigh 
of relief as she leaned back in the padded seat and 
heard the door slammed upon them. 

"I've danced every dance, I believe, and my feet 
are so sore I could cry !" she declared, kicking off her 
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satin slippers and nestling her toes into the fluffy rug 
at the bottom of the carriage. 

"My dear, don't ask me what I've done!" was 
Stella's reply. "Carleton waltzes too divinely — one 
gets carried away. I believe I've said the most indis- 
creet things." 

"Oh, Stella, you haven't — it's not safe with a man 
like that." 

Mrs. Clutterbuck laughed. "Have you proved it 
with Rheinhardt?" she said. "I thought he was going 
to kiss you during that last extra." 

"He wouldn't dare!" said Gillian explosively. 

"I don't know. It's just the kind of stupid vulgar 
mistake a man of that kind does make. However, 
we neither of us gave them a chance, and we've had 
a most instructive evening, and it's all over." 

"Is it all over?" said Gillian, a little doubtfully. 
"That's the worst of things that one does — they be- 
gin, and then they never seem to end." 

"They end for men — why not for women? I'm a 
sportswoman. Gill — I'll ride hell-for-leather while 
hounds are running, but I won't look back. And after 
all," she added consolingly, "these men are not likely 
to meet us very often. They hardly know anyone 
that we know." 

But Gillian was too tired to be consoled. "It never 
seems worth while when it's over," she said, laying 
her head tiredly against the cushions. "And yet one 
goes on doing things. I thought it would amuse me 
more — I do so hate not to be amused !" 



CHAPTER XII 

CLARENCE'S house-master was a young man with 
a sense of humor and a friendly manner. He 
liked Mrs. Joyce, though to his own shocked surprise 
he found himself treating her like another schoolboy, 
a little older and more responsible than Clarence. 
When she appeared, the day after the cur party, to 
take Clarence down to Brighton, he was betrayed 
into giving her good advice in a manner from which 
he pulled himself up. 

"Don't let him do too much during the exeat, Mrs. 
Joyce — he'll never kill himself with mental work; it's 
the physical things he runs to death. I expect it's 
temperament with both of you — ^you rag yourselves 
out — I beg your pardon." 

"No, not at all!" laughed Gillian. "I suppose I 
look a wreck. I've been at it hard this week, and I 
was dancing till two-o'-clock this morning. We'll take 
it out at Brighton — sit on the Front and do nothing. 
There isn't much to do at Brighton in May, is there ?" 

"I should recommend bath-chair exercise," said the 
master grimly. "And a little book-reading for the 
boy." 

"Isn't he working?" Gillian wrinkled her fore- 
head a little. "That was always the fault at Crow- 
borough. But he was captain of the school when 
he left." 

207 
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"Of the football team more particularly," said the 
master quietly. "He's a good boy enough — ^he would 
influence the younger boys all right, and keep the tone 
of any school. But he's a slacker when it comes to 
books, Mrs. Joyce. And nobody can afford to let 
their brains run utterly to seed while they develop 
their bodies !" 

She laughed again, and colored in that rare way 
of hers. "I know — I never open a book — I've no 
time. I hardly see a newspaper — unless there is war 
news." 

"Clarence reads the war news, too, and the army 
promotions, for his father's sake; there's always a 
personal reason with him. I hope you have good 
news of the General." 

"I have no news," said Mrs. Joyce restlessly. "I 
hear unofficially that there is trouble in Mahaleland, 
and my husband is named as the man to send out. 
But he has told me nothing himself. If I knew defi- 
nitely, perhaps I shouldn't rag so much !" 

"Yes, I see. It's rotten luck for the wives of our 
best Servicemen, isn't it?" Again he pulled himself 
up. "I always think it's the women who deserve the 
D. S. O. for what they go through. What train are 
you catching? I told Joyce to be ready for you." 

"The next that I can get," said Gillian carelessly. 
"I say, do you want me to speak to the boy about 
working?" 

"It's a question of application," said the master, 
turning back from the door. "He doesn't concen- 
trate his faculties. He would get through in half 
the time if he did." 
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"He seems to forget as quickly as he learns," said 
Gillian despairingly. "He always did, from a little 
chap." 

"On the contrary, he has an excellent memory — 
he knows all the cricket averages for the last five 
years, and you won't catch him out in a mistake!" 

They both laughed, and shook hands, and the 
house-master considerately left Mrs. Joyce to meet 
the boy alone. Gillian never made the mistake of 
being demonstrative before a third party, and by 
the same token she was more careful as to her appear- 
ance when she went to Eton than she was for a royal 
garden party at Windsor. Therefore Clarence hugged 
her with whole-hearted appreciation, and saw fit to 
approve of her clothes. 

"Well, darling old Mummy," he said with his arms 
round her waist. "It's ripping of you to come down 
like this — and I say, you do look jolly nice. I like 
that hat. Mum. Where'd'you get it?" 

"I had it over from Elegantes." 

"I though I recognized Alphonse. Awf'ly extrava- 
gant of you, though, mother! Where are we fixed 
for the exeat?" 

^Brighton — I thought you'd like the Metropole." 

'Won't it be pretty putrid in May ? I rather hoped 
you'd turn old Bloxy out, and were going to box me 
in the flat. I want to see the Belle of Mayfair." 

"London is simply baking," said Gillian warily. 
"And I'm played out. I thought you wouldn't mind 
coming out for a breath of air. There is sure to be 
a good piece running at Brighton, and you can get 
some bathing." 
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'Td like a gallop on the Downs, if I can get a 
decent gee/' said Clarence. 

Gillian did not discourage this idea at the moment, 
though it set her thinking. Certainly it was always 
physical things that Qarence wanted to do, and she 
saw the same tendency in herself now the house- 
master had pointed it out. She wished he had not, 
for she disliked the revelation. Books did not amuse 
her, and she read the papers only so that she might 
be able to talk of current topics, and any military 
news on for the same "personal interest" as Clarence. 
Yet looking at him she felt self-reproached, as if she 
had hampered him by her own inherited drawbacks. 
Clarence was growing tall and straight — ^her own 
build and not his father's — ^and in appearance he was 
a mixture of Joyce and Kirby that was rather attrac- 
tive, though he was not by any means handsome. 
His eyes were still very blue and very concentrated 
in their gaze, and as his face had lengthened, his upper 
lip was less noticeable, though he had a trick of 
tightening it in moments of excitement that made his 
mouth more like a man's than a boy's. He was par- 
ticularly hard and well set-up for his age, and had 
not that half-fledged appearance which is so trying 
to many youths. 

Eton will do three things for her scholars, pro- 
vided the seed falls on fruitful soil. She will give 
them the most charming manner in the world, an 
excellent education, provided they will take advan- 
tage of it, and a miniature knowledge of the world 
that bestows on them the maturity of thirty-five be- 
fore they have reached the fifth form. Though Clar- 
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ence had only been a year in the school, he was doing 
very well. This was hi$ third term, and he had 
completed his fourteenth J^r in February. But 
though he was still in the fag-sfekge, filling hot baths 
for older oppidans and doing other such duties, he 
had easily assimulated two of the benefits that Eton 
bestows, though he did not make much of the oppor- 
tunities of learning. He was rather a quiet-mannered 
boy, except when enthusiasm for any sport got the 
better of his acquired reserve, and Gillian found him 
such a delightful companion that she resented the 
task the house-master had set her of solemn speaking 
on the matter of study. Why must she spoil Clar- 
ence's holiday by a lecture! They were such good 
friends, and the boy confided in her with an equality 
he would lose the instant she assumed the airs of a 
mentor. She was jealous of her influence with him, 
which seemed to her more important than driving him 
into duty, and to preach was not natural to her — she 
could not help remembering, a little comically, that 
it had always roused her to antagonism when prac- 
tised on herself by the family. Finally it resolved 
itself into this, when they were sitting in the Winter 
Garden after their arrival at the Metropole, watch- 
ing the more bizarre of the guests, and speculating 
on them with unholy interest : 

*TL,ook here, Clar, I've got to speak to you about 
your school work, and I'd rather get it over. Your 
house-master says you are slacking as you did at 
Crowborough, and that's rotten for all of us. You 
must buck up and stand by yourself, because Eton is 
not like a preparatory school, and there will be nobody 
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to give you individual attention and force you on. 
If you don't want to work there, you can let it go, 
but you'll never pass for the Army, now the exams 
are so stiff." 

The boy fic^eted a little in his basketwork chair, 
and turned the copy of the sketch he held in his hands, 
hesitating a little in reply. 

"I'm sorry the reports have been bad, mum. It's 
not so easy to learn in a big class as it was at Crow- 
borough." 

"You didn't learn there if you could help it," Gil- 
lian said quickly. "You were simply pushed on, be- 
cause the head was a good 'crammer.' " 

"Well, I mean to try harder — on my honor I do. 
I'll get into the next form before the end of the 
term." 

"If you don't you'll find yourself superannuated," 
said Gillian drily. "You can't stick in one form 
forever. It's just will-power, Clarence — if you make 
up your mind to get a difficult figure on the ice, or 
take a big fence, you go on trying till you've done 
it; but you never stick long enough at maths." 

"I'm all right at languages," said the boy, in pal- 
pable excuse. "I shall have to go on the classical 
side." Clarence's idea of Sandhurst was that it was 
a military Oxford. 

"You can't pass into Sandhurst on the classical 
side alone. There! I hate naming, Clar — do buck 
up and get something done this term, for I feel so 
responsible with your father out of the way. I don't 
think a woman is fit to be the sole parent of a boy!" 

"■-rence stretched out a hand under cover of the 
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paper, and laid hold of a fold of her gown. They 
had been friends for nearly fourteen years, and inti- 
mates for ten, and he wished to do her justice. 

"I'd rather have you than all the fathers in the 
world ; you know that, mum," he muttered. "You've 
always been the one to stand by me — of course, the 
General couldn't help it," he added impartially. "He's 
been abroad so much." 

Tears and laughter seemed to hover for a moment 
round Gillian's mouth and eyes. She struggled to 
maintain a certain dignity of demeanor, and not to 
give way to emotion or humor. "Well, it's up to 
you to do your best, all the more because he's away 
so much," she said. "I do want your report to be 
good at the end of the term!" 

"All right, mum, I really will try." 

There she dropped it, being a wise woman, and 
pointed out to Clarence that a lady well known on 
the stage had just entered the Winter Garden with 
a party. They had all sat down at a little distance 
to smoke cigarettes and talk, 

"I suppose her understudy is playing in London 
to-night," said Gillian. "Theatrical people don't gen- 
erally come down till Sunday." 

"She's not so pretty as she is on the stage," said 
Clarence critically, staring with the whole blue of 
his steady eyes. "And her hands and feet are like 
an elephant's. They're twice the size of yours, mum!" 

"Clar, don't be critical! She's a pretty woman, 
anyway." 

"Yes, but I do like girls to look right all over!" 

Gillian suddenly collapsed in a fit of laughter, and 
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the boy, hardly understanding, began to gi^^Ie, too. 
They laughed themselves tired, and then Clarence 
went off to see if he could get a swim after tea, the 
weather beit^ so warm. He returned with his hair 
dank with salt and a splendid appetite for dinner. 

"I shall have to dip my head in a basin to get it 
unsticky," he said. 

"I'll come and pour the water jug over you," said 
Gillian. "Don't be long dressing, Clar — I do want 
my dinner." 

Clarence went to render himself presentable for 
dinner, singing. His voice was remarkably mellow, 
almost mature, though it had not broken as yet, and 
was free of the hom-like quality that mars some of 
the best choirs. He render«l a verse from the "Coun- 
try Girl" with an effect that made the actress of the 
Winter Garden turn in passing and comment on him 
to her party. 

"Try again, Johnnie — try again, do I 
Bright country girls arc the ri(^t sort tor you. 
Lassies in London set hearts awbirl, 
But they can't get the better of a Devonshire girl I" 

sang Clarence. Despite his mother's jdain speaking 
to him about work, he had enjoyed his afternoon, 
which was thoroughly to his taste, from the life and 
stir of the hotel, to the swim after tea, and a certain 
accjuaiatance which had begun on the beach. Pos- 
sibly he felt that his time had not been wasted. 

Gillian was dressed first, as she half expected; she 

came down into the second hall to wait for the boy, 

not finding him, was going on a further search 
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into the Winter Garden. As she crossed the tesselated 
pavement between the big pillars, someone coming 
from the bureau appeared suddenly from behind one 
of them, causing her to stop short — ^a tall man in 
evening dress, with fair hair parted in the middle, 
and something un-English in the very emphasis of his 
Saxon coloring. Mrs. Joyce's pause was partly to 
save herself, partly from dismay. 

"Dr. Rheinhardt!" she said blankly, ahnost for- 
getting to shake hands. "You never told me you 
were going to Brighton this week !" 

"I wasn't!" he said smiling, and with a light pres- 
sure of her hand before he dropped it with admira- 
ble quickness. "It was a sudden temptation, caused 
by a friend who urged me to motor down with him. 
Do you hate me very much for turning up? Don't 
speak to me if you do. I am not going to intrude — 
though I am most anxious to see Clarence." 

"Nonsense !" said Gillian brusquely. "I do not take 
a chance meeting as anything to do with myself. Of 
course, I will introduce my boy to you — if you are 
really interested in him. Come and talk to us in 
the Lounge after dinner." 

She beckoned to Clarence, who had come flying 
down the stairs in preference to the lift, and he joined 
her with eyes comically wide open for the stranger. 
"This is my son," said Gillian, with unwonted for- 
mality. "Clarence, this is Dr. Rheinhardt ; he is com- 
ing to talk to us after dinner. Are you ready for 
more food already, after that tea you disposed of?" 

"Oh, quite, mum — I'm always hungry at Brighton," 
he answered, as he shook hands with Rheinhardt. 
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Clarence shook hands rather well, and without that 
dreadful limpness of half-set bones that is peculiar 
to most boys' hand-clasp. He was firm and well- 
moulded altogether. Gillian linked arms with him to 
walk into the dining-room, regardless of the smiles 
of the waiter, but there was a cloud upon her face, 
which was still too reflective of her mind for worldly 
wisdom. Clarence, on the contrary, appeared rather 
pleased at the late encounter. 

"That your latest mash, mummy?" he said with 
cheerful vulgarity, plunging into hors d'oeuvre. 
"Good-looking chap, isn't he ?" 

"No," said Gillian to both suggestions. "He's a 
very well-known man in the medical world — a popu- 
lar physician, almost a craze. Royalty has taken 
him up. It's an awful nuisance his being down here, 
but we must be civil." 

"Never mind, mum, I'll talk to him if he bores 
you," said Clarence generously. He liked to make 
life easy for those he loved, even as he had in the Zoo 
years ago, when he had coaxed the General to good 
humor by the suggestion that he should "pretend he 
hadn't come!" He was practically telling Gillian to 
pretend that Rheinhardt hadn't come, even now. 
"Shall I ask him to take me on at billiards?" he said, 
with a brilliant combination of duty and pleasure. 

It was certainly a way out of the difficulty, but 
Gillian sighed. "Then I should get rid of you, too!" 
she said lugubriously. "He's got a friend down here ; 
perhaps he will go oflF somewhere with him. Bother 
the man!" 

Rheinhardt, however, seemed to have lost his friend 
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of the motor car, for he dined alone at a distant table, 
and soon after dinner, when Mrs. Joyce and Clar- 
ence reached the Winter Garden, he joined them over 
their coffee. Gillian could not explain the whole rea- 
son of her annoyance at Otto von Rheinhardt's pres- 
ence, for it was not convenient to confide the "cur 
party" and its developments to Clarence. She based 
her objection on the intrusion of a stranger in their 
brief holiday. Clarence, on the contrary, was in- 
clined to be friendly to his mother's satellites, and to 
approve of them in the main. He knew her "boys" 
quite well — Bertie Head foot, Roger Goodenough and 
Tommy Athalston — and found them capital com- 
panions, ready to lay themselves out to amuse him 
and take him about when he was up from Eton, partly 
on Gillian's account, and partly to do him justice on 
his own. The possession of admirers reflected a cer- 
tain credit on his mother from Clarence's point of 
view ; he liked her to be admired ; it proved her young 
and pretty, and he was proud of her. Moreover, 
Clarence's impression of his parents was more or 
less of a father always at a distance, and of his 
mother alone in the world, but with a changing pro- 
cession of men in attendance. In the present instance 
he was the more pleased because Rheinhardt's appear- 
ance brought Gillian down from the plane of a mentor 
to that of a fellow-sinner, remembering the recent 
acquaintance made on the beach. For so human 
frailty may reduce our moral weight in the course 
of but a few hours. 

Rheinhardt proved no exception to the boy's ex- 
perience of his mother's friends. He was pleasant 
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and amusing, and so obviously ready for enjoyment 
himself that he coaxed even Gillian out of her re- 
serve. It appeared that the car in which he had 
motored down was his own, and that it was his friend 
who was staying in Brighton. 

"I must, of course, be back to work on Monday 
morning, and I suppose you must be back at Eton, 
young man?" he said good-humoredly to Clarence. 
"I wish you would let me take you back in the car 
to-morrow night — do, Mrs. Joyce! We could go up 
together far more comfortably than you could by 
train. You would have to leave so early to be sure 
of the connection to Windsor." 

Clarence's face lit up with eagerness. Motor cars 
were still a treat to him, so that the older side was 
in abeyance and he was almost a child as he turned 
to coax his mother, some instinct in him warning him 
of her unwillingness, and urging him to use all his 
power with her if he wanted his way. 

"Oh, mum, do, do! — and then I can stay till the 
afternoon. It will be so ripping to motor all that 
way — ^won't we fly! Woof!" He jerked himself 
round in his chair in his excitement, and waved his 
arms to express the fascination of speed, so that 
Rheinhardt joined in as heartily as another boy, and 
even Gillian was betrayed into a vexed laugh. 

"Hush, Clar! the other people will think we are 
lunatics. It is very good of you. Dr. Rheinhardt, 
but he must be back by nine on Sunday night, you 
see. Are you sure " 

"Certain," he interrupted gaily. "I will under- 
take to run you through in less time than you could 
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do it by train. My car's a Sidderley, and my man 
drives very well, when I don't take hold of her my- 
self." 

"FU sit in front with the driver!" said Clarence, 
bubbling with natural excitement. His acquired re- 
serve was gone for the moment, and he poured forth 
questions upon Rheinhardt with relation to the dar- 
ling car, betraying the usual boyish mixture of knowl- 
edge and ignorance when it came to new principles 
of machinery. Mrs. Joyce felt as though she was in 
a trap. She would have given much to avoid the 
obligation of using Dr. Rheinhardt's car, to say noth- 
ing of the tete-a-tete in the back seat which she fore- 
saw if Clarence sat in the front with the chauffeur. 
That fleeting pressure of the man's arm during the 
last waltz the night before troubled her, though it 
was far too indefinite to constitute offence. Still it 
suggested possibility. Gillian was too pretty a woman 
and too successful not to have sailed near the wind 
before now in her enforced grass-widowhood. But 
she had always steered successfully clear of actual 
danger — "just scraped through," as Mrs. Qutterbuck 
honestly said, on one or two occasions. Rheinhardt, 
however, was a rather different type of man to those 
who had threatened her peace so far, or rather he 
was an unknown quantity — something that could not 
be calculated for as she could for the well-trained 
English boys who usually contributed to her amuse- 
ment. He had only been an experiment, and she 
was coming to the conclusion that she had had enough 
of him. But she could not bear to disappoint Clar- 
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ence, even though it involved possible disagreeables 
for herself, particularly when fresh air was so bene- 
ficial for him, according to his house-master. She 
half hesitated, and allowed the male element present 
to decide for her. 

"Do, mummy ! Oh, do let's go in Dr. Rheinhardt's 
motor!" said the boy; and "That's settled then," said 
the man. "Now please don't worry over the details, 
Mrs. Joyce. I swear it shall be all right." 

"We have luggage," faltered Gillian. "Not much; 
a bag for Clarence and a suitcase for me. I am going 
to stop at Windsor for the night, and can't leave our 
things." 

"My car will take it quite easily. And I will take 
you to the hotel after we have left Clarence at his 
house, and run back to town by myself! Now can't 
we have a game at bridge? You like bridge, don't 
you, Clarence? We'll play cut-throat." 

So they played bridge to amuse Clarence, but went 
to bed fairly early because he wanted to ride before 
breakfast next day. Gillian went into his room after 
he was in bed, and bent down for a final hug. The 
boy clasped his arms round her neck and nearly stran- 
gled her. 

"Good-night, old mum," he said, and there was 
little difference between the tone of his voice now 
and what it had been at eight years old. "Say you 
love me best of anyone in the world!" 

"I love you best of anyone in the whole world!" 
said Gillian with heart-whole truth. This had been 
their good-night troth since Clarence was a baby, just 
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taking possession of her heart. She had never found 
cause to alter the declaration. 



The next morning they went out early for their 
gallop on the Downs. Gillian had ordered the hacks 
the night before, and they rode out through Brighton 
in a slight haze, the harbinger of heat, though it was 
only May. But there is always a wind on the Downs, 
even though a dead calm rests on the sea, and the 
strong invigorating air blew in their faces with the 
added wind of their own pace. Even the hired horses 
seemed to enjoy it. Clarence sat down in his saddle, 
feet well home in the irons, and rode like a hunting 
man, his mother, half a length behind, watching his 
long supple back with perfect approval. Gillian had 
ridden from a child, and was thoroughly enjoying this 
scamper over the Downs, the more so that her son 
rode ahead of her and better than she did, for she 
knew that Clarence's seat and hands were inherent 
and not to be acquired. Riding was the thing that 
he did best in the world, and he did it very nearly 
perfectly. It was a pity that it was not mathematics, 
but one can't have everything — ^and, after all, he 
might find a use for his gift in the Army. 

They came back at a more sober pace, for the hired 
hacks were dank with sweat and their own faces were 
damp with healthy moisture. Gillian did not need 
to drop behind to admire the boy on his horse — she 
looked down at him sideways as they rode a-breast, 
and her eyes smiled. 

"Not a bad little beast, that of yours, Clar," she 
said, "for a hireling." 
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"No," said Clarence, patting the wet neck. "Hope 
he'll cool off before we get back. It looks so beastly 
bad to bring your horse in hot." 

"Like a seaside tripper!" Gillian nodded. "Well, 
It's what we are. They are good hacks, anyway. 
You can get a dip in the sea when we get back, 
Clar." 

"Yes." He had accepted the suggestion with a 
brightening of his whole face before she remembered 
that he was not "to do things," and that his house- 
master had deprecated physical exercise rather than 
mental. She felt a pang of reproach at her own 
carelessness, and wondered if she could lure him into 
sitting down and reading the paper when they got 
back. 

"Are you tired, my son?" 

"No, not a bit." He looked up at her in actual 
surprise, and she approved the color that the ride 
had brought into his face. Clarence freckled easily, 
but he did not get very sun-burnt. How well he sat 
in the saddle, neither too forward nor too far back! 
How natural the reins looked in his slight, hard 
hands ! "Mum," he said, looking away to the upward 
curve of the Downs, "I had a letter from Tony last 
week." 

"Did you? Well, what did he say? His father's 
Coming home next year, you know." 

"Yes, and Fenton's going away." 

"Gracious, he can't be! I heard from Aunt Pam 
the other day and she never said a word about it. 
It's too soon — ^he can't be going." She spoke half 
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confusedly. "Why, it seems only the other day he 
joined the Britannia/^ 

"It's two years, mum. And Fenton expects to 
pass out in August, and then he'll cruise for six 
months, and if he gets appointed to a ship right away 
he'll go abroad." 

There was a silence, while Gillian wondered why 
Pamela Radford had not told her this thing. Per- 
haps it lay too near the mother's heart 

"D'you remember that you wanted to go into the 
Navy once, Clar?" 

"Yes." 

"Are you sorry you gave it up?" 

"No." He laughed a little, and his eyes were 
rather too bright. "I was wondering — what I should 
have felt — if I'd been going." 

"Oh, Clar, I couldn't have lost you — so soon ! You 
were my baby — I couldn't give you up, for three 
years perhaps, while you were still young enough to 
need me." She spoke in a passionate hurry, almost 
as if he had accused her, and saw what she had done 
when he turned that wide blue gaze upon her, full 
of surprise. "I thought perhaps the idea of going 
right away, as Fenton will, appealed to you," she 
said, her voice dropping flatly. 

"Oh, no; I don't think I want to go. I'd rather 
stop in England — ^and hunt. I wish I could be a 
huntsman, mother — ^wouldn't it suit me just!" 

She laughed almost tremulously in a sudden relief. 
"Perhaps you'll be an M.F.H. some day — if you're 
rich enough. But it takes a lot of money to have 
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the hounds. And you'll have to do a little soldiering 
first" 

"I want to get into the Carbines, only it's a bore 
passing your life in a barrack square." (Gillian 
recognized some older "man" at Eton, and laughed. 
Clarence had been listening to the opinions in his 
House). "Still, they say it's a very decent sort of 
life, and you can do your stint and then cut it before 
you're too old, to have time for some sport." 

"Don't you want to get to the top of the tree, like 
your father?" 

"I don't suppose I ever should get to the top — of 
that tree," said Clarence, and a sudden shrewdness 
lengthened his face so that she saw in a flash what 
he would be like as a man — sl man of thirty-five. 
"What does my old cousin do?" he said suddenly. 

"What cousin? Lai Sinister?" She was all at 
sea. 

"No, no! the blighter who's got the title. Old 
Clarence." 

"Lord Clarence! Who has been talking to you 
about him?" 

"No one. Saw something about him in a paper one 
day. There was something about father, too — ^his 
being a cousin." 

"Oh, well, Lord Clarence has lately married !" said 
Gillian drily. She was rather glad to destroy his 
castle in the air if anyone had been putting ideas about 
the succession into his head. But Clarence did not 
look at all crestfallen. 

"That was it, I expect — ^his marriage," he said, 
flapping his horse affectionately on the flank with his 
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riding stick. "What's he do, mother? Has he a lot 
of money? Does he have hounds?" 

"Oh, I see ! No, it's not a rich title. All the money 
in our family is on the Gilstrade side. Lord Clar- 
ence sits in the House of Lords as a duty, but he's 
naturally a recluse and he collects rare editions of 
books." 

"Oh!" All his interest had flown in an instant. 
He was only looking hopefully for a rich relative who 
might give him the coveted position of gentleman 
huntsman, were it possible to escape his destiny and 
the Army. "Well, I think we'll jog on a bit, won't 
we?" he said, exactly as in former days he had sug- 
gested running round the table when a subject failed 
to interest or proved too tough for him. Gillian 
almost expected to hear him revert to it as they pushed 
their horses forward and rode into Brighton; but 
perhaps his brain was contentedly running round the 
table instead. 

They had a late breakfast, and then Clarence went 
for a swim, but he returned in time to suggest their 
going on the Front and seeing the Church parade. 
His energies were entirely unslackened, but as he 
had had no rest as yet, Gillian tried to persuade him to 
sit down and read the paper to her. "It's very hot," 
she said, "and I haven't had time to look at the news. 
Do you mind just skimming the papers for me?" 
He complied at once, and read her out scraps, with 
boyish criticisms between the paragraphs, but after 
half-an-hour's enforced idleness he flung away the 
sheets and began to wheedle again. 

^'Do come out, mum! It's such a shame to waste 
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any of this glorious day indoors. And wear that rip- 
ping hat — I want to try its effect on the trippers!" 

"You idiot ! I haven't got another with me. How 
could I have in that suitcase? I shall ruin it motor- 
ing? You're awfully restless, Clar. Well, FU walk 
once up and down with you." 

She knew that Dr. Rheinhardt was going to spend 
the morning with his friend, ar*d there was small 
fear of an encounter. Later they would lunch to- 
gether, unless he had to do so with his friend, and 
about four-o'-clock they would start, Rheinhardt ex- 
pecting to do the journey under four hours. It was 
not so hot as Gillian had expected on the Front, for 
a light breeze had sprung up as it might not have 
done later in the year, and they strolled up and down, 
commenting on the people they passed and the fearful 
and wonderful costumes of some excursionists, and 
joking quite as much in unison as if they were both 
fourteen. A girl of twelve or so who passed them 
tossed her bright hair and said aloud to another 
maiden, "What a laugh!" 

"That child doesn't admire you, Clar," said Gillian 
teasingly. "She's a pretty little thing, too; she re- 
minds me of the girl in 'Veronique.' " 

Clarence turned round to look after the two girls, 
who had turned to do the same to him. They were 
obviously of the lower middle class, but the child with 
the bright curls was picturesque. 

"She's too much of a kid," said Clarence. "Not 
more than twelve." 

"How do you know?" Gillian's hazel eyes were 
still more amused. 



«1 
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"Saw her on the beach yesterday when I was bath- 
ing. ' 

'*Was she in the sea, too?" 

"No — ^afraid of wetting her hair, I expect. She 
generally walks about without a hat to show it !" 

"Clar! You didn't tell her so! What's her name ?" 

"Nellie Sweet." 
'My dear boy, how did you find that out so soon?" 

Why, she told me." He did not say he asked 
her, and it was quite possible that he did not, girls 
having had a way of introducing themselves to Clar- 
ence Joyce ever since he was four, when a young 
person of six fell in love with him and tried to ab- 
duct him — in a goat carriage. The remembrance of 
this incident, and the abject apologies of the lady's 
nurse, occurred to Gillian now and rendered her in- 
capable of further reproof, for she laughed all the 
way back to the hotel. 

Clarence laughed, too, possibly with the right of 
a passing satisfaction. For after luncheon he con- 
trived to slip off to the beach again, and there, of 
course, he met Nellie Sweet — Nellie in a hat on this 
occasion, for she found the May sun blistering for a 
fair skin, but she consented to be lured into the shade 
of a boat, where she took off the flowered headgear 
and smoothed her hair. 

"I'm off after tea," said Clarence, watching her; 
"going to motor up with a chap who's staying at the 
hotel and knows the mater." 

"Oh!" said Nellie, and her tone was purely femi- 
nine. No mere male could have been so non-commit- 
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tal and expressed so much. ''I suppose you're going 
back to Eton." 

'Yes. D'you want to write to me?" 
I've plenty of people to write tol" 
1 know what your letters would be like : I've got 
a lovely new dress, and Mabel Sandys has put her 
hair up, and I can nearly do the side stroke when 
the sea's calm.' " 

'1 can do that nowl" said Nellie, much exasper- 
ated. "And anyhow I shouldn't write like that — 
the ideal" 

"Well, you'd better let me see how you do write 
letters. You know how to address them ?" 

"Clarence Joyce, Claverside, Maidenhead Road, 
Eton — ^but I shan't write," said the girl. 

"Oh, won't you ? Where did you get those roses ?" 

"A friend gave them to me," said Nellie, playing 
with the pink blooms tucked into her waistband. She 
was as advanced in experience as a girl of seventeen 
in another station in life. 

"Oh, a friend. I'm tired of your friends. You 
said that yesterday. Who is your friend ?" 

"He's older than you, anyway — ^and he's very good- 
looking !" 

Clarence laughed. He did not enter into rivalry 
with tradesmen's boys or clerks. Before he went 
back to the Metropole he pulled Nellie's hair, and 
threatened to cut oflf a lock as a keepsake, and there 
was a rose in his jacket at tea time. Gillian noted 
this acquisition, and raised her brows. 

"Had a successful afternoon, Clar?" she said. 
"How's Miss Sweet?" 
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"Oh, all right," said Qarence coolly. "Where's 
the doctor, mummy?" 

"He's coming. He's gone to order the car, I was 
afraid you might be late, and we must start punc- 
tually," 

"I'm an awfully good chaperon," said Clarence. 

"Are you going to sit in the back of the car with 
me, then?" asked Gillian, teasingly. 

The boy's face fell. "Oh, I don't think that's neces- 
sary," he said naively. "I can trust you for that, 
mum." 

Gillian laughed outright. "My son is evidently 
only going to be a protection to me when there's no 
better diversion," she said. But for a moment Clar- 
ence's eyes were troubled all across their serene blue. 

"I don't want you to have to say that, mum," he 
said, and the long upper lip tightened. 

"You goose I" said Gillian gaily. "Get on with 
your tea, and don't be so serious or I won't spend my 
holidays with you again." 

Rbeinhardt joined them while they were still eat- 
'ii^ buttered toast, and they started punctually as 
soon as tea was over. The Sidderley was large enough 
to seat five, besides the driver, and the luggage was 
easily bestowed since Gillian had burdened herself 
with so little. It was a comfortable car and well 
built, though hopelessly out of date compared with 
the models of to-day. Qarence climbed into the front 
seat beside the driver with every muscle tense with 
excitement, and Gillian settled herself at the back, 
wishing that the car had not been open or that she 
had had a motor veil, for as she had not dreamed of 
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motoring, she had not even a suitable headgear and 
had fastened a chiffon scarf over her smart hat as 
best she might. It was fortunately as warm as Sum- 
mer weather, but she had no coat — ^nothing but a light 
dust coat for traveling — ^and Clarence only a mackin- 
tosh, on which she had insisted, owing to the variable- 
ness of the climate. 

"I hope you will be warm enough!" said Rhein- 
hardt solicitously, as the car shot forward. "I have 
a raincoat with me in which I can wrap the boy if 
he is chilly, and you must let me lend you my over- 
coat." 

"Indeed I shall not !" said Gillian. "You must keep 
that for yourself. It is a beautiful afternoon, and I 
am not at all cold. I have my coat and skirt under 
the dust cloak." 

"Oh, but it will be much later when we reach Eton. 
And your coat is not very thick," he added anxiously, 
taking the edge of it in his long delicate hand and 
feeling it carefully. "However, we can get the hood 
up by and by — ^that will save the wind a little." 

Gillian could hardly believe that they should want 
it, the air was so warm at first, even with the speed 
at which they were going. She was really enjoying 
herself with the momentary enjoyment of a child 
who is independent of past or future, and almost as 
heartily as Clarence, whose whole soul was absorbed 
in the steering gear, the driving of the engine, and 
such answers to high-pitched questions as he could 
get from the patient chauffeur. Rheinhardt did not 
talk so much as usual, though he made an occasional 
comment on the country. He watched the boy in 
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front with a faint smile, and sometimes he turned 
and watched Gillian, covertly, as if some problem 
were baffling him. As they neared Croydon he 
stopped the car, and with the chauffeur's assistance 
they got the hood up, for which Gillian was glad, as 
she had begun to feel the unimpeded wind rather 
chilly. He wanted her to have his coat, and when 
she refused off-hand he wrapped her in the big rug 
that had been lying over their knees. 

"But you will be cold without it," she protested 
struggling. 

"No indeed, as you are so unselfish as to leave me 
my coat, you must really have the rug — I insist." 

"It will look very odd, going through the towns!" 

"We only go through Hounslow and Richmond, 
and people cannot see into the car with the cover on. 
Even if they catch a glimpse they will only think I 
am taking good care of you." 

"You certainly are," laughed Gillian from the 
depths of her thick coverlet. "I am like a mummy — 
look, Clar!" 

Clarence turned round and laughed excitedly. His 
face was flushed with the wind and his eyes were full 
of light. He looked almost pretty. "I say, mum, 
we were doing thirty miles an hour that last level 
bit," he said. "It's ripping. I wish I were driving !" 

"I'm very glad you are not," said Gillian devoutly, 
cuddling into her comer of the car. "I shall never be 
able to thank you for him," she added, turning to 
Rheinhardt. "He is enjoying every minute of it so." 

"He IS a dear boy," he answered kindly, as they 
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started once more. "I am begimiing to share your 
fascination." 

"Ah !" she said, turning her head away to the quiet 
streets through which they were passing, so demure 
in their Sunday-evening stillness, "that is nonsense — 
a woman has to bear a child before she knows how 
dear he may become." 

He said quickly: "Is this the only one?" and there 
was an odd, muffled note of emotion in his voice. 

"No; there was a girl seven years ago. She was 
still-bom." 

"Were you broken-hearted ?" 

"I don't know — ^no, I think not. Somehow I cannot 
ever imagine the child alive." 

"I thought every woman longed for a daughter." 

"Perhaps — ^later on in life. But now I might almost 
have been a little jealous. You see, I am the first con- 
sideration to two people in the world — Qarence and 
his father — ^and if there were another feminine factor 
in my kingdom I should have to divide my throne." 

After a minute's silence he said : "Has yoqr husband 
been parted from you for long?" 

"I was with him in the Ivories two years ago for 
six months." 

"And before that?" 

"We have been married for fifteen years and of that 
we have spent about five together." 

"Good God!" 

She smiled slightly at the un-English exclamation. 
For all his acquired nationality it sounded more like 
"Lieber Gott" or "Mon Dieu" than the actual words 
he used. 
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"The Government and the War Office together have 
much to answer for," she said more lightly. "But 
we have really been unlucky. The Border Expedition, 
and then the War, and the climate of the Ivories were 
three contingencies that could not be foreseen, and that 
have parted us more than most Service husbands and 
wives.*' 

"I suppose he could not be spared?" 

"They always call upon him in time of trouble, 
particularly when it means turbulent native tribes," 
said Mrs. Joyce drily. "His name in military circles 
is the Stormy Petrel. But he could have come home 
on leave oftener during this last command if there 
had not been the expense to consider. We are not 
rich, and the boy has to be educated." 

He was silent, and she wondered a little cynically 
what he was thinking of her frankness. She had 
known other men who had hinted or admitted to her 
that they would not have endured being parted from 
a wife a3 General Joyce had done, without even in- 
sinuating that her personality made it more impossible. 
Those men had generally been a great deal younger 
than John, it is true. Once or twice she thought 
Rheinhardt was looking at her strangely, as if he saw 
her in some new light, and once or twice he looked 
at Clarence. His silence was almost more pointed 
than speech would have been. 

They reached Eton at half-past eight and ran out 
to the Maidenhead Road, where Clarence's house 
was situated. It had been a good run. The boy 
kissed his mother and shook hands with Dr. Rhein- 
hardt heartily. 
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"Thanks, awfully," he said. "I have enjoyed it 
YouVe got a rippin' car." 

"Yes, she runs well," said the owner, with the satis- 
faction every man feels at praise of his possessions. 
"Good-night, Qarence. You must come for another 
jaunt another day." 

Gillian had sat still in the car, too comfortable in 
her rug to unroll herself. She leaned forward to see 
the last of her son, and her face took on the look 
that "never was on land or sea" save in the inspiration 
of motherhood. No painter has ever reproduced that 
look, though they have given us Madonnas enough, 
and married saints; but the poorest peasant can show 
it to you if she chances to love the burden laid upon 
her by some unimportant man — z queen-empress may, 
or may not, have gained it — even a dog may look up 
at you with the same miracle in her eyes over her pup- 
pies. There was still light enough in the evening sky 
to make Gillian Joyce's face plain to Otto von Rhein- 
hardt. He had been going to spring back into the 
car at her side with an eagerness that was almost re- 
lief. He paused, looked at her, and then took the 
empty seat beside the chauffeur. 

"I had better show my man the way," he said 
quietly to Mrs. Joyce. "You want to go to the White 
Hart at Windsor, I think?" 

"Please," said Gillian. "I hope I am not taking 
you very much out of your way." 

He did not answer save by a slight shake of the 
head, and she leaned back in her comer, rather glad 
not to have to talk, for the day had tired her, yet a 
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little surprised that he should have left her to herself 
like this. 

"I can't have made much impression," she thought, 
with a flash of humor in her eyes. "Fancy a man 
choosing to sit beside his chauffeur rather than by 
me ! I must tell Stella — ^she will simply die with laugh- 
ter." 

They proceeded in this neglectful fashion to the 
hotel, where Gillian alighted and thanked Dr. Rhein- 
hardt quite as prettily as Clarence for his kindness — 
probably a little more impressively than she would 
have done had there been that attempt on his part 
at an advance in their intimacy that she had feared. 
He shook hands with her cordially, the warm pressure 
of his hand lingering in hers, and looked at her with 
eyes which seemed to her too serious for the occa- 
sion. 

"Good-night," he said. "Thank you for letting me 
know Clarence. He has made me wish that I had a 
boy." 

Gillian smiled a little uncertainly, and followed her 
suit-case into the hotel. The car whirled away into 
the dusk, and she was left with a curious feeling of 
failure. On the whole, she was honestly relieved that 
Dr. Rheinhardt had not attempted to take any ad- 
vantage of her apparent encouragement, for, though 
circumstances had forced it upon her, she admitted 
that it looked like encouragement. Yes, she was 
frankly relieved; only, being human, she wondered 
why it was that she had failed. 



CHAPTER XIII 

AMONG the lesser crimes of the War Office must 
be reckoned the upsetting of plans and the un- 
certainty of the future which it forces upon the wives 
of His Majesty's army, from Field-Marshal to subal- 
tern. Mrs. John Joyce was unable to leave town, or 
even to make arrangements for leaving, until the ru- 
mors anent Mahaleland were rather less vague, and the 
War Office's intentions with regard to her husband 
rather more definite. She wanted to have everything 
cut-and-dried, ready for Clarence's holidays, and to 
take the boy out of town at the end of July, to. say 
nothing of the rest and change for herself after the 
wear-and-tear of the London season. But, so long 
as Germany was making rude remarks about the 
boundary of the British Protectorate, and the Home 
Government was talking suavely of expert advice and 
a Commission, Mrs. Joyce was unable to decide her 
own movements, for she knew that she might be cabled 
of her husband's return by the next mail. 

Nor did the little General help her much, for he was 
reticent as to such matters, even if he knew more than 
she — which Gillian rather doubted. A week after the 
exeat in May and the excursion to Brighton Mrs. Joyce 
was sitting in her yacht-like sitting-room reading her 
Malayan mail, which proved equally absorbing and 
unsatisfactory. General Joyce wrote with soldierly 
neatness and terseness as regarded his orders — he 

336 
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might come home on leave, or it was possible he might 
be offered another job, anyhow Gillian had better not 
make too many plans at present. And as she knew 
all that already it aggravated her extremely. Then 
the letter became less exact and more personal. All 
that he could say for certain was that he was coming 
home the instant that duty would let him, and that 
he was simply starving for a sight of Gillian and Clar- 
ence — ^bless them both! The remainder of the letter 
was rich in suppressed expletives, and so like a school- 
boy's (far more so than Clarence's) that Gillian 
laughed over it in spite of her vexation. 

"Dear old John ! he hasn't altered at all," she said. 
And then with a knit in her brows : "He might trust 
me better ! A wife has a right to know the probabili- 
ties of her husband's service, at least." 

The weather was still hot and the windows of the 
flat were open, for Mrs. Joyce was anxious to get 
what slight air rufiled the tree-tops far below her. 
She sat curled up in the window seat, her knees al- 
most under her chin, reading her letters and papers, 
and did not trouble to uncurl herself even when Blox- 
ham came to tell her that Mr. Athalstan had called. 
She was not going to adopt a conventional attitude for 
Tommy! 

"Ask him to come in, Bloxham," she said indiffer- 
cntly, and almost before Bloxham's decorous voice 
could announce him correctly as "Mr. Athalstan," she 
had greeted him with, "Hallo, Tommy!" 

Tommy was a tall youth, taller even than Roger 
Goodenough, with a type of gentle good looks that 
made most women call him "a sweet boy." He had 
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bluish-gray eyes and dark hair, and straight features 
that ended in a weak chin. Even Gillian admitted that 
he was "rather a dear/' his deamess in her case con- 
sisting in an incapacity to do or say an3rthing that she 
told him not in plain terms. He had a conscience, 
even where Gillian was concerned, and it sometimes 
rose up and rebuked her, but she was rather amused 
at the scrimmage of words that always followed. 

"Hallo, Tommy f she repeated as he advanced into 
the full light from the window. "You look knocked 
out with the heat. What's your form? Tea, or 
whisky and soda?'* 

"Tea, please. Oh, I don't care, whisky and soda, 
if it's less trouble," said Mr. Athalstan absently, turn- 
ing to Bloxham. He was wearing a light gray suit 
and a tie that Gillian had chosen, but his gala attire 
could not nullify the distraction of his appearance. 
In his hand he carried two weekly papers, and he cast 
his straw hat upon the nearest chair as if he had for- 
gotten to leave it in the hall. 

"You look worried," said Gillian laughing. "What 
on earth's the matter ?" 

"I am worried. Gill, have you seen this week's 
Gay Gossipf^ 

"No; I don't read weeklies much. What is the 
matter. Tommy? Do sit down — ^you look half dis- 
traught." 

"Well, I do think it's a shame — and I'm sure it 
can't be true " 

"What can't be true?" said Gillian sharply, hold- 
ing out her hand for the paper. "Is it anything about 
John?" 
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"No— about you !" 

"Me!" Mrs. Joyce raised her eyebrows a trifle 
satirically, but the anxiety went out of her face. 
"Come, that's interesting. Where is this exciting 
statement about me? Have they found out that I 
wear false hair, or that my age is years more than 
I admit— even with a son at Eton?" 

He did not answer, but opened the larger of the 
two papers, Worldly Woman, with compressed lips, 
and pointed to a paragraph. It was very innocent on 
the surface and read rather like a private puff of the 
Chichester Hotel, whose advertisement did occur on 
another page. It merely said that certain subscription 
dances at the Chichester were growing very popular, 
and were even patronized by ladies in a different posi- 
tion to those usually met there. "The other night I 
noticed Lady Brooke — in green, with a lace scarf — 
and Miss Anita de SoUa, who acted so charmingly 
with the Duchess of Arlington last week. Mrs. Clut- 
terbuck was also there, looking most charming in 
mauve, and Mrs. John Joyce, wife of the distinguished 
general, was waltzing with the ever popular Dr. Rhein- 
hardt. This couple were acknowledged among the 
best dancers in the room and were frequently admired 
by those not so fortunate in their partners." 

"H'm!" said Gillian, holding out her hand for the 
second paper. Gay Gossip, as every one knows, was 
then in the height of its risky career, which ended 
somewhat meteorically with a libel suit. Its canards 
and on dits were so audacious as to be dangerous, 
and it was very largely read. Tommy pointed silently 
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to one of the badly panted scandals on the coarse 
page. 

'There is an amusing little story going the round of 
the clubs just now. A certain lady, wife of a dis- 
tinguished General just now on foreign service, went 
to the seaside for a week-end with her young son. 
A fashionable physician (who shall be nameless) went 
to the same hotel by a chance which is the less re- 
markable since they had been dancing together all the 
previous night at a public ball. The physician very 
kindly motored the lady and her son bade to the young 
gentleman's college on the Sunday night, leaving the 
lady at her own flat later on. Unfortunately, he for- 
got to see that the luggage was properly assorted, and, 
when his servant came to unpack, he was horrified to 
find a very charming night-dress and other feminine 
details in place of his master's pajamas. The curious 
part is that the doctor's shaving apparatus was there 
also, though it could not concern the lady. But how 
will the General's wife account for a man's pajamas 
to her maid, or will she return them in exchange for 
her own nightie?" 

"Monty told her about the subscription dance," said 
Gillian quietly. "But I don't know how she heard 
about Brighton. I didn't come back here on Sunday 
night either — ^I stayed at Windsor. They could have 
made a better story out of that." 

"Then it is true, Gillian? Oh, I don't mean that — 

it's impossible! But you did — ^you did " The 

boy stammered, turning nobly red in his trouble and 
loyalty to her. 

"It is quite true that I went to a subscription dance 
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at the Chichester with Dr. Rheinhardt/' said Gillian, 
almost as if surprised at his failing to accept the 
statement. "It was a party — a cur party!" her lips 
parted mischievously at the memory. "Lilla Brooke 
was there with Reggie Montague (that was how it 
got into the paper) and Anita de Solla and a man, 
and Stella and — ^somebody else — I forget." She had 
not forgotten anyhow to shield Stella, and not to give 
away her having inspired the affair with Dion Carle- 
ton. But her eyes happening to fall on the boy's face 
she sat up suddenly among her cushions, breathless, 
shocked to understand his agitation. 

''Tommy r she said. "How dare you! Of course 
it's a lie — Gay Gossip has no more right to handle my 
name than — than any of those men would have, and 
they know how little there was to boast about 1" 

"Well, but Gillian — I beg your pardon — it ought 
never to have got into print. It's there for all the 
world to read — and every one will recognize it from 
the other paragraph in Worldly Woman, if they don't 
happen to know the facts." 

"What rubbish!" said Gillian impatiently, flinging 
herself back in her comer once more. "I can't help 
it if a scurrilous paper lies about me — ^most women 
who are at all known are libeled. But you ought to 
know it was a lie. Tommy." 

He met her wide eyes with the reproachful flash 
in them and his own fell. 

"I did— I do," he said confusedly. "But a fellow 
hates to see the name of a woman he cares about 
handled by that rascally sort of rag. You're my pal. 
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Gill-^I should like to scrag the beast who printed 
this/' 

"You'd never find him, dear boy — ^the contributor 
would hide behind the editor, and the editor behind 
the contributor. Besides, I know all about it." She 
turned her face to the waving tree-tops far below 
and her lips folded tightly together. "It was written 
by a woman," she said. "And for some reason she 
has a spite against me. I don't know why. If I were 
catty I could say much worse things of her." 

"Perhaps that's why," said Tommy a little bitterly. 
"You spoke of Montague — you don't think it's his 
wife?" 

"I don't think/' said Gillian significantly. 

"But Mrs. Montague doesn't write for Worldly 
Woman!" 

"No, she gave the information to someone else for 
— ^what is it they call it? — 'copy.' " 

"Oh, come, I don't think she would do that — why 
should she? It wouldn't pay her." 

"You have appreciated her character, anyway," said 
Gillian drily. "She does things for hire. But in 
this case it was a different kind of hire." 

"She didn't write that in Gay Gossip, anyway " 

"How do you know ? But I don't myself know how 
they got hold of that story." 

Tommy checked an oath and clenched his hands, 
looking down on her with young, tragic eyes that she 
hardly took into consideration. Boys' devotion did 
not worry Gillian Joyce, it was so easily held in leash. 

"Is it true, Gill — ^that part about your having been 
at Brighton together — you and Rheinhardt?" 
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"Oh, yes, he was at the hotel, and I took Clarence 
away for an exeat." 

"Then he told someone, I'll be bound. Fve met 
the rotter — I heard him talking of a woman once at 
his club, and it was beastly. He's not a gentleman. 
Gill!" 

"No; he's a cur," said Gillian, with a little irritated 
laugh. She disliked this diagnosis of her folly and 
the suggestion that Rheinhardt had boasted of her 
encouragement, the more so as it seemed quite pos- 
sible. "You can't prove that he did so, anyway," she 
said. "Do leave him the benefit of the doubt, at least." 

"Why did you do it, Gill? Why did you take him 
up? Goodenough and Hardman are decent fellows — 
but this man !" 

"Because it amused me, I suppose," said Gillian 
sharply. "And you certainly do not, lecturing me like 
this. You are going a step too far. Tommy." 

"It's only because I'm really fond of you," said 
the boy impetuously, his eyes almost moist in his earn- 
estness. "I can't bear to see you throwing yourself 
away, even for an evening's amusement." 

"Well, it was only one evening," said Gillian, to 
soothe him, for she was getting tired of the discussion. 
"The week-end at Brighton was unfortunate, but Clar- 
ence was there too, and it really did not matter — ^he 
was awfully nice and jolly, too," she added candidly. 
Perhaps she felt the more grateful to Rheinhardt for 
his restraint in the car, when Tommy was making such 



a scene. 



There's one good thing, you won't be likely to 
see any more of him," he said brightening. 
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"But I mean to see a great deal more of him/* said 
Gillian pettishly. "If you only don't frighten me 
out of it." 

"I hope I shall, then. Gill, you can't think what 
you are doing!" 

"Really Tommy, I'm sick of the subject — ^you've 
talked of nothing else for half-an-hour." 

"How far do you mean to go?" 

"As far as I choose !" 

"It will be very humiliating for you if this man 
begins to make love to you!" 

"My dear Tommy, it will be much more humiliating 
for me if he doesn't," said Gillian, with a flash of 
humor. She thought of Rheinhardt sitting beside his 
chauffeur on the way to the White Hart and herself 
left alone in the car, and again she felt that sense of 
discomfort and failure. 

Tommy threw his long length down into a chair 
and thrust his hands into his pockets with an exas- 
perated movement more expressive than words. He 
could not make Gillian understand that she must not 
trust a man like Rheinhardt, and the feminine inde- 
pendence of the age placed her outside the wise re- 
strictions of masculine guardianship, which, from his 
point of view, were safe and desirable. It seemed to 
him that for very wilfulness the dearest of women ran 
into dangers that should never have come anywhere 
near their lives, for Tommy was still a little feudal 
in his attitude toward the sex, as the best men are. 
He saw no advantages for women in emancipation. 
But Gillian's position made him helpless and the dis- 
tress on his face was almost pitiful. 
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"Never mind. Tommy, I shan't be likely to rush 
things to a head at present," she said, looking at him 
with a half-good-natured contempt in her hazel eyes. 
(The boy was really exceeding the limits of their 
"palship" and making himself ridiculous.) "My hus- 
band is coming home this Summer and that will take 
up all my attention. Aren't you glad?" 

"Yes; of course. Gill." He was so honest that it 
was really a relief to his mind to think of the Gen- 
eral in charge of this distracting piece of womanhood. 
Anyhow the task would be too much for him. "But, 
about these papers. Gill. Aren't you going to do any- 
thing?" 

"Well, there is nothing to do, since they are pub- 
lished," said Gillian drily. "I know who inspired 
them if she didn't actually write them. I suppose 
Monty was spiteful, too, because I snubbed him, and 
you can't trust Jews — they are Oriental, and they 
don't understand playino^ the game like northern 
races." 

"It's scandalous," said Tommy hotly, picking up 
the offending Gay Gossip and frowning over it. "Peo- 
ple oughtn't to be allowed to write such things." 

"You've laughed over them often enough when it 
wasn't a personal matter," said Gillian. "And I can't 
bring an action for libel, because it would be a little 
incriminating to lay claim to that paragraph. No; 
Tommy, it will have to go — and let us hope very few 
people will see it. I'm glad Stella didn't figure in it, 
anyhow." 

Tommy did not speak. With his long legs stretched 
out in front of him and his hands in his pockets he 
was frowning at the Montagues in fancy, and feeling 
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far from Christian with regard to the nation they 
represented. The Lord's Prayer is misleading in one 
of its clauses. It is not the trespasses against our- 
selves that we find it hard to forgive, but against those 
who are dear to us. 

Mrs. Joyce met Mrs. Clutterbuck a day or so later 
and managed to get a private talk with her, despite 
the fact that Major Clutterbuck was in town. Mrs. 
Clutterbuck was very fond of her husband, but when 
he joined her in London she was a trifle inclined to 
think that Mrs. Joyce's position as a grass-widow had 
its compensations, and to regard the always-absent 
General as an admirable person. Major Clutterbuck 
was perhaps seen to most advantage in his own en- 
vironment of the Yorkshire moors. In London he 
was apt to be a trifle strenuous. 

"Tom has gone to his hatter's," she said, sinking 
into one of the easiest chairs in Gillian's yacht-like 
room. "He always makes a round-robin of his ward- 
robe when he comes up, and visits all the tradesmen 
who contribute to it. Our rooms at Brown's are full 
of boxes already. Oh, Gillian, how delightfully cool 
and feminine your flat is!" 

"Never mind, it will be my turn next. I think 
John is really coming home!" 

"Really? At last? Well, of course he had to come 
home some day," said Stella, trying to make her tone 
more congratulatory than commiserating. "You've 
heard that Lai Sinister is back from Russia?" 

"No ; I hadn't. The scoundrel ! How dare he neg- 
lect me so. And you have seen him ?" 

"Only through my own virtue, dear. I went to 
see Aunty. You might have taken away my pin-curls 
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without raising a scream when I saw Lional sitting 
in the dining-room eating stale cake I I was so sur- 
prised." 

"Has he been back from Russia long? I hope 
he brought us some furs!" 

"They came back on Friday, he and his chief — 
really Lional is a good sort to go down to the West- 
lakes so soon! I hope Aunty will leave him a big 
slice of her fortune, Fm sure. We don't want it on 
our side, and Clarence cut him out of what John has 
to leave!" 

"Yes," said Gillian remorsefully, "I always feel a 
little guilty still, when I remember it. But Aunty 
hasn't much after all, poor old dear, though the Fen- 
tons always call her "the rich Aunt" and squirm round 
her with expectation oozing out of them at every 
pore." 

"Beasts !" said Stella heartily. She did not love all 
her relations. "Pamela Radford was staying at the 
Westlakes. Perhaps that was one reason why Lional 
went down — he was very fond of Pamela, you know." 

"So you always said — ^but I never saw it. And 
Pam is so kind — ^no man could get beyond that kind- 
ness. She is just as good to the dogs as to Lional! 
I should want to beat her if I were a man. Anything 
to make her different to me, and not so universally 
charitable." 

"Fenton has passed out of the Britannia, she tells 
me. He has done well, hasn't he ?" 

"Yes; he wrote to Clarence." Gillian moved the 
teacups a little uncertainly, with a sudden memory 
of her own boy's unsatisfactory reports at Eton. 
Would he have done better on the Britannia? But 
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then he might never have got in and — anyhow it was 
no use worrying now. She pushed the distasteful 
thought away, and reverted to the furs. 

''Did Lional bring us any skins from Russia? 
What's the use of his going there if he didn't?" 

"Well, his chief had a political mission, hadn't 
he?" said Mrs. Clutterbuck, in excuse for Sinister's 
protracted tour. "Unofficial, of course — ^still, I be- 
lieve it was of some national importance." 

"It can't be so important as sable, considering how 
it has gone up in price." 

"That's true," said Stella gravely. "But I believe 
he did remember his duty to us — he said something 
about a little commission you gave him." 

"I hope he doesn't mean me to pay for them!" 
said Gillian coolly. "I shall be clean through my 
own money by the time John comes home." 

Mrs. Clutterbuck looked uncomfortable. She was 
a Gilstrade by inheritance but not by temperament, 
and it distressed her to find her friends less easily cir- 
cumstanced than herself. "If you're in any diffi- 
culty—" she began nervously, and her fingers instinc- 
tively itched for her checkbook. 

"Nonsense," said Gillian quickly. "It's my own 
fault, because I have played bridge a good deal and 
been unlucky; and there's Ascot to come. I'm not in 
debt— only, I've spent my own money of late and 
John will have to pay the household expenses. I 
used to be a very good girl and save my allowance 
to contribute to what Clarence and I cost — I don't 
do that now." 

There was a little pause and then Mrs. Clutterbuck 
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laughed, following a train of thought. "I wonder if 
he will bring Mrs. Montague any furs," she said. 

"Very likely. It is no use speculating over one's 
menkind, unless one has a genius for buying and sell- 
ing in the right market. By the way, Stella, Monty 
turned nasty over our cur party — I told you it was 
a mistake of Lilla Brooke's to ask him." 

"I know — the Worldly Woman and Gay Gossip. 1 
saw them both. But do you think she really wrote 
them? She is too clever to risk being found out." 

"I think she inspired them. Tommy brought them 
to me — we had such a scene !" 

"He was angry, I suppose. That's the worst of 
boys, they always will pedestal their women friends." 

"I told him it was not his business. But I'm a bit 
bothered. There would be a big row if the family 
grasped the situation. Fortunately Dr. Rheinhardt 
is at worst only a name to them — ^they would not 
think anything of his being one of a party in which I 
figured, especially as you were there. And they are 
not likely to connect me with the story in Gay Gossip/^ 

"There wasn't a word of truth in it, I suppose?" 

"Well, Clarence and I did go to Brighton for the 
exeat, and Rheinhardt turned up, to my disgust. He 
motored us back to town." 

'Wasn't it rather dangerous?" 

^No; to tell the truth he never *got any forrader.' 
I was awfully afraid — ^after we left Clar at Eton, 
and I was going back to Windsor in the dusk — ^but 
he sat in front with the chauffeur." 

''Gilir 

"Yes; I can't have made much impression, can I?" 
said Gillian, with a little comical laugh. "I was aw- 
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fully relieved and yet in a way I felt rather snubbed." 

"Perhaps he's a cautious man. I wish I could say 
as much for Carleton. He has called on me four 
times and asked me to lunch twice and three theaters. 
It has been so awkward answering the telephone since 
Tom came up!" 

"Well, you would have him. I told you he was 
impossible. I say, Stella, do you think Aunty has 
heard? I should be awfully sorry for that, really — 
poor old soul." 

"No, I don't think so. Oh, no ; I am sure she 
hasn't. It would never occur to her that we could, 
you know. But Lional has heard." 

"How do you know? He couldn't. He only 
landed last Friday." 

"He has heard, all the same. I knew from the way 
he looked at me." 

"Well?" 

"A little amused — b, little critical — ^perhaps a little 
contemptuous. Oh, you know how Lional looks when 
his lids come down half over his eyes. I hated him," 
said Stella energetically. 

"Phew!" said Gillian, with a whistle. "Then I am 
in for it! Lai never minces matters. He will come 
and tell me exactly what he thinks — and, somehow, I 
wish he didn't know. I suppose, after all, Rheinhardt 
isn't " 

"Hush!" said Stella, turning her head quickly at 
a step in the passage. "I told Tom he might call 
for me — ^talk about the King's health, Gillian !" 



CHAPTER XIV 

LIONAL SINISTER had evidently remembered 
his duty with regard to his female relations 
while in Russia. Pamela Radford came to see Gil- 
lian to learn how soon John Joyce might be expected 
in England (she had better have enquired of the War 
Office, for his wife knew far less), and announced in- 
cidentally that she had left Lady Mary "purring over 
a new set of furs." 

"He must have ruined himself," she said, wrink- 
ling up her blue eyes in laughter — Clarence had the 
same trick and Gillian loved it. "He brought me er- 
mine and some sables for Stella — ^but not as fine as 
yours. Gill." 

"Mine!" said Gillian indignantly. "I haven't set 
eyes on Lional himself yet, let alone any furs." 

"I know he has been very busy. His chief is a 
very influential man with Russia, but he always gets 
his information mixed up even when he's been on a 
special mission; and every time he has an interview 
with the Prime Minister Lional has to go and 
straighten things out." 

"Still, I think he might have come to see me," 
grumbled Gillian. "I'd have forgiven him the furs. 
I really am very fond of old Lai, for his own sake as 
well as John's, and he's been away for six months." 

"Don't forgive him the furs, nevertheless," laughed 
Pamela. "They are magnificent ! Enough to make a 
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coat. No one else in the family is so spoiled as you 
are, Gilliflower.*' 

"Really ?" Gillian opened her hazel eyes quite wide, 
with the curiosity of a child. "I don't know why, Pam 
— ^unless he's going to have a row with me." An un- 
easy consciousness of Otto von Rheinhardt and the 
paragraph in Gay Gossip floated across her mind. 
Stella had warned her that Lional Sinister knew that 
tiresome little scandal. Gillian "wondered whether 
he were keeping the furs as a peace-oflFering after he 
had given her the full benefit of his opinions, or 
whether he were so angry that she had forfeited his 
present. To do her justice she was more affected by his 
keeping away from her than by the loss of the furs, 
and as he had contrived to see Pamela and Lady Mary 
and Stella, he might surely have managed to steal half- 
an-hour just to call upon her. Knightsbridge was not 
far from Westminster — not nearly so arduous a jour- 
ney as Clapham Common, anyhow. That touched 
her more than any bitter truth that Lional could tell 
her, for Gillian was really tenacious in her affections 
once she bestowed them, and she had grown used to 
Lional Sinister during the years of her erratic mar- 
ried life. While John was abroad he looked after 
her, almost like an old watchdog she complained at 
times; but, though she rebelled against his worldly 
wisdom and common sense with all her fiery youth, 
she really relied on Lional for a shadow of the au- 
thority that she missed with her husband. She would 
consult him as she never did anyone else, either in 
the family or out of it, when it was a question of 
some decision with regard to Clarence, or a business 
matter that could not be referred to John in time; 
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and, though she argued and chafed at some of his 
shrewd advice, she had grown, in a certain sense, de- 
pendent upon him if only for the friction of argu- 
ment. Sinister had become a habit to her, as much 
as the escort of "nice boys" who accompanied her 
everywhere, with the difference that he was a perman- 
ency since he could not be replaced, and they were 
constantly changing. 

When the days slipped on and still she had not 
seen him Gillian became impatient and wrote him a 
sharp little note, in her usual scrawl, to his bachelor 
quarters in Old Queen Street. 

"As you haven't had the decency to come and see 
me I suppose you don't know that John is coming 
home," she wrote. "I have no date, and I am staying 
on in town until I can make plans for the Summer. 
I think John's arrival may interest you, though it is 
evident that I don't, but I am writing to you about 
it solely because I know that he would wish it I hear 
that you have managed to get down to the West- 
lakes, and Pamela tells me that you have met her in 
town. I seem to be the only person left out of your 
consideration, so I must suppose it is intentional." 
Then she signed her name, "Gillian," and sent it to 
post on the rising wave of her unbridled passion, for 
Gillian's impulses had got a little out of hand of late, 
owing to there being no necessity in her life for for- 
bearance. Her "boys" spoiled her, her women 
friends looked to the serious business of amusing 
themselves much as she did, the family had with- 
drawn onto the horizon, and her husband was not at 
hand to ensure the mutual toleration of married life. 
Only with Clarence was she at her best, for then she 
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had to keep herself and her own aims in abeyance. 

Half-an-hour after she had sent the letter she was 
sorry. After all, she was very fond of Lional, and 
if this were his way of showing his disapproval she 
did not want to quarrel with him outright. She 
wished she had said that she was disappointed and 
hurt at least — it was better to send a protest than a 
challenge. Perhaps he would not come at all now. 

The next day she was more sorry still, because 
he did come, and brought with him the wonderful 
sables of which Pamela had spoken. Gillian was just 
changing her gown for an early dinner (she was go- 
ing to meet the Qutterbucks at a theater) when his 
name was brought to her, and, hardly waiting to clasp 
her necklace, she rushed straight into the sitting-room 
with the impetuosity of ten years since. 

"Lai !" she said, her words nearly falling over each 
other in her excitement. "You arc a beast not to have 
come before — ^and I*m most awfully glad to see you !'* 
and she stretched out her hands with the single string 
of diamonds still in one that Bloxham had not had 
time to clasp round her neck. 

Sinister had been standing in the window, looking 
down into the green of the Park, which was already 
a little flaccid and faded with the heat of the Lon- 
don Season, as a woman looks after its late hours. 
He turned at Gillian's impulsive entrance and took the 
hands held out to him, looking down on her as if a 
little touched. Time had been kind to Lional Sinister ; 
it had not thinned his smooth fair hair or given him 
a double chin. He was, indeed, rather thin, and the 
only signs of his forty years were the added lines 
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round his eyes and the humorous lips which were 
now rather sadly cynical. 

"My dear Gillian, do you often come into the room 
in such an explosive fashion?" 

"My dear Lional, do you often come back from 
Russia after six months* absence?" 

"Oh ; I see. I am to take it as a personal compli- 
ment. Well, that is very invigorating. Particularly 
after the cold chill of your letter. I thought I was 
seasoned to cold in Russia, but I have been sneezing 
ever since I received it." 

"I was afraid it was rather fiery, if anything," Gil- 
lian admitted, with a little laugh. "I am glad to hear 
that it was cool. Do sit down, Lai, and tell me some- 
thing about yourself — I wish I weren't going out. 
Look here, can you stay to dinner?" 

"I can, if you particularly want me to." 

"I should love it. I have to meet Stella and Tom 
at the Duke of York's afterward, but it's early yet. 
I haven't really finished dressing. Do sit down, Lai ! 
I can't talk to you standing, you are so tall that you 
give me a crick in my neck." 

Sinister sat down beside her on one of the perma- 
nent corner couches, and looked at her with his eyes 
half shut in quiet criticism. But he did not talk about 
himself. He began to talk about her instead. 

"And so John is coming home at last," he said. 
"Have you really no idea when?" 

"He hopes to get here before the I2th of August," 
said Gillian smiling. "I might have a cable any day 
now to say that he had started — it's all on the cards, 
however." 

"The War Office know more than that," said Lional 
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quickly. "John is too big a man to book his passage 
haphazard. If he is to be recalled (I suppose it's the 
German boundary to Mahaleland?) they know by 
which boat he must sail. I will go and see one of 
my chief's friends and find out." 

"Do ! You are a blessing, Lai ; no one has been able 
to do things for me in the same way since you've 
been abroad. Did you like Russia?" 

"I always like Russia. Its people are the most 
spontaneous on earth. I have been there before, you 
know," said Sinister quietly. He rarely talked of him- 
self or his own business, or he might have told her 
the flattering esteem in which he was held by one of 
the Grand Dukes — an esteem that had led to an ex- 
traordinary offer of a post in the semi-royal house- 
hold, did he care to remain in St. Petersburg. But 
he did not pursue the subject — ^at present. "I am 
glad John is coming back to you," he said. "It is 
fully time, and a little too late." 

"What do you mean?" asked Gillian suspiciously. 
She thought of Rheinhardt and was on the defensive 
at once. 

"I mean that both you and Clarence need looking 
after. What did you mean?" 

"Oh ! Well, I never wanted all the responsibility of 
the boy* But someone had to see to it that he was 
educated, and had some sort of a future, and John 
was out of it. Do you suppose that women really 
want to bring up their babies as well as have them? 
They don't, I assure you." 

"What did you mean by being frightened just 
now?" asked Sinister, ignoring her remarks as she 
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had his, and letting his lids fall one line further over 
his eyes. 

1 was not frightened." 

'O, yes, you were — ^about yourself, for once. You 
thought that I had got hold of something about 
you.** 

"I am not going to talk about myself." 

"Very well," said Sinister, to her momentary re- 
lief. "We will t^lk of Clarence. How is he getting 
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Oh, all right. Eton's improving him — ^you'll find 
him awfully companionable!" 

"If a boy of fourteen is companionable to a man 
of forty, Eton must have 'improved* him to an ex- 
tent which ought to make the Foundation ashamed 
of itself," said Sinister. "Is he working?" 

"Working? Oh, yes; he plays bridge rather well, 
and he has quite a taste for little girls in a lower 
class to himself, and I believe he can swim as well as 
any fellow when they go down to the river ; he prom- 
ises to be a Wet Bob !" She looked up with a certain 
mockery in her hazel eyes, and a smile that was 
faintly sad on her lips — ^and only a mother could have 
understood that paradox. 

"The same trouble that there was at the Crow- 
borough school, I suppose — inability to stick to the 
brain work.** 

"Clarence will never take honors, unless it's in the 
hunting-field," said Clarence's mother resignedly. 
"But I daresay he'll scrape into Sandhurst." 

"And afterward?" 

"Oh, into his father's old regiment, I suppose. His 
name is down for the Carbines." 
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"And after that, supposing that he gets into the 
Carbines ?" 

There was a pause of incredulity on Mrs. Joyce's 
part. She could not credit anyone with seeing her 
still further responsible, once Clarence got into the 
Carbines. She shrugged her shoulders and looked 
at Lional for explanation. 

"You've been very selfish about Qarence, Gillian," 
said Sinister plainly. "You've done your best to 
handicap him and to put obstacles in his way to serve 
yourself. You will owe him a heavy debt for most 
of his life." 

"Lional!" 

"Yes, you will. You know, in the depths of your 
heart, that the Navy was the very best of professions 
for him, because you know all the weaknesses of his 
nature. It would have built him up and disciplined 
him as no other training will do, and he had the fancy 
for it. But because you did not want to lose your 
influence with him " 

She broke into a cry. "It was not that. I could 
not lose him. He would have gone away and left 
me as Fenton is going from Pamela. Was I to have 
nothing?" 

"He would have learned to stand on his own feet. 
He would have found that to take the place he wanted 
he must make certain violent efforts against his own 
pet sins. Have you stood to him in the place of 
the training that the Navy would have given? You 
know you have not. You have condoned weakness 
and given him the poor alternatives of Eton and Sand- 
hurst." 

She sprang up from the sofa and his side and stood 
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with her face flaming — the old fury and impotent 
rage which he always roused in her as strong as it 
had been ten years ago in the stable yard at the West- 
lakes. 

I won't listen to all this lecturing," she burst out. 
You are unjust and unfair. I have done my best 
for the boy while his father was abroad — it was no 
one's fault that John's profession separated him from 
his wife and child. And John wanted Clarence to 
go into the Army — he really preferred it. I have 
done my best! I've loved the boy better than any- 
thing or anyone on earth." 

Her voice broke harshly in a sob. It was not at 
all a pretty sound or pathetic And yet it was more 
real than if she had spoken with the throaty quaver 
that is so effective from more emotional women. 
Lional's face was inscrutable. He had not moved 
from his seat, and he hardly glanced at her. 

"Very well," he said. "We will not discuss it 
further. I say you have been very selfish, Gillian. 
Had I been in England at the time you were deciding 
Clarence's future I should have said all this to you 
and more. But I was abroad — the first time I went 
to Russia. I will merely remind you once more that 
you are under a deep obligation to Clarence to do your 
utmost for him all his life to balance the advantages 
that you have lost him." 

She looked down half sullenly and her lower lip 
trembled. He noticed that her slender hands were 
clasping and unclasping themselves, and caught the 
gleam of the diamond necklet in one, which she had 
forgotten to put on. 

"About yourself," said Sinister as he rose, "I have 
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nothing to say either, except to ask you if ybu think 
it is worth while to amuse yourself at John's ex- 
pense?" 

"You don't understand," said Mrs. Joyce haughtily. 
"I suppose I know to what you are referring, but you 
have misread the situation." 

"Oh, no, I haven't. You thought it would amuse 
you — ^the man was not quite on the same plane as 
yourself — ^you were indifferent to what the world said. 
There was little or no flirtation — ^I never said there 
was. But there was a good deal of talk, and even 
a suggestion of scandal that will do John no good in 
his position." 

"Do you think the War Oflice reads Gay Gossip?" 
she said scornfully. 

"I think men talk in the clubs. I think there is 
a certain old-fashioned ideal for the wives of our 
public men, whether they are distinguished soldiers, 
or politicians, or even judges. Caesar's wife, you 
know. It is very unf orttmate. But more careers have 
been hindered by an undesirable wife than by the 
disqualifications of the men themselves!" 

He came and stood beside her, so close that her 
shoulder brushed his sleeve as she turned it to him, 
and she felt she almost hated him for his implacable 
determination to make her face the consequences of 
her own actions. 

"It stands to reason, Gillian. Would you appoint 
a governor to represent the King, or even the Co- 
lonial Office, who would put a lady at the head of 
affairs already a little too well known to society ? The 
wives of these men have their parts to play, their dig- 
nity to uphold, whether at home or abroad. And 
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there are always plenty of people to tell those in of- 
fice, if they don't happen to have heard." He took 
the diamonds quietly out of her hot, unsteady hand 
— such delicate hands, for Mrs. Joyce was rather too 
thin still — ^and spoke in a different tone. 

"Let me fasten your necklace for you,'* he said. 

The white throat swelled as he snapped the clasp 
deftly, and Gillian put up her hands childishly to cover 
her eyes. For a minute he hesitated, as if he hardly 
knew what next to say to her, and some indescribable 
change passed over his face — ^then he turned lightly 
to the heavy parcel he had brought. 

"Come and look at your skins, Gillian,'* he said. 
"We have done with disagreeables. I rather fancied 
myself for getting them so well matched. Sables are 
getting scarce. Take theni to a reliable furrier at 
once, and have them made up — into a coat, I think.'* 

But Mrs. Joyce looked away from him and stood 
for a minute gazing down into the tired, dusty Park. 
Her hands were clasped behind her and her breast 
heaved. 

"Lional," she said, in a low voice that was only just 
under control. "I am not a child to be bribed, even 
by sables. You have said some hard things to me — 
perhaps they were justified — I don't know. I am 
grateful for the furs, and — ^and your thinking of me. 
But it would have pleased me much more if you had 
come to see me before — I have very few friends " 

He had been cutting the cords of the parcel. She 
thought he flung the knife onto the table hastily, but 
his tone was just as usual— a little kindly, a little 
cynical. "My dear Gillian, I did come to see you the 
instant that it was possible. I went to Aunty first 
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because of her age, and — well — she expects it. And 
it chanced that I met Pamela and Stella there, and I 
also met Pamela again by chance in town. But as 
soon as ever my work allowed me you were the first 
person I came to see — ^and I have been as disagreeable 
as possible in the first half-hour. To do me justice I 
could hardly have made myself more unwelcome, 
could I ?" He paused to give her time to recover her- 
self perhaps. "Now do come and let us eat our dinner, 
Gillian. Will you ring for the soup? I am glad they 
did not bring it up, it would have been cold — and cold 
soup is worse than meeting an old love in spectacles." 

Gillian rang the bell in silence, moving rather slowly 
to the tete-a-tete table, at which many young men had 
enjoyed their dinner and their hostess's frank com- 
radeship at the same time. Sinister took the seat op- 
posite her with an air of comfort and well-being quite 
unruffled by her indifferent demeanor, and looked at 
her beneath his level lids. It chanced that Gillian sat 
more in the full light than he did himself and, though 
the electric lamps were shaded, they showed her face 
as subtly sharpened, and her hazel eyes as big with 
the shadows around them. She was certainly too thin, 
and there was a suggestion of restlessness in the worn 
cheekbones and compressed lips. 

"You've been doing too much," he remarked, as 
the soup was brought in and set before them. "You 
had better slack off for the remaining time until John 
is home. Go to bed early and don't do thirteen things 
in one day. Roger and Bertie and Tommy must play 
with their own hoops and marbles for a change ^" 

"Oh, do go on with your soup and don't chatter," 
said Gillian impatiently. "I'm tired of having my 
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life planned for me, Lional You always know so 
much better than anyone else/V 

But he only laughed. "You had better keep on 
good terms with me," he advised. "I am coming 
down to Southampton with you to meet John !" 

"You will only find yourself in the way of the Staff 
and the Press men, as I did last time," said Gillian 
scornfully. 

But she did not refuse the suggestion outright, 
and in her secret mind a little relief grew with the 
idea of Lional's escort when she had to meet her hus- 
band. The long years that, save for six months spent 
in the Ivories, lay between their last parting in Eng- 
land, seemed to stretch out lean hands to thrust them 
still apart, and to build a barrier of reserve between 
them. She was conscious of having altered, and it 
was hardly possible that he was not older in other 
ways than years. She had been aware of it two years 
ago when she went out to him, but the activities of 
his responsible position had partly balanced it. When 
they had spent that far-off Summer together at Long- 
croft he had been curiously boyish despite his gray 
hair, and she had adored him in a vague, shy way 
for his achievements and the rather wonderful fact 
that he should be her husband. Indeed, at the time 
he had married her she had not been so secretly in 
love as she was in her middle twenties when he re- 
turned from the Borderland Expedition, and she re- 
membered now, a little coldly, that she had cried 
herself sick after he went abroad again because he 
would not take her out to a district that was still 
so unsettled. Very sensible of John, her maturer sense 
said ; but she was conscious of having developed upon 
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other lines than those where he had left her, and 
wondered how soon he would accept it as inevitable. 
She had made her own world, and had her own life 
now. It was this that had made her six months in 
the Ivories a failure, and had been one cause of her 
coming home instead of remaining with him to the 
end of his governorship. But how would it be when 
John himself returned, and their partnership was un- 
avoidably resumed? She was not dependent on him 
for friends, nor need he draw his own circle round 
her again to dissociate her from the brain-working 
class. She was not now attracted by these people, 
herself. Their clothes were not of the right stamp, 
and their devotion to some pursuit or other wearied 
her. She called them cranks, and had lost sight of all 
save Anita de SoUa, who was still superbly amateur 
in all she undertook despite undeniable talents. Gil- 
lian felt that there must be a certain constraint in 
the reunion between her and her husband, and grasped 
at the rescue of Lional's presence. He might speak 
more straightly to her than anyone else in her life 
dared to do— even Lady Mary — but he was always 
safe to lean upon in a difficulty, and his friendship 
had stood the test of many a crisis. 

General Joyce's return was a much more private 
one than after the Border Expedition, and, beyond a 
short notice in the local papers, he was not troubled 
by the Press. This was partly the desire of the War 
Office, whose policy was by no means to give publicity 
to the trouble in Mahaleland. The affair had been 
hushed up, and John Joyce was merely coming home 
on leave, officially, the innocent public being sup- 
posed to believe that he would return to the Ivories to 
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finish his term of government. A threatened crisis 
in the shipbuilding yards made it incumbent not to 
strain relations with Germany, and the sending of 
a man of General Joyce's reputation to Africa was 
not an advisable thing to bruit abroad. There was a 
saying that where Joyce went war always followed, 
and, though it was recognized in military circles that 
he would be sent to Mahaleland shortly, it was through 
unofficial sources that Gillian had heard the real rea- 
son for his recall. The General had not traveled by 
the mail steamer that touches at the Ivories once a 
month, after all; he came by a troopship that was 
bringing home a portion of the forces under his com- 
mand, and his wife received a cable from Gibraltar 
that she might expect him to arrive rather before 
than after the mail. His own party arrived on board 
in consequence a little late, and Gillian and Pamela 
Radford, escorted by Lional Sinister, walked up to 
him on the deck of the troopship with so little cere- 
mony that his officers hardly realized who they were. 

"I suppose the boy couldn't get away from school," 
said John Joyce simply, looking a little disappointed. 
He was rather more bald and much more white than 
when he had last been in England, and his lined face 
was so burnt with weather of all sorts that his fore- 
head above the line of the helmet was startingly white 
by contrast. Only his eyes with their puckered comers 
were as young and blue as ever — like sapphires of 
ageless value set by careful craftsmen in elaborate 
handiwork. He looked up at his tall young wife with 
a flash of approbation, as she stood beside him, a little 
at a loss it seemed. 

"Oh, it was impossible," she said, rather apologeti- 
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cally. "They had an exeat not long ago — ^and I did 
not like to ask special leave for him. You forget that 
he's at Eton, I expect, John." 

"No, I don't," said the general, with a little laugh 
at her. "I remember everything about you and Clar- 
ence with perfect detail — when you last had your hair 
cut, and how much he measured before this term!" 
He put his hand into his wife's arm and walked up 
the deck with her. Sinister and Mrs. Radford fol- 
lowing behind. 

"I'm awfully glad to get you back, John," Gillian 
said promptly, with perfect ease. She had thought of 
that sentence on the way down from London, and it 
seemed to her the kindest and most decent thing to 
say, after two years' absence and her own curtailed 
stay in the Ivories. She was not at all shy, and she 
was relieved to find that there was no awkwardness. 

The General did not answer, though his hand tight- 
ened on her arm. She almost thought as he turned his 
face from her that there were tears in his eyes. 

Mrs. Radford, walking down the deck behind them, 
turned her shrewd, kindly gaze from one to the other, 
and then looked at Sinister. 

"John is much older, H," she said, and there was 
an unasked question in her tone. 

"Confirmed bachelorhood is very ageing," agreed 
Sinister lightly. "Look at me." 

"I think John will appreciate a home now." 

"Lucky man, he has got it!" 

"Oh, don't be absurd," said Pamela, losing her seri- 
ousness. "As if all your women friends were not 
clamoring for your smile ! You know you have only 
to throw them the handkerchief." 
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"My dear Pam," said Sinister, with a pointed glim- 
mer under his drooping lids. "So many of them 
are married already, that if I did " 

"I don't believe that would matter in your case," 
said Pamela unexpectedly. "I have always felt that 
you would not stand still for obstacles." 

"Divorce is vulgar," said Sinister coolly. "I prefer 
poison. So if you will please remember, Pam, in 
disposing of the House of Radford " 

"I shall dispose of you in a moment," said Pamela 
in despair. "And John is older, however you avoid 
acknowledging it." 

This eminently feminine return to a former subject 
found Sinister quite undisturbed. "Not at all," he 
said, with a critical gaze at the General and his wife. 
"It is merely that Gillian is younger. How well that 
shade of blue suits her! I am glad to see that she 
goes to a good dressmaker nowadays." Gillian paused 
and turned half round as he spoke and he nodded to 
her. "We like your gown," he said encouragingly. 
"We think you are looking quite well, and do us 
credit. John, my dear fellow, oughtn't you to intro- 
duce her to some of your officers and their wives?" 

"Gillian knows most of them, and the rest have 
mercifully dispersed," said the General laughing. 
"You arrived so late. We shall find them later on. 
Come, Gillian, I want to hear all about the boy." 
How rude," said Gillian, laughing in her turn. 
You ought to talk and think of nothing but me, for 
a few minutes at all events." Then as she saw him 
look at her she realized that this was what he was 
really doing, and for the first time a slight embarrass- 
ment like a little chill checked her genuine pleasure. 
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John was an old dear; if she must have a husband 
she could think of none so satisfactory. But — she had 
done so well without one at all for two years! . . . 
"Come along, then," she said gaily, almost before she 
had paused. "I'll tell you about Clarence, The 
younger generation always usurps the post of interest. 
I am being pushed out to make way for him already. 
'Youth will be served.' " 



CHAPTER XV 

THE problematical leave on which General Joyce 
came home really lasted for three months, 
though it was somewhat harassed by uncertainty, 
and much of it was necessarily mortgaged to the War 
Office in the matter of "expert advice," and lengthy 
consultations. Gillian never learned the import of 
the long hours spent in Whitehall after her husband's 
return, for the General had a strict belief in the sa- 
credness of military plans and treated them as "sealed 
orders," but she grew to dread the official envelopes of 
His Majesty's Service, and to look anxiously for 
fresh lines in her husband's careworn face when he 
returned late for meals, tired out with curbing his 
natural love of action and submitting to circumlocu- 
tion and red tape. 

The Joyces got away from town at last and spent 
part of August up on the Yorkshire moors with the 
Clutterbucks, and September at the sea, as much on the 
General's account as his son's. Gillian was a little 
anxious over them both; the General's constitution 
was of iron, but even iron may show signs of wear- 
and-tear, and he had tired himself of late, brain and 
body, in every possible way. He was glad of a real 
holiday at the English seaside, though the place chosen 
by Gillian was full of Summer visitors and they 
seemed to be always running up against people that 
they knew. Clarence was simply growing too fast, but 
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his mother remembered the fainting fits in the cadet 
corps, and discouraged too much sea bathing and div- 
ing off the high plank at the baths. Clarence got on 
very well with his father, but he had a facility for 
getting on well with everybody and everything, except 
mathematics. He brought a very poor report with 
him from Eton, but to his surprise it was his mother 
who took it to heart far more than his father. The 
General spoke to him frankly on the subject, and told 
him that his future was in his own hands. 

"If you don't work, my boy, you'll lose your chance 
of the Army, and I can't make your career for you. 
You must do it for yourself as I did, and competition 
is much stiffer than it was in my day. I'm not a rich 
man, Clar, and you've chosen your profession. It's 
no good thinking that you're coming into the family 
honors, if they've been putting that nonsense into 
your head at school. My cousin has married late in 
life, but he's sure to have an heir if one counts on his 
not doing so. And, anyhow, I won't have you idling 
in the hope of that." 

The little General looked almost stem; but his son 
stared at him with blank surprise and all the blue 
of his eyes. 

"I hardly know what you're talking about, sir," he 
said. "And I'm sure I never thought about the title, 
if that's what you mean. I know I'm a rotter at 
maths, and I'm afraid I don't work very well. But 
that's all there is in it." 

"I'm glad to hear it, boy. But you must buck up 
and do better next term. We don't want you super- 
annuated." 

The boy flushed and seemed a little ashamed. "No, 
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sir/' he said quietly. "But it was my first year, you 
know, and it's different working in a large class after 
you've been in a small." 

"Yes; you feel as if you weren't getting any help, 
don't you," said his father kindly. "But we don't 
want you left behind for good, Clarence, and to be 
known as the family fool! Your cousin has done so 
well on the Britannia from first to last." 

"Old Tony has had a beastly rigorous time there, 
anyhow," said Clarence a little languidly. "He wrote 
me their routine. Everything seems to be done to the 
bugle, and you've hardly a minute to yourself." 

"Yes; it's discipline," said the General a little ab- 
sently, "but it makes them men from the start." 

"Well, I think I'd rather be a vulgar human boy," 
said Clarence quaintly. "You never get any shooting 
or hunting in the Navy unless you are jolly lucky over 
your station, and it's all so scientific now that you are 
at school practically all your life!" 

The lecture ended in a laugh, but the boy was dis- 
comforted to find that his mother was less easy to 
manage. She took the report to heart, and reminded 
him of his promise to her at Brighton that he would 
work hard. 

"You must justify your being sent to Eton, Clar," 
she said, with an urgent note in her voice that was 
strange to him. "If you were superannuated, or — or 
failed to get into Sandhurst later on — I should feel 
responsible. Yes, I should — I am bound to push you 
on, even if you won't go by yourself. I can't have 
you reproaching me some day " 

"I should never reproach you. Mummy !" The boy 
put his arms round her with one of his rare demonstra- 
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tions of affection. Gillian clasped him almost fiercely 
and laid her face against the dear brown head that 
was so well shaped. 

"You would have every right," she said a little des- 
perately. "It was I who chose your school — I who 
decided your future — and perhaps it wasn't the best 
for you. Clarence, you must justify me! Don't be 
a slacker— don't get left behind in the race. You 
have got brains if you would only buckle to and use 
them." 

He looked a little ashamed. "I did mean to work," 
he muttered. "I really don't know how it hap- 
pened." 

"Oh, games, I suppose! Cricket and the river are 
all right, but other boys work for the first eleven and 
the boats, and get good reports, too." 

"I didn't play cricket more than other fellows, 
really," he said almost eagerly. "I never was much 
at cricket, you know. I shall do all right at football, 
even in the Eton game. And games can't really in- 
terfere with work. Mummy." 

"Yes they do, if all your thoughts and your ener- 
gies are engrossed in them, and you make them your 
real object. I hate nagging at you, Clar — you know 
I never did it. But it's up to me to get you through 
somehow." 

It occurred to her with a kind of desolation that 
she was bound to get the boy through life as well as 
through Eton or Sandhurst. Sinister's plain speak- 
ing haunted her mind and made her miserable in 
conjunction with Clarence's bad reports. She hated 
nagging as she said, but that was the first of many 
talks that she had with him during the Summer holi- 
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days — ^talks that disquieted Clarence far more than 
any lecture from the General, partly because his 
mother was the paramount factor in his young life, 
and partly because it was so unlike her. He had, un- 
consciously and inevitably, grown up clinging to the 
skirts of Gillian's personality, and built his own ex- 
istence upon hers ; but she had been so much his com- 
panion and intimate that they had discussed his back- 
slidings hitherto more as equals than as mentor and 
penitent, and her change of front found him unpre- 
pared. He had expected to be in partial disgrace with 
his father, but he found that his success with the gun 
greatly balanced his blunders in algebra to the Gen- 
eral; while no right and left shot seemed to satisfy 
his hitherto complaisant mother. There was no doubt 
that he enjoyed himself on the Yorkshire moors ex- 
tremely, however, and afterward at the seaside, where 
he took to the water as his native element, and dis- 
covered several successors to Nellie Sweet of Brighton 
to amuse his lighter hours. Clarence possessed a ca- 
pacity for enjo)mient and amusement that was most 
perfectly locked behind his long upper lip and sensi- 
tive mouth, and was hardly credited by casual ob- 
servers. 

The General enjoyed himself, too, and would have 
been quite ready to repeat the program of seven 
years ago and take another place, like Meredith's, 
in the country during his brief leave ; but in October, 
after Eton had claimed Clarence, Gillian wanted to 
return to town. Her circle was there, her interests, 
most of her acquaintances, unless they had gone to 
Switzerland for the Winter sports, as she had done 
herself for one or two years; and so General Joyce 
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found himself somehow drifted back to London and a 
flat, with a curious belief that it was his own choice 
struggling with a latent inclination for the country. 

"Of course, you know, I ought to keep in touch 
with Whitehall," he said to Lional Sinister, in some- 
what labored explanation. "And Aunty's getting old, 
and I must be able to run down and see her occasion- 
ally. We shall settle in town for the rest of my 
leave, and next time Fm home I shall stick out for 
a year, and get some hunting during the boy's Christ- 
mas holidays." 

Sinister looked at his kinsman with a curious ex- 
pression. He did not smile, but there was a certain 
fine irony in the lines of his face. 

"Anyhow, Gillian will be the center of her little 
world again," he said. "So it falls out fortunately 
that your obligations suit you both." 

Yes," said the General, with his boyish laugh. 
Our flat is overrun with those three long-legged fel- 
lows who are so devoted to her. They make me feel 
quite young again with their chaff and nonsense." 

"They are certainly young. Gillian has a genius 
for drawing boys round her. When she was at Mon- 
treux one year she used to hold a court of five or 
six callow youths who got the name of Mrs. Joyce's 
creche." 

"They are all nice fellows, though," said the Gen- 
eral loyally. "Roger and Tommy and Bertie — I for- 
get their surnames half the time." 

"Master Bertie might be a little sweeter-tempered," 
said Sinister drily. "But the other boys play lap- 
dog very well." 

"Gillian has got quite a new set round her," the 
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General admitted. "I hardly recognize anyone except 
a few old pals like the Ralstons and the Sterns. By 
the way, what has become of the Montagues?'' 
They are flourishing exceedingly," said Sinister. 
Monty's luck turned on oil, and I really think he has 
struck it this time. They have a house in Charles 
street, and Mrs. Montague entertains in gowns like 
a stained-glass window." 

"Gillian seems to have almost dropped them. I 
never hear her mention them now." 

"I think she found Monty rather a hard nut to 
crack. She has never tried the fascinations of a little 
flutter on 'Change, you see, and Monty's advantages 
are only realized by women who do — ^Lady Brooke, 
for instance." 

I should hope not !" said John Joyce energetically. 
I don't want her to get into that milieu. But I'm 
deuced sorry for Mrs. Montague — she was a nice girl 
and a handsome girl." 

He spoke quite honestly, and without an ultimate 
thought. He had indeed almost forgotten the inci- 
dent of the check, which Gillian had never men- 
tioned, and which he did not doubt had reached Mrs. 
Montague safely as he intended. It had been an 
innocent transaction enough, the result of a good- 
looking woman's clever appeal to an impressionable 
man, as Gillian had supposed. It was not the first 
time by many that John Joyce had helped a woman 
financially, with no more return than her gratitude. 
Perhaps this was one reason for Gillian's remark 
that they were not well off. Sinister knew all this 
quite well, and knew also the talent possessed by 
Mrs. Montague for obtaining a little help towards the 
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purchase of her gorgeous gowns and other adorn- 
ments of her person. She was not a scrupulous 
woman where her personal requirements were con- 
cemed, and she had refined begging to a point that 
was supremely artistic. What he did not know was 
that Gillian had discovered some of Sybil's resources. 

Mrs. Montague was destined to recall herself to 
the mind of both General and Mrs. Joyce very shortly, 
for in the later Autumn she gave a party, and Gillian, 
amongst others, received a card for it. Sybil Mon- 
tague had given many parties during the seven years 
that had passed since she stayed at Longcroft, but 
she had not always asked Mrs. Joyce to them after 
her first brief "regrets" — ^their quasi-Bohemianism 
and semi-professional tone being a sufficient excuse. 

"Newspaper women are bound to keep their editors 
in touch, and to ask a few people to meet them who 
are interested in ink-slinging !" she said, with a shrug 
of her well-molded shoulders. The years had fat- 
tened Sybil, and matured her charms. "I can't ask 
my real friends — ^they would be so bored." 

Gillian had once heard this explanation at an en- 
tertainment where charity covered a multitude of 
classes, and Mrs. Montague was reporting for an 
illustrated weekly and cultivating a countess at the 
same time. Mrs. Joyce smiled a little with fine-curved 
lips, wondering how Sybil knew that she was within 
earshot, for she decided that the speech had been 
made partly for her benefit. For several years she 
was wisely let alone by the Montagues, but when 
the invitation came anew she recognized the fact that 
Sybil had seen and considered the General's return to 
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England, and she tossed the note down on the break- 
fast table a little contemptuously. 

"Here's an invitation from Sybil Montague for a 
party she is giving on the i8th," she said. "I shan't 
go — I never go to her parties. But she includes you, 
so I have mentioned it." 

"What?" said the General, looking over the Ga- 
zette and holding out his hand for the letter. He had 
taken to glasses, and they aged him a good deal, Gil- 
lian thought with a little shock, catching sight of her 
own smooth face reflected in a mirror behind him. 
"Sybil Montague? Oh, that good-looking girl you 
used to know — she writes, doesn't she? Why don't 
you go to her party. Gill — ^you would meet a good 
many interesting people." 

Gillian looked at him almost curiously with her 
lambent eyes. "I have rather lost sight of Sybil," 
she said briefly. "We don't visit now. I expect she 
sent me the invitation because she saw you were 
home and hoped you would go. Celebrities are an 
asset to her." 

"Well, I will go if you like — she's an old friend, 
anyway. Most of your cronies seem to have croiq)ed 
up yesterday." 

"I don't want you to go," said Gillian, ignoring the 
intended reference to her train of boyish admirers. 
"And I certainly don't care about her parties — ^they 
are very second-rate." 

"Oh, come. Gill, that's uncharitable. We might go 
and support the poor girl, anyhow." 

She was still staring at him across the breakfast 
table with wide, childish eyes that seemed to wonder 
about him. "I will go if you have made up your 
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mind to do so," she said suddenly. It was not what 
she had meant to say, for some hot impulse had been 
upon her to remind him of that check and confess 
to having discovered it. But somehow she could not. 
She was ashamed beforehand for him, as he might 
not have been for himself, and she could not speak 
of it. In her sudden silence he said, "Well, my dear, 
I think it would be kind," and the matter was settled. 

The day chanced to be a cold one in a week of 
piercing wind. The General did not accompany Gil- 
lian, after all, for he had succumbed to the first 
touch of Winter, and had a cold. Gillian hesitated 
to leave him, but he urged her to go, more from 
good nature than any particular interest in the func- 
tion, and his wife instantly consented in a kind of 
nervous haste. She wore her sable coat — sl beautiful 
satin-lined wrap that had been made out of Sinister's 
gift — ^and as she felt the wealth of fur upon her, a 
little feeling of irrelevant satisfaction passed over her 
and she was almost pleased to be going out in order 
that she might have the pleasure of wearing it. Cer- 
tainly there could not be any more beautiful furs ar- 
riving on Sybil's doorstep, and, as a matter of . fact, 
she found that there was not another sable coat at all 
among the wraps that were discarded in the hall. There 
were plenty of costly furs — ^mink, gray squirrel, seal- 
skin, even ermine — ^but there was no other sable. 
Gillian gave it over to the footman almost reluctantly. 

"Will you please look after it — it is valuable," she 
said confidentially, and the man promised and car- 
ried it into a small ante-room off the hall. 

Gillian went on up the wide staircase to the door- 
way, where her hostess was receiving in a gown that 
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was stiff with gold brocade and rich with Eastern 
embroidery. How it suited her! Her beauty had 
gained the sun-warmed look of a ripened peach, but 
otherwise she seemed to be just the same age as she 
had that year that John Joyce had taken Meredith's 
place in Daleshire. She was smiling at someone when 
Gillian reached her, and the flash of her perfect teeth, 
rather broad and white between the full red lips, 
seemed to reflect the fire of her eyes. As she turned 
her face and saw Mrs. Joyce, the smile deepened 
rather meaningly. 

"How delightful of you to come !" she said, shaking 
hands warmly. "And have you brought the General ? 
No? I am disappointed! He is one of my celeb- 
rities, of course, but I had such a sincere personal 
liking for him. Please tell him that it quite spoiled 
my afternoon." 

"He had a bad cold," said Gillian, almost surprised 
at herself for her civil excuse. "Otherwise I know 
he would have come." 

"Oh, poor man! That is hard lines — just at the 
beginning of Winter! Well, now you have come, 
you must have some tea, anyway. It's a regfular bear- 
fight behind me ! You can hardly get near the tables. 
Dr. Rheinhardt, will you take Mrs. Joyce through 
the crush and get her some tea?" 

Then Gillian knew why she had smiled, and greeted 
Dr. Rheinhardt with fear and anger in her heart. 

The tea-room, as Mrs. Montague had said, was 
packed. Gillian had obtained cards for certain mem- 
bers of her "creche" and had commanded them to 
support her, but it was impossible to see if they were 
present, even Tommy's inches not making him dis- 
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cernible above the crowd, or Bertie's scowl. She was 
obliged to follow Rheinhardt as best she might, hop- 
ing for a chance acquaintance to rescue her, and found 
herself wedged in among people whose faces and 
names she did not even know — semi-Bohemians she 
judged them, or units of a social world whose real 
hub is the city, for clever and good-looking though 
she was, Sybil Montague had never been able to get 
out of her husband's world into one less redolent of 
money-making. Perhaps it was the handicap of 
Monty himself, or perhaps there was some lack even 
in Sybil, which prevented her entering circles after 
which she hankered. Certainly there was no one 
near her whom Gillian recognized — ^not even Lady 
Brooke, who was probably present, and whom she 
would have welcomed, though they were not inti- 
mates. Rheinhardt proved himself extraordinarily 
adroit at getting tea and foie-gras sandwiches, how- 
ever, and returned to Mrs. Joyce with a cat-like deft- 
ness that never lost a drop or a crumb. 

"If you will follow me I can find you a seat," he 
said. "I know the geography of this house." 

The heat and the crush were so appalling that Gil- 
lian was glad to do so, and found herself, gasping, 
in the comparative cool and quiet of an ante-room, 
where Rheinhardt established her in a comer and 
sat down beside her to hold her cup. 

"Do go and get yourself some tea," said Gillian, 
almost eagerly. "You have managed so beautifully 
for me that I don't see why you should starve." 

"I have had some, thanks," he said quietly. "And 
if I left you I might find someone in my place by 
the time I returned." 
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This was so exactly what she had hoped that she 
was unready with an answer. In the pause he said, 
"How is Clarence?" 

"Oh, flourishing. He enjoyed himself immensely 
during the Summer holidays, shooting and riding, 
and afterwards we went to the sea. My husband is 
back, you know." 

"Yes, I saw his return in the papers. You must 
be very thankful." 

"It is always an anxious time for soldiers' wives 
while their husbands are on foreign service — even 
though they are military governors of apparently 
peaceable colonies." 

He raised his eyes from the cup he was still hold- 
ing for her, and looked at her. They were very dark 
brown eyes, almost opaque, with a certain mesmeric 
quality in them which he seldom exerted, and they 
looked the darker in contrast to his fair curly hair 
and Saxon coloring. Gillian was a little nervous, 
though she had never felt so with him before. But 
the combined effect of the paragraph in Gay Gossip, 
and Tommy's tirade followed by Sinister's more 
trenchant speeches, had made her self-conscious. 
She wondered if Rheinhardt had seen that para- 
graph, and if some caddish speech of his to Monty 
had inspired it. It was not reassuring to know that 
somebody might be commenting on their being to- 
gether even at the present moment, yet she found it 
impossible to shake him off. She met his eyes across 
the teacup a trifle defiantly. 

"It is a good thing your husband is home," he said 
deliberately. "You need someone to look after you 
when Clarence is at school." 
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Her head went up, and her eyes filled with a fight- 
ing light. Gillian's eyes could be very sweet and a 
little pathetic, owing to a pucker of the lids that made 
them look as if they were rather near the tears that 
never came. On the other hand, they could blaze as 
only clear-colored eyes can. Rheinhardt had shown 
the cloven hoof, and they were blazing now. 

"I am quite capable of taking care of myself," she 
said with controlled anger, "as you are liable to dis- 
cover. I do not know what caused you to make that 
speech, but it seems to me extraordinarily imperti- 
nent !" 

"You caused me to make that speech, Mrs. Joyce," 
he retorted, his face a little flushed in his turn. "And 
you have only yourself to thank. I think you were 
a little surprised at my forbearance that night I drove 
you from Brighton to Windsor " 

"Your forbearance!" 

"Not one man in ten would have thrown away 
his opportunities as I did. Do you know what 
saved you? It was your look at the boy when you 
said good-night — ^I had been waiting for that last part 
of the journey, without him, and you knew it, but 
when I saw that in your face I gave it up." He was 
a trifle too dramatic in his sense of his own restraint, 
for an Englishman, and a trifle too effective. Gillian 
felt that if it had not been for the tea he might have 
folded his arms. But the situation was none the less 
unpleasant, and she was furious, both with herself 
and him. 

"Really, Dr. Rheinhardt, I don't quite know what 
you are talking about," she said angrily. "You very 
kindly, as I thought at the time, offered to motor 
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us back to Eton and save us a tiresome train* journey, 
and partly for the boy's personal pleasure in the run 
I accepted it. I cannot see any reason for this melo- 
dramatic attitude over such a simple thing!'- 

He thrust his face with its magnetic eyes a little 
nearer to her. "Other people saw a reason," he 
said significantly. 

Gillian rather suddenly put back her chair and rose. 
She did not wish to go into the question of the para- 
graph in Gay Gossip, and she foresaw what was 
coming. She turned her clear cold gaze upon him 
for an instant with the insolence that women of her 
class can show to lesser breeds at need, and the ac- 
quaintance was ended as far as she was concerned. 

"I am going," she said curtly. "You will be kind 
enough not to follow me. I do not wish to continue 
the conversation." 

He hesitated a moment, half rose, and sat down 
again with the teacup still in his hand, looking non- 
plussed. She was conscious of an irritated desire to 
laugh as she threaded her way back to the tea-room 
and the stairs, looking for Tommy or Bertie as she 
went; but she did not find them, and after speaking 
to one or two people she knew she made her fare- 
wells to Reggie Montague and asked him to excuse 
her to his wife, who was not to be found at the mo- 
ment. 

"Sybil is in the horoscope shanty, I think," he said. 
"Have you had your horoscope cast? Oh, do come 
along, and we'll find her there!'* 

"No, thanks; I really can't stay. I want to get 
back and see that my husband takes his gruel!" said 
Gillian, with a rather forced laugh. She left Monty 
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rushing madly through the crowd in the frantic hope 
of finding his wife, and made her way down to the 
entrance hall, breathing more freely. At least Rhein- 
hardt had not waylaid her there, and the fact brought 
her momentary relief. But the whole incident had 
shaken her, and she was in a hurry to get home. She 
told the footman to call her carriage and to get the 
coat she had left in his charge, and hardly glancing 
at it, she slipped it on and hurried impatiently to the 
brougham that the General had hired for the time 
they were in town. 

Not till she reached home did she think to look at 
the fur coat the footman had brought her, and then 
to her surprise and dismay she realized that it was 
not her own. It was sable indeed, but of a lighter 
shade and far less valuable skins than those that Sin- 
ister had brought her from Russia. This final 
denouement to a miserable afternoon seemed the last 
straw on Gillian's overladen heart, and she could have 
cried were it not for her pluck and the fighting blood 
in her veins that urged her to retrieve her loss at 
least. She did not say anything to the General, for 
fear of vexing him — he had been so pleased with 
Lional's gift — ^but wrote a note to Mrs. Montague at 
once, returning the coat and explaining the mistake. 

"Your man will remember, once he sees this coat," 
she wrote. "For I asked him to keep mine apart, as 
it is so valuable. Probably he put it away only too 
carefully, and it is still at your house, while some 
other woman is lamenting the loss of this one." 

Then she went and gave John Joyce a carefully 
edited account of the party, and described the scram- 
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ble for tea, and the eccentricities of the literary and 
artistic people present, for his amusement. 

"Sybil was gorgeous !" she said. "The best-gowned 
woman present. Their house is rather Eastern in 
effect, and as a background it suited her admirably. 
She was like the Queen of Sheba, and if only Monty 
had been a better Solomon it would have been most 
impressive." 

"All the same I'm glad I didn't go," said the little 
General, sucking cough lozenges. "Your description 
is far better than the real thing would have been. I 
hate tea-fights and coffee-scrambles." 

Gillian wished most devoutly that she had not gone, 
either. It might have avoided or at least delayed 
the fracas with Rheinhardt, and saved her her coat. 
At ten-o'-clock that night she received a note from 
Sybil, and a cardboard box containing the same coat 
that she had sent back. 

"This must be your coat," wrote Mrs. Montague, 
evidently in haste. "We have had a thorough search, 
and the footman perfectly remembers your giving 
him your coat, and says that this is the same one, 
for he put it in the study by itself. There was not 
a single other sable coat among my guests, as it 
happens — ^at all events left downstairs — ^so an ex- 
change could not possibly have happened. I am so 
sorry you were upset about it — ^and it would have 
been most uncomfortable for me, too, if such a thing 
had really happened in my house " 

Gillian bit her lip and the blood rose to her sensi- 
tive face as she read. The coat lay over the back of 
a chair in her bedroom, as Bloxham had just un- 
packed it — distinctly not her own, a witness of some 
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unlucky exchange or a very clever theft, apparently 
impossible to trace. Suddenly her face altered and 
hardened. She was not beaten yet, and she meant to 
fight to the death. 

"Put it away for to-night/' she said to Bloxham. 
"I will see what can be done to-morrow." 

"But what a pity, ma'am! And your own coat so 
much handsomer. What can have become of it? 
Mrs. Montague wouldn't know which of her guests 
it was, of course, but really some ladies is little bet- 
ter than thieves where furs is concerned !'* 

"You know that it is not my coat, don't you ?" said 
Gillian suddenly, turning round on her. 

"Of course, I do, ma'am — ^anyone who had handled 
them both could tell. Yours was longer and much 
darker — s, different thing." 

"They are lined the same," said Gillian thought- 
fully. "I wonder where this was bought! There is 
no furrier's name on it." 

She slept on the matter; but the next day she took 
the coat to her own furrier. The great firm which 
had made up the skins for her was a better witness 
than Bloxham, for the workmen there would most 
certainly know any pelt that had passed through their 
hands. The manager remembered the coat perfectly, 
and was most sympathetic for Gillian's loss. 

"This is quite an inferior coat," he said. "Though 
worth some hundreds in England. But yours were 
picked skins, and worth much more. I think we can 
find the real owner, though, madam. I will just take 
it into the workroom and have the lining unpicked. 
All skins of any value are marked with the owner's 
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name before they leave the furrier's hands, which 
everybody doesn't know," he added significantly. 

He went away with the coat, and left Gillian to her 
impatient waiting; but she was not kept very long. 
The manager returned with a congratulatory smile 
and the coat with the lining half unripped. 

"The owner is a Mrs. Montague, madam, and 
though the trade label to the coat has been removed, 
our workmen think it was made up by Ferras & Co. — 
you know them, Ferras in Sloane Square." 

"Mrs. Montague r 

The full meaning of the discovery almost stunned 
Gillian. That Sybil could have deliberately ex- 
changed the coats herself, as she must have done, 
seemed an incredible thing — almost indecent. 
Whether she had seen the coat by chance in the study 
and acted on impulse, or whether it was a more de- 
liberate fraud, it was equally detestable. She had, 
of course, calculated on the fact that Gillian's coat 
was the only one there, and that it was a hundred 
to one chances that it would be traced to her. Even 
had Gillian afterwards seen her wearing the coat it 
would have been almost impossible to prove the ex- 
change, and as they rarely met or visited now it was 
quite possible to avoid it. Gillian had only been 
asked to the party for the General's sake, as she 
knew, and would not have gone but for his urging 
her. The luck was all on Sybil's side, save for the 
one detail of the marked skins, which they had 
neither of them foreseen. She took the coat almost 
mechanically from the manager, and thanked him. 

"I think it will be easy to get my own back now," 
she said, and her lips felt a little stiff with the words. 
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"But if there is any difficulty, may I count on you 
to witness that this is not my coat, and that the name 
is on the skins ?" 

"Oh, certainly, madam 1'' 

He bowed her out, and she drove home to her flat 
to instruct Bloxham to repack the coat, exactly as it 
was, with the lining ripped out. She did not even 
take the trouble to go to Ferras & Co. for further 
proof. Then she wrote a note. 

"Will you be kind enough to send me back my coat 
at once, and keep your own. Your name is on the 
back of the skins, and the furriers who made up my 
own fur have read it. I have not told anybody else — 
yet. Gillian Joyce." 

She sent the coat by special messenger, and awaited 
the result, wondering what Sybil would say. But 
when the boy returned there was no note — ^nothing 
but the box, and in the box Gillian's own coat. She 
drew a long breath as she passed her fingers over 
the deep soft fur, and had not known until then that 
she was so troubled at the loss of Lional's gift She 
realized suddenly that it was not the losing the coat 
that mattered, though its beauty and value appealed 
to her as a woman not at all above such considera- 
tions; but it had meant something more to her — a 
tacit pardon for the follies of which Sinister had 
spoken to her so straightly, and the reinstating of 
herself into the >poiled-child position which somehow 
she had always looked to hold with him. She could 
not have borne to part with the proof of her priv- 
ileges. 

As she had told Sybil, no one knew of the matter — 
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yet. Only Bloxham and the furrier, at least, and 
they were easily silenced, kept in the background as 
tacit witnesses did she need them at some undated 
moment. In the first rush of her indignation she 
had been inclined to proclaim it to all her little world, 
to the General, to Lional Sinister, to the Clutterbucks, 
to anybody who had met Sybil Montague; but with 
the regaining of her own property the impulse had 
somehow passed, leaving her indifferent and, if any- 
thing, a little sore for herself. It had never occurred 
to Gillian hitherto that she could have an active 
enemy. She had taken life in so friendly a spirit 
that it seemed an incongruous thing. Some people 
she had liked, and some disliked, and with her fuller 
social life she had been aware that women were 
sometimes jealous of her and spiteful; but it had 
been a passing thing among changing acquaintances. 
Now, looking back, she was aware of a more subtle 
antipathy between her and Mrs. Montague, an an- 
tagonism begun long ago in their school-days and 
carried on consciously at any rate by the other 
woman. For all Sybil's cleverness and personal suc- 
cess, Gillian Joyce recognized now that she would not 
have exchanged one. day of life with her, and that 
Sybil had been the one to envy and to covet. There 
was something in Gillian that her rival had not got, 
and that drew love and devotion, whether merited 
or no, that was denied to the harder and more bril- 
liant nature. It was perhaps hard upon Sybil Mon- 
tague if one looked at it from the standard of her 
narrow ambitions; for she wanted social position, 
and General Joyce had given it into his wife's care- 
less lands, not to hoard as Sybil would have done, but 
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to risk in such amusements as the acquaintance with 
Rheinhardt; and the Montagues had rejected the 
chance of children in their worldly wisdom, but Sybil 
was none the less inconsistent in hating the sight of 
other women's nurseries. Above all, she could attract 
and fascinate, as she had done both Lional Sinister 
and John Joyce, but she knew in the bitterness of 
her heart that she had been too greedy in her exac- 
tions, and that her power had passed from her, while 
it was Gillian who held both friendship and love. 
The instinct of acquisition, inherent in her race, had 
been Sybil's final undoing, for the material thing — 
the coat that was more valuable than her own — had 
tempted her to a clever risk, and lo ! fate reversed the 
scales and put her in Gillian's power for the first 
time. Hitherto it had been she who had watched and 
taken her opportunities of injuring General Joyce's 
wife; but Gillian realized that Rheinhardt was no 
longer a weapon in Sybil Montague's hands, and she 
would not even inspire (she was too clever to write) 
a paragraph in any scandalous paper concerning her, 
whatever her former victim might do. 

Gillian Joyce could afford to be generous; but per- 
haps there was something more than that, some latent 
nobility in her that found revenge a petty thing and 
unnecessary. She wore her own coat again with a 
little added pleasure and pride for having nearly lost 
it, but she said no word of the affray either to the 
General or anyone in her own world; and the inci- 
dent passed, leaving only the warning of its power 
in her hands, laid by, set aside to be ready for some 
case of future, urgent need. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE mulberry tree had budded and fruited and 
shed its leaves for so many years that it seemed 
as if it might go on for infinity. Certainly it ap- 
peared to grow no older, though the high walls of 
the Westlakes garden were a shade mellower, the 
lawn more mossy, the flowering shrubs and bushes 
in the borders more full of old wood and smaller of 
leaf and flower. Turtle was older, too, and more 
snappish. He was very gray about the gills, and 
rated his subordinates if the fat bay horses were not 
"dressed" by a certain hour and the stable cleaned 
up, though he himself carried fewer pails of water 
and with a slower step than when Gillian sat on an 
upturned bucket and chattered to him as a girl. The 
horses were the same, and being well fed and steadily, 
though not hardly, worked, they were still handsome 
and capable of drawing the old-fashioned basket-work 
landau round the Common; but it was Clarence now 
who sat on the bucket and beguiled Turtle, with the 
wisdom of Eton, not to betray his secret cigarettes. 
Clarence could groom a horse with any stableman, 
and his young, hard hands wielded the dandy and 
the body brush as vigorously as anyone in the West- 
lakes stables. He would rather polish Princess's round 
barrel or wash Duchess's feet any day than face a 
problem in Euclid. For to each man is his flaccid 
muscle, and Clarence's was of the brain. 

291 
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Princess and Duchess were not asked to trot so 
often round the Common of late years, or to the 
Army & Navy Stores, for Aunty was growing very, 
very old. She rose later, and once on the couch in 
the morning-room, or in her seat at the tea-table, 
she was slow to alter her position again, and when 
she moved she rested her trembling hand with its 
beautiful rings on Martha's arm. There was not so 
much outward alteration in her as in the movements 
of her failing limbs; the gray hair still rippled in 
plenty under the high erection of her lace cap with 
its red velvet bow, and her brown eyes could dance 
with laughter— ^particularly the , one with the gray 
spot in it. General Joyce could not have told why, 
but he always looked for that pretty defect in the 
dim old eyes when he first saw Lady Mary again 
after his long terms of foreign service, and it was 
the thing that stood out sharpest in his memory of 
her when he was abroad. 

He came down to see her as soon as Gillian and 
he got back to town and were settled there for the 
remainder of his brief leave, and found her sitting 
alone at her tea in the immemorial dining-room, 
where the red leaves of the Virginia creeper tapped 
at the long window panes. He had been down to 
Clapham many times since his return to England, and 
had stayed for a week here and a week-end there, 
but he had rarely found her alone, even when he was 
a guest in the house. Some of the Fentons or the 
Gilstrades or a neighbor or so would drop in, and 
he rejoiced that it should be so, for he hated to think 
of a lonely close to that long life, unblessed by chil- 
dren or grandchildren. When the respectable parlor- 
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maid announced "General Joyce, m'lady!" and he 
brought his keen, wind-bitten face and bright blue 
eyts into the sombre room, it was evident that Aunty 
was almost nodding over the tea-things, and the Gen- 
eral laughed a little — his young, breezy laugh — as he 
stooped to kiss her. 

"Why, John! I did not expect you, dear — ^you are 
quite welcome! Martha— oh, it's you, Anne— have 
some buttered toast made for the General." The 
old, lined face flushed a little, like warmed wax, and 
she laid her withered hand affectionately on his arm 
as he sat down beside her and helped himself to tea. 

"I got off early from Downing Street, and thought 
rd just time to run down here in a taxicab — capital 
things these taxicabs! More of them than when / 
was last in England! Let me pour out for you. 
Aunty. You were just having a nap when I disturbed 
you — it's a shame.*' 

"No, no, John, dear; I'm delighted. So good of 
you to come. I sleep too much in the day now — ^but 
so little at night. And so you went to Downing Street. 
Tell me what the Prime Minister said, and all your 
news, love!" 

"Oh, he was very gracious; said that the Govern- 
ment had the utmost confidence in my discretion, and 
that they would not entrust the Mahaleland Border 
question to anyone else. The King was very nice to 
me, too, when I saw him at Windsor — I shall get a 
swelled head !" 

But Lady Mary bridled. "It is no more than is 
due to you, John. I must say I am surprised that 
my nephew has not paid you more attention as head 
of the house to its most distinguished member — yes, 
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my dear, quite the most distinguished 1" Lady Mary's 
face flushed again more deeply, an almost painful 
red, and her eyes flashed a little with pride as she 
looked at the clean, alert face of the elderly man 
at her side. He had been her nearest and dearest for 
so many years that if she could have called him son 
I think she would have been supremely happy. 

"Old Clarence!" said the General, with genial dis- 
respect. "Oh, he's an old earth-worm— doesn't know 
what's happening round him half the time. I expect 
he's taken up with this new wife, too. Wonder how 
he ever came out of his stuffy old bachelorhood 
enough to marry." 

Lady Mary raised her mittened hands. "The sur- 
prise it was to me, love ! He wrote to me himself — 
I will say that for him — ^and told me of the en- 
gagement. But he never asked a single member of 
the family to the wedding!" 

"Didn't want to entertain them, I suppose," said 
the General, with his eager laugh. "Have they any 
family, by the way?" 

"No — but I hear she is taking great care of her- 
self." 

"Oh, well, it's a very good thing if there is a direct 
heir," said the General indifferently. "He and I are 
about the same age, and he's bound to outlive me — 
and I never coveted the peerage for young Clarence." 

"How is my boy?" asked Lady Mary, with a little 
indulgent smile. Many and generous were the tips 
that found their way from Lady Mary's pocket to 
her graceless grand-nephew's, and the school hampers 
from the stores, to say nothing of prayer-books, of 
which Clarence had about fourteen — one for each of 
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his years. They had not actually begun when he was 
a yearling, but they had followed so thick and fast 
that they had accumulated, sometimes two or three 
in one year being hurled upon him when there was 
a new issue or a memorial edition. In the year of 
King Edward's coronation, for instance, Clarence had 
received three, not including an annual gift at Christ- 
mas. He neither lost, rejected, nor gave them away 
in his turn as presents. Some gift of humor in the 
boy made him receive them with all the solemnity 
of his long upper lip, and store them together in 
imitation of Lional Sinister. He said he was going 
to have a rival collection, and that they were bound 
to be valuable in the course of time. 

"Clarence is a disgrace," said the General drily. 
"With his mother of all people. His reports at Mid- 
summer were so bad that she threatened to have him 
taken away from Eton and have him crammed or 
sent to a smaller Foundation. I suppose the boy is 
a bit of a slacker, but I wasn't too fond of books 
myself. I've no doubt he'll get into Sandhurst, some- 
how, and his brains will be good enough for the 
Army nowadays," added the little General bitterly. 
"We cram our officers until they are nothing but 
machines, and all the initiative is gone out of them. 
They can pass exams, but I'm d — d if they can bring 
their men well through a long march, and use their 
own brains to supplement a defective transport !" 

Lady Mary folded her mittened hands and shut 
her eyes, thinking of Clarence and his delinquencies. 
"Dear, dear, love! what a pity!" she said, gently 
shocked. "But surely for his mother's sake, and 
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your credit, he will pull himself together. You ought 
to talk to him, John/' 

"We've all talked to him: — ^the boy is getting fed 
up with talking. I sometimes think he can't learn — 
he holds a gun all right, anyhow." 

"'But it's more important that he should stick to 
his books now, at his age, John. In my day if a 
young gentleman knew how to ride and shoot it was 
more important than Latin, unless he were going into 
the Church; but nowadays with all this competition 
Clarence will have to work hard to hold his own. 
What does Gillian think about it?" 

"She says his brains are good enough, but he has 
no application. I think she worries herself unneces- 
sarily over the boy. I've been obliged to leave the 
responsibility of him to her so much. If I take the 
Ivories again, after this Mahaleland question is set- 
tled '' 

"The Ivories, John ! Surely you would i^ot go back 
there?" 

"The Prime Minister was talking of it this morn- 
ing. There is some idea of making them a naval 
base, and strengthening the position very much. He 
had me up to ask my opinion, as well as to talk of 
Mahaleland — picking my brains, I expect — ^and he 
told me the King was much in favor of my going 
out again for a year at Jeast to start the thing." 
'Really, love! And would Gillian go, too?" 
1 hope Gillian will come, too, this time wherever 
I go," said the General, after a second's hesitation. 
There was a little added color in his face, and some 
hidden resolution in his manner. "It's either the 
Ivories or Mahaleland, I expect. Both were men- 
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tioned to-day. I should have liked something nearer 
home, but the climate of the Ivories is not bad in 
the Winter, and Mahaleland is healthy. Anyhow, 
I think it would be better for Gill to come out if my 
foreign service is to be prolonged — it's not good for 
us to be parted for so long. Even if they gave me 
the command in Mahaleland later on it would mean 
another long spell." 

Lady Mary stretched out her hand and laid it on 
his arm. "Take her with you, John," she said, in 
her soft old voice. "You did wrong to leave her 
behind before. Husband and wife should not lose 
so much of their married life as you have done al- 
ready, and it has been difficult for her — a young 
married woman — ^with the responsibility of the boy 
and all." 

A troubled look came into the General's clear blue 
eyes, and he played nervously with the cake crumbs 
on his plate. "I thought I was doing right — the coun- 
try was unsettled, and I was afraid of the climate 
for her," he said. "In her state of health — and then 
there was the child coming." 

"The child died, anyway," Lady Mary reminded 
him. "And Gillian nearly fretted herself into an- 
other illness. She has wanted the guiding hand, John. 
I do not blame her, love, but she has not always been 
quite wise!" 

"Ralston told me — there was some talk" — ^he hesi- 
tated and stopped. "Oh, I don't suppose it was any- 
thing to matter. Gill must have her court of boys! 
Wherever we were, I found my house full of long- 
legged fellows who were always tumbling into my 
study until I taught them not to interrupt between 
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certain hours." He laughed his own fresh laugh, as 
boyish as any of Gillian's satellites. "They are very 
harmless, and all nice fellows," he said. 

"But it does not do for the wife of a distinguished 
man to be talked of," said Lady Mary, drawing her- 
self up a little. "We have all had to make allow- 
ances for Gillian's youth, and I am sure her devotion 
to the child is unquestionable; but she owes some- 
thing to you, John, and something to herself." 

The General knit his brows and looked at her al- 
most sharply. "Has there been much talk?" he said. 

Well, well! more than I liked!" 

'Ralston said something about the K.C.M.G.," 
remarked John Joyce absently. "He thought it odd 
that I hadn't got it. And a home station — somewhere 
where we should have to entertain. It seems impos- 
sible, but it's the small things that tell against a 






man." 
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'Caesar's wife!" said Lady Mary, as Lional Sin- 
ister had done, shaking her head. "But you ought 
to take her with you, love — for a time, anyhow. She 
has so many energies — she is young, you know — she 
wants the outlet for them that your position would 
give her." 

John Joyce looked out of the long window, where 
the ragged creepers tapped on the panes, and his face 
was full of a doubt that Aunty could not read. To 
her it was a simple solution of the difficulty that 
Gillian should accompany her husband to his new 
appointment — one that John ought to have thought 
of years ago, perhaps, and would have done had he 
taken her advice. She could not recall in uneasy 
memory, as he could, the sight of a woman's young, 
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passionate face marred by tears, the sound of her 
voice pleading with him for this very privilege — her 
urgent need of married life and all its fullness and 
obligations; and then in contrast was the impress on 
his mind of a most unsatisfactory six months, during 
which a very different Gillian had been with him in 
the Ivories, and had made him feel that she was 
thoroughly out of touch with her surroundings and 
longing to get back to England. He had been sure 
that he was right in denying her seven years ago, 
and in sacrificing himself also for her health; and 
a few months later, when the child was prematurely 
born, and died, he had thought his decision con- 
firmed. But now in the light of that more recent 
experience ? 

General Joyce went home somewhat thoughtful, 
and the richer for a recent edition of the prayer-book 
and a bundle of celery which had been so specially cut 
and packed for him that he could not refuse it, though 
he hated carrying parcels. Few of her relations ever 
left the Westlakes without carrying away some souve- 
nir of its garden from Lady Mary, though it varied 
from bunches of the old-fashioned flowers in Summer, 
to baskets of mulberries, vegetables, fruit, and even 
choice packets of leaf-mould "for the little conserva- 
tory, love!" It says much of Aunty's real popularity 
that so few of these things were conveniently left 
in trains or flung into the river over Battersea bridge. 

The yacht-like flat at Knightsbridge had perforce 
been given up on the General's return, there being 
no room in it for him, and when the Joyces came up 
to town in the Autumn they took another in the neigh- 
borhood of Sloane Square, which was larger, but 
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unfortunately very gloomy. Gillian missed the wav- 
ing tree-tops and the light rooms with their white paint 
and airiness, and declared that she was driven into 
gadding about by the depression of her home. She 
was certainly very often out, and the General was 
almost surprised to find her at home when he came 
back from the Westlakes, sitting with her knees up 
in the deep window seat — ^the one thing reminiscent 
of her old quarters — ^with her pretty, discontented 
chin propped in her hands. She looked very young, 
the fur-trimmed gown she wore making her slight 
figure slighter, and to the General's half-wistful 
glance it seemed as if her physical grace and supple- 
ness should be enough to satisfy any woman with 
mere existence. But it is only to those who are no 
longer young that the mere possession of youth seems 
a satisfaction; those who possess it want to turn it 
to account — ^to do something with their unconscious 
wealth. 

As the General entered a long figure rose from a 
pile of cushions at Gillian's feet, and Bertie Hard- 
man's sulky young face took on the respectful air 
of greeting that the "boys" always gave him. 

"How are you, Bertie?" said the General rather 
absently. "Been acting as escort to-day?" 

"I took Mrs. Joyce to Prince's, sir, but it was so 
crowded we couldn't get tea, so we came back here." 

"Have a cigarette?" 

"No, thanks; I have been smoking. I ought to 
be going " He hesitated, but there was no invita- 
tion to stay in the General's face, pleasant though it 
was. "I'll turn up to-morrow and see if I can be 
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of any use," he said to Gillian. "In case Tommy 
doesn't come !" 

"Oh, all right — only don't abuse me if he does," 
said Gillian airily. "Remember the theatre on Fri- 
day — ^you'd better dine here, and take me on after- 
wards. I shan't have a regular party, only the 
Brookes to meet me there." 

His face cleared as if by magic, and his footfall 
sounded crisper as he crossed the room and let him- 
self out. The General laughed as he threw himself 
into a chair, and looked at his wife. 

How you do manage those young cubs!" he said. 
You're a born teamster. Gill." 

"Am I? The leaders get out of hand a little at 
times. How was Aunty?" 

"Not too well. I went down to tell her about the 
interview at Downing Street — I did not see you at 
luncheon, so I could not keep my news for you." 
> "Oh, tell me! What did he say?" 

'Well, I'm afraid it's Mahaleland anyhow, and 
then possibly the Ivories again if I don't stay in 
Africa." 

"Oh, John! why on earth can't they give you a 
Mediterranean station, or even somewhere like 
Egypt ? I don't mean the Soudan," she added hastily. 

"None going — and nothing to do but entertain if 
I got one." He glanced at her briefly for an instant, 
as if he were going to say more, then changed his 
mind. "I don't hanker after that sort of thing," he 
said gently. "I'm too much of the Stormy Petrel. 
Still the Ivories are not so bad. Gill — now you've 
tried them it wouldn't be such a leap in the dark." 
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Gillian moved a little restlessly. "I suppose you 
wouldn't be there for so long?" 

"I don't know how long the Boundary question 
will take in Mahaleland — it's a ticklish job— but I 
should be about a year in the Ivories, if I went back 
there." 

"Oh, well, you would soon be home again, then." 

"Unless the Government find they have bitten off 
more than they can chew, and offer me Mahaleland 
for another four or five years." 

He looked at her with his quick blue eyes, and 
found her gazing out of the window at the muddy 
Autumn street and the gas lamps of London. A 
sudden blank expression came into his face, as if he 
had met with something he had not looked to find. 

"You don't think it would be worth while coming 
out ?" he said almost bluntly. 

"Not for a year, surely! I can't think why you 
should go back to Malaya at all," she said, half im- 
patiently. 

"The Government are considering the importance 
of the Ivories, and they might increase the forces. 
But I need not go there. I think there is a good 
likelihood of their offering me Mahaleland, which 
would be a still bigger job." 

"Then I'm sure you would not want to be ham- 
pered with me. You would only be worrying, and it 
would unfit you for your work. Half your mind 
would be with me, and you'd lose your nerve. And 
you know I did break down in Africa before." 

She hurried through the arguments as if they came 
to her without her own will — ^the echo of seven years 
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since, the very words he had used. And, uncon- 
sciously also, he answered her as she had him. 

"I know you were ill in Africa, but that was just 
before Clarence's birth. And I shall be in a different 
position this time — every possible comfort and luxury 
that can be got there for a lady would be at the 
service of my wife. Gillian, I want you to come out 
this time — we've spent too much of our married life 
apart. It isn't fair to either of us, and now that 
we have come together again I don't want to be 
thrust aside." 

"But, my dear John" — ^the curly dark head moved 
restlessly, and the hazel eyes were almost amused — 
"no one wants to thrust you aside! But it really is 
absurd to expect me to go out to the Ivories again 
for so short a time — think of the expense !" 

"If it were Mahaleland? Would you consent to 
join me later after this Boimdary question is set- 
tled?" 

"Oh," she said vaguely, "it would depend a good 
deal on how you found things turned out, wouldn't 
it? Yes, of course, I could join you — later on." 

"Only you must promise to come out, Gillian. You 
know where we should be — ^at Mesira, the capital. 
You remember?" 

"But that's right up country, and so hot !" she said 
blankly. Then she laughed. "Well, we should need 
very few clothes! Just the native beads, I should 
think. I remember it as awfully uncivilized." 

"It would be a new experience to civilize it— you 
are always looking for something new." 

"A comment on my restlessness !" said Gillian smil- 
ing. It struck him like a blow that she was so in- 
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diflferent as to be quite good-natured whatever he 
said. ''How long should we be living in a Kraal 
and pow- wowing with savages?" 

"Four years, I suppose. I believe you would get 
quite acclimatized now> and not feel the heat as you 
did fifteen years ago. You are much stronger, aren't 
you?" 

"Four years ! You don't want me to stay out there 
the whole time?" she said in open dismay. "Of 
course, I could come out after you had got settled 
in — later on — ^some time," 

"Some time means no time when it comes to the 
point, doesn't it, Gillian ?" he said, with a sudden con- 
viction of sadness that deadened his voice. "You 
don't want to be with me!" 

"Yes, I do, of course." The assent was perfunc- 
tory. "But there is the boy, John. You forget Clar- 
ence. We could not have him out, even if I came, 
and what is he to do in his holidays?" 

"The boy would have to be left in England this 
time. He is not a child now, and he could go to 
Pamela in the holidays." 

Pamela is not his mother," said Gillian quickly. 
Clarence wants me — ^you don't know him as I do. 
This is a very critical time of his life, and if I am 
not by to urge him on it may mean that it will prac- 
tically ruin his future. John, we are responsible for 
Clarence. What right have we to throw him on 
chance influences at a time when it may make or mar 
his whole life?" 

It was his turn to look at her with the deeper mean- 
ing she would not read. 

"And do I count for nothing?" he said. "It is a 
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choice between him and me — ^you were a wife before 
you were a mother, Gillian, and you have had four- 
teen years with Clarence and only a tithe of that with 
me. Won't you choose me rather than the boy this 
timei^' 

She did not answer, but her eyes fell, and the re- 
fusal in her face struck him like a blow. He rose 
rather unsteadily and put his arm round her shoulders 
with a rare caress, for Gillian did not encourage dem- 
onstrations nowadays. She was not repellent, but 
her passive attitude had gradually caused them to 
cease. 

"Have it your own way!" he said huskily. "I see 
you do not want to come — I shall not urge you. It 
is your hour, not mine. Only, if you do change your 
mind, for God's sake tell me— don't let any false pride 
or hesitation stand between us. You don't know 
what this means to us — I know I am right. It is 
our one chance. I want you with me, wherever I 
am— — 

She leant her ruffled head against his shoulder 
affectionately, but in her heart she hoped he would 
not kiss her — ^an emotional man was such an em- 
barrassment, and she seemed to have lost the capacity 
for emotion herself. The remembrance of seven 
years back, when she had pleaded in her turn and 
he had so gently denied her, recurred to her with 
remorse. Why could she not feel like that now ? As 
a matter of fact, the idea of the exile in Africa made 
her shudder, and she found nothing in the General's 
presence there to compensate her for the round of 
life that she had made her own, the constant suc- 
cesses, the procession of friends and acquaintances, 
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the excitement of perpetual motion from one thing 
to another. "If I could only feel as I felt then!" 
said Gillian despairingly, and she realized that the 
phase had passed by and she could not recapture the 
hero-worship that she had given her husband. Her 
chief feeling was that she was very sorry for him, 
and she struggled with it in dismay. The only con- 
solation was that he was not going immediately — 
that it was not officially settled. 

"After all, there may be some crisis with Germany 
that may alter things," said Gillian to her own heart. 
"Perhaps something may happen to prevent his going 
out at all." 

But nothing happened, and in November came the 
General's appointment to Mahaleland, to report on 
the Boundary dispute, with a probability of another 
five years' foreign service to follow. 

4c 4c 4c 4c 4c * 

The General sailed on a Saturday, by a mail boat 
that took him unostentatiously out to East London, 
from which port he would go directly up-country to 
Mahaleland, but he managed to steal a few hours 
on the preceding Thursday to run down to Eton and 
see Clarence. The boy had special leave, in the cir- 
cumstances, to go out with his father, and they took 
a walk, the day happening to be fine. It was rather 
an uncomfortable walk, for the talk was spasmodic, 
and the General tried to be interesting on the sub- 
ject of the Mahales and their native customs, while 
Clarence tried honestly not to wonder to what extent 
a fellow might expect to be tipped by a father who 
was possibly going to be a Colonial Governor for 
five years on the other side of the globe. 
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"I wish I were old enough to be your A.D.C., 
sir/' he said affectionately, and the General laid his 
hand on the shoulder next to him for an instant with 
quick appreciation. Clarence possessed a genius for 
saying the right thing, from the time he made the 
powers of speech his own, despite his stolid exterior 
and rather secretive physiognomy. 

"I wish you were, my boy," said the General heart- 
ily. "Only you can't be in two places, and you've 
got a duty at home. Clarence, I want you to look 
after your mother for me while I'm away." 

The boy almost stared. All his young life it had 
been so certainly his mother who had looked after 
him that he instinctively turned to her for the mere 
thought of support rather than to anyone else. Not 
his father, not Lional Sinister, who was a power in 
his existence, not even his masters at school, or the 
captain of the first football eleven, represented such 
a sense of reliance to him as Gillian. He looked to 
her by instinct as a superior power, and to have the 
positions reversed seemed almost ludicrous in the 
first shock of the suggestion. 

"I, sir!" he said. "Of course, I'll do anything I 
can. Is mother ill?" 

"No, no, boy — I don't mean that. Your mother's 
stronger than she has been for years, I think — she 
seems so, an)rway. Or perhaps it is I who am get- 
ting old," added the General, with a little apologetic 
smile. Clarence glanced at him and did not answer 
it. To his broad young gaze his father was so 
weatherstained as to look almost shriveled, and his 
hair was certainly very white and thinning on the top 
of his head. Gillian always seemed so much nearer 
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his own age that he unconsciously said, ''Mother and 
I" in contrast to his father, who had, as he knew, 
married late in life, when Gillian was still a young 
girL Clarence was rather concerned over his father's 
last remark, and wondered if he ought to inquire as 
to the General's health in turn. 

''It's not the physical things that want looking 
after, so much as the mental," said John Joyce, al- 
most as if to himself. "How can I make you under- 
stand? I want you to be more than a son to her, 
Clarence — ^almost a brother. A woman is in a very 
helpless position when her husband happens to be the 
servant of his country and always at the other end 
of the world to her. You can look after her more 
and more as time goes on, and she needs it — ^more 
than she knows." He looked with his honest blue 
eyes — ^the eyes that did not grow old like the rest of 
his face — ^at his son, as if he were afraid of saying 
too much or too little. What he saw seemed to afford 
him some comfort. Clarence conveyed an idea of 
physical growth that was not indicative of his mind; 
he almost deserved that old English epithet "a strap- 
ping youth" or the still older "lusty" applied to him, 
he was so strongly built and so muscular already. 
Had the muscles of his mind been as well developed 
as those of his body he would have been a prodigy, 
and there was nothing to indicate that they were 
flabby. 

"Of course, I'll do my best, sir," he said again, 
rather bewildered. His discomfort was so evident 
that the little General sighed, and his face puckered 
more than ever, 

"It's hard on you, boy, to burden you with re^ 
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sponsibility ; but I've no one else to trust to," he said 
simply. "And though you don't understand now, 
you will later on, and you'll remember what I've 
said. Lional's a good fellow, but Lional can't do for 
your mother what you can. Keep her confidence, 
Clarence, never let anything drift you apart. You 
may be a young man before I'm home again, and 
she — she's still a young woman." He paused for a 
moment, and added in a lower voice, "She has made 
you the central object of her life, and she must be 
the same in yours. It's everything to you both to 
keep together, heart and soul." 

Then, somehow, the talk drifted to other things, 
and there was the relief of tea to save the strain of 
the situation. Clarence had a lump in his throat 
when he said good-bye to his father at the station, 
but it was not for the preceding talk so much as the 
actual parting. The impulses that lay of right behind 
the guard of that close-lipped mouth still rose up in 
their might and overcame his acquired reserve dur- 
ing the period of his boyhood. He saw the train 
out bravely, waving his hat, while the General leaned 
out of the carriage; then he rushed away, and had 
his cry out before he went back to his own house. 
But, being still a boy, the impression that remained 
with him was that his father was more cut up this 
time at leaving England, and that he wished he could 
go out with the old fellow and take care of him rather 
than of his mother, who was always up to any fun 
and as ready for a lark as he was himself. The al- 
most symbolic charge laid upon him passed him by 
in the present. Some day, as the General hoped, he 
might remember. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE taxicab drew up before Mrs. Joyce's house 
in Grosvenor Street and a young man alighted, 
just as another young man arrived on foot and made 
for the same front door. They met on the doorstep, 
and greeted each other characteristically. 

'Hallo, Clar!" 

'Hallo, Tony!" 

Then, before they could speak further, the butler 
had opened the door and stood aside to let them pass 
into the hall without waiting for their interrogations. 

"Is my mother at home, Jarvis?" 

"And Mrs. Radford? You know the mater is 
staying with Aunt Gillian, Clarence?" 

"No, I didn't." The young man of the taxicab 
turned his head in some surprise and looked at the 
young man who had arrived on foot over his shoul- 
der. He was the taller of the two, though he was 
only nineteen, while his cousin, Fenton Radford, was 
twenty-two — ^a finely built young man was Clarence, 
broad of shoulder, long of back, lean of flank, with 
a deep chest to carry a sound heart and lungs, and 
not one ounce of spare flesh about him. The male 
animal was complete already and well established in 
Clarence Joyce, and as far as the framework went, 
he was far the more matured of the two, despite 
Fenton's added three years. 

3X3 
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But there the maturity ended. There is this dif- 
ference in the training for the Navy and the Army, 
that the boys who are given to the former service 
are accustomed to discipline from the time they en- 
ter it, and long before they go for their first cruise 
are required to be men, with a man's responsibilities 
and conformity to rule. Fenton had lived his life by 
bugle on the old Britannia, from the time he got out 
of his hammock to the moment when the lights went 
out and he had to be in it again, and almost fell 
asleep to the minute. He had been a cadet captain 
when he left the Britannia, and that means proof of 
character and purpose; but the unfit are weeded out 
almost automatically in the Navy. His first cruise 
had been comparative freedom after the rigorous law 
of the naval school, but his training made such free- 
dom justifiable. He took his leave on shore like a 
man, came and went at certain hours as he pleased, 
and so long as he was back at his duty, sober, at the 
appointed hour, no one questioned what he had done 
in his leisure time. But he accepted the liberty as a 
man might, and made clean use of it. For he would 
have been a fool, in his own eyes as well as the 
authorities, if he had risked his future career for a 
mere spree, and he knew that vice discovered would 
leave him no second chance. The substitution of 
Osborne and Dartmouth for the old Britannia has 
verified rather than altered this method of molding 
plastic human nature into serviceable material. To 
all intents and purposes the raw boy put into Osborne 
at one end comes out at the other, which is now Dart- 
mouth, a finished naval officer in embryo, fit to com- 
mand men and to fill his profession like a gentle- 
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man — after the old likeness of the live pig issuing as 
sausages from the pork machine. 

It is otherwise with the Army; but what are the 
authorities to do? The raw boy comes up to Sand- 
hurst by some three years latei — three years which 
have been spent not in the strict discipline of a service 
training, but the laxity of Eton or Harrow or even 
Wellington, which impose the same obligations as 
Dartmouth without seeing that the material is ready 
for the strain. Then, at sixteen at earliest, comes 
Sandhurst, which dares not treat the public schoolboy 
as a responsible agent, and so fetters and confines 
him more strictly than did his own Foundation, try- 
ing to work backward and to instill the discipline 
that should be second nature now, when the lesson 
time is over. The Army begins at the wrong end, 
and tries to convert the sausage into the pig before 
making fresh mincemeat of it. Therefore the re- 
strictions at Sandhurst are greater than at a public 
school, and the cadets are not trusted on their honor 
as are their contemporaries at Dartmouth, 

Clarence Joyce had not entered the college until his 
eighteenth year, owing to his tendency to dawdle 
through his terms and his failure to qualify for his 
entrance exam. It was only by a panic-stricken 
scramble, and the exertions of a noted crammer, that 
he scraped through at last, and found himself, some- 
what breathless, on the lowest rung of the military 
ladder. Whether he would ever pass out of Sand- 
hurst again, and into the Carbines, for which his 
name had been down for so long, his exhausted rela- 
tives would not ask themselves. At least he was 
safe for the time being, and they drew breath for the 
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moment and hoped that the boy would take to tactics 
and militancy better than to mathematics. 

Clarence did not find the Royal Military G^Uege 
the relief that he felt it should have been after his 
late effort. He had had a vague idea that once into 
Sandhurst, life would be comparatively easy, and he 
would find it composed of a little professional train- 
ing that was necessary and of distinct interest to him, 
and a good deal of those distractions which he very 
earnestly enjoyed. But he found that his leave was 
practically nil, and his holidays fewer than at the 
crammer's, while of personal liberty he had none. 
Had it not been the Easter recess he would not have 
been upon his mother's doorstep at the right mo- 
ment to meet Fenton, and he had not seen his cousin 
for the two years which Fenton had spent on the 
China station. 

"Mrs. Joyce and Mrs. Radford are expecting you, 
Mr. Clarence, and you, sir," said the solemn butler 
to both young men. "Shall I tell them you are 
here?" 

"I'll go up, Jarvis," said Qarence easily turning 
to the broad shallow stairs. "Where are they?" 

"Mrs. Joyce is in her own room, sir." 

"Oh, that's all right. The mother has no false 
hair to put on that I haven't known for ages ! Come 
on, Tony— does Aunt Pam mind your knocking her 
up?" 

"Not a bit. Which is Mrs. Radford's room. Jar- 
vis?" 

"The first door on the second floor, sir." Jarvis 
would have preceded the pair of them, but Clarence 
was already flying up the stairs, two steps at a time. 
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and Fcnton followed him. Even in their movements 
the Naval man was very much the older, for while 
Clarence's impetuous rush carried him, boy-like, 
straight to his goal, Fenton took the stairs with an 
easier swing, as if to give time to consider the apt- 
ness of his intrusion or no. The son of the house 
delivered a resounding knock on Mrs. Radford's door 
as he passed, called out "Fenton's here, Aunt Pam!" 
and went on to his mother's more familiar room, 
hardly doing more than pause for her "Come in, my 
dear boy. When did you get here?" 

"Just now, mummy — ^met Fenton on the doorstep. 
Couldn't wait to talk to him. How are you?" 

There was no doubt as to how she was as she 
kissed her tall son, and looked up at him with smil- 
ing hazel eyes; but there were two characteristics 
of Gillian Joyce's face and figure that her friends 
might have wished were less in evidence. She was 
too thin still, for a matron — which she might have 
been said to be at thirty-seven did the "young mar- 
ried woman" ever become anything but the "young 
married woman" nowadays — ^and the restlessness in 
her was greater if an)rthing than it had been five 
years since. For then it had been a craving for 
action, a desire to do something new, day after day 
and hour after hour; but now it was a vague dis- 
satisfaction with whatever she did, a suggested canker 
at the heart of things, that made her fill her life and 
empty it again time after time. She was a pretty 
woman still, and she had never lost that odd boyish 
attraction that made her seem so debonair even 
when most feminine. She had it now, for all her 
maternal feeling, as she sat round in her writing-chair 
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with one arm over the back and her knees crossed 
to talk to Clarence, who had dropped onto the couch 
and was pulling the ears of a rough-haired English 
terrier who was dosing among the cushions. This 
was one of Pamela Radford's dogs, and was a visitor 
as well as his mistress. 

"Fm all right, Clar. Pam is staying here for a 
few days, and Fenton is with his father at Chelsea — 
he comes over here most days." 

"I haven't seen Aunt Pamela for ages — not since 
the last time I went to the Westlakes. How's Aunty ? 
The old dear sent me a fiver for Easter, and a box 
of plums." 

''Plums r said Gillian, opening her merry eyes. 
"What for?" 

"Can't think, unless it's instead of the prayer-book. 
There was no prayer-book, and I was awfully sick — 
it would have made my score, and the fellows were 
betting on it. I hope she isn't ill !" 

"She hasn't been well of late, or able to get to 
the Stores — that's why you didn't get the prayer-book. 
You had better go down there, Clar, and thank her 
for the tip." 

"All right," said Clarence easily. "I'll go down 
on the motorcycle and arrive in goggles. She'll like 
that. How's Lai?" 

"I haven't seen him lately," said Gillian, with the 
quick movement that with her meant irritation. "Oh, 
I suppose he's all right. You'll hear of him at the 
Westlakes. Here's your father's last letter." 

"When is he coming home? What is the Govern- 
ment going to do for him? I say, it is rotten that 
I haven't seen him for five years! And then you 
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wanted to go off for six months, too, and leave me 
lamenting. I do think a fellow ought to have one 
parent in England, at any rate." 

"It would have only been for six months, Clar, 
and really for the look of the thing I ought to have 
gone," said Gillian frankly. "My pluck failed me 
at the eleventh hour, and I funked it. I had enough 
of Africa when you were a baby. Ugh! the place is 
branded on my memory — I hate the very taste of 
venison and the smell of eucalyptus !" 

Clarence looked up from the pages of the General's 
letter with his broadest stare. He possessed a pecu- 
liarity that many people found misleading — ^he never 
looked at anybody until directly addressing them, 
and it caused hasty judgments as to his truthfulness. 
When he once began to speak to a person, however, 
he looked very full at them and never turned his eyes 
away until the steadfastness of his regard almost 
tired its object. He was looking at his mother like 
this now, but she was used to it by this time, and no 
longer had to indulge in subterfuge to avoid it, as 
she had done when he was a child. 

"Didn't you like the life, mum?" he said boyishly. 
"I thought it sounded topping when father was talk- 
ing about it I wish I could have gone out." 

"I liked it when I first went out as a bride." Gil- 
lian hesitated. "Oh, it was so new to me. But I 
loathed the Ivories. Perhaps if you had been there 
I might have found it different." 

"What's this about the colonial forces? Would 
he take that?" 

"I don't know; I hope not. Another appointment 
on the other side of the globe! I suppose it would 
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be Australia this time. Oh, don't let's meet trouble 
half way. He must come home first." 

"But, mum" — ^the young man looked up again from 
the closely written pages, and there was almost re- 
sentment in his surprise — "you don't want the Gov- 
ernor to stick where he is, or to retire! He's too 
good a man — ^he must be a field-marshal before he's 
on the shelf!" 

"I don't want — oh, I don't know what I want 
What's the use of talking about it! Let's go down 
to luncheon, Clar." 

She swept her correspondence on one side almost 
as if she swept the General and colonial governor- 
ships and foreign stations with it, and glancing at 
herself in the looking-glass pulled her hair a little 
more over her forehead. Clarence rose and looked 
over her shoulder. 

"Don't do that," he said critically. **I like it parted 
at the side — like the girls do nowadays." 

"But I'm not a girl I" She looked at her reflection 
half cynically and turned away. "Come along — bring 
Joe," she said, and preceded him out of the room, 
Clarence following with the terrier in his arms yawn- 
ing idiotically and blissful at being carried. Nothing 
could exceed the gentleness of Joe's demeanor with 
human beings, or be more ingratiating than his man- 
ner, but with his own kind he was a terror. There 
was no breed that he would not fight, and the hackles 
on his back rose at every dog he met, while he said 
insulting things in a passing snarl. To take him for 
a walk in London was full of incident and generally 
resulted in blood being shed, either his own or some 
other dog's ; yet as he lay in Clarence's arms his eyes 
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goggled with love and he put his charming head into 
the young man's breast with a sigh of content. 

At Ituicheon Mrs. Radford and Fenton joined the 
party, and the talk became general. The two young 
men looked at each other, naturally, with some curi- 
osity, but different conclusions. Both were secretly 
glad that they were not the other, while generous 
enough to admire qualities different from their own; 
but Clarence was satisfied with his inches, while Fen- 
ton marvelled at his immaturity and was glad to feel 
himself a maa Pamela and Gillian, dividing up the 
table (there were no other guests), kept their own 
personalities in abeyance, and allowed the talk to 
drift to subjects interesting to the boys — ^aeroplanes 
and musical comedy, test matches and a murder trial. 
Fenton was fired with an idea for a captive balloon, 
to be carried on any cruiser and sent up in time of 
war, and described the experiment almost excitedly, 

"I believe we are the only ship that has tried it," 
he said, years younger for the moment in his enthusi- 
asm. "I can't think why the Admiralty don't give it 
a trial. Just think a minute — it will roll up into any 
sort of space, and inflate in fifteen minutes, and go 
up some seventy feet! Why, you could get a bird's- 
eye view in half the time it takes to get these hydro- 
planes out!" 

"Wouldn't it hamper the movements of the 
cruiser?" said Pamela Radford absently. She was 
feeding Joe, who sat on the edge of her gown and 
rejoiced that he was the dog privileged to pay visits 
with her. Custom had taught him to endure the 
mastiff and the mongrel that shared the Radford 
household with him, but his jealousy of them was in 
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ratio to his love for Pamela, and that was not to be 
botinded by human limits. 

As Mrs. Radford spoke, her eyes met her nephew's 
across the table by chance with a little flash of mirth. 
Clarence giggled ; he was rather like Pamela at times, 
especially about the eyes, though his own were wider, 
and they had the same sense of humor. 

"Tony always did love his air balloons,*' he said 
wickedly. "Recollect how you gave me a black eye 
when I was three because I tried to smash one, 
Tony?" 

"And got smacked for it," said Fenton good- 
humoredly. "But it's a great idea running to waste. 
The flying men of the Service are the men of the 
future, anyway." 

"Oh, my dear, I do hope not !" said Pamela a little 
comically. "Your father is quite scientific enough 
on the ground as it is, inventing new explosives; if 
you begin overhead I shall never know which of 
you will be in fragments next." 

"Never mind, Aunt Pam, it's only a balloon on a 
string as yet," said Clarence gaily. "Tony must have 
his toys." 

"How about the boat race on the lake?" said Gil- 
lian mischievously, referring to the last escapade in 
which Gentleman Cadet Joyce had been involved, 
to her knowledge, with seven other spirits worse than 
himself. 

"Too bad of you to give me away, mum. Oh, but 
I've been in a worse scrape than that," said Clarence, 
in happy reminiscence. "You remember sending a 
'permit' for me to go to Oxford when the Critchetts 
were there?" 
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"For a week-end, wasn't it? Yes, I did it against 
my better judgment," said his mother resignedly. 
"Well?" 

"I had to get back on Sunday night, of course, 
and I was having a top-hole time, so I took the last 
train I could and risked catching the connection at 
Reading. Fd only two minutes anyhow, and if the 
Great Western were late I was dished. So I looked 
up the list of the South-Eastern directors." 

"Oh, Clarence, Sir Edward Gilstrade is one of 
them!" 

"So I found, and I just borrowed his name and 
wired to the station-master to delay the South East- 
em for him until the Oxford train came in. You 
should have seen me bolt into that South-Eastern 
train at Reading! I was a special pet of Providence 
in not attracting notice." 

"But, my dear boy, they must have kept the train 
waiting for hours!" 

"No, they didn't. They sent over to the Great 
Western, and when they couldn't find Sir Edward 
they ordered a special to be ready for him, and 
sent my train on. I got back to the college all right !" 
said Sir Edward's young cousin serenely, 

Pamela and Gillian looked at each other and 
gasped. "But Clarence, surely there have been all 
sorts of inquiries!" Pamela said, half laughing at 
the characteristic trick. "Was it ever traced to you?" 

"Oh< no. A report did reach us that the special 
had been under steam for hours and the station-mas- 
ter up all night — but it was a charge against some 
unknown cadet, and I don't concern myself with 
other fellows' sins!" Clarence turned his wide blue 
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eyes blankly on his mother, and the lack of expres- 
sion on his face made her laugh as well as Pamela. 
It was impossible to attribute anything to that close- 
shut mouth and solemn innocence. 

"I do hope Sir Edward will never get wind of it," 
she said, with a rather long breath. "His sense of 
htmior does not run to that sort of ingenuity." 

"How long are you up for this time, Clarence?" 
asked Pamela amusedly. "I shall begin to watch the 
police reports for your name." 

"Ten days, Aunt Pam. Time to do some theatres, 
anyhow, and have a ride or so on the mother's mare.*' 

"I shan't let you ride her any more if you go 
on growing," said Gillian. "You weigh twice what I 
do now, side saddle and all." 

"What's your weight?" asked Fenton, without 
envy, however. He was five foot ten in height him- 
self, a clean, wiry build, and big enough for all 
practical purposes. A very tall man is a nuisance in 
a conning tower. 

"Over six feet — I don't think I'll do any more," 
said Clarence lazily, as if he could stop when he 
pleased. "It's a bore to ride nothing but weight-car- 
riers — they're over-priced." 

"It's a question of chargers later on, not hunters, 
Clarence," said Pamela, understanding him tpo 
quickly. "I believe you would rather be an M.F.H. 
than a field-marshal at the present moment." 

The young man reddened, and then laughed at 
himself. "The one's not easy, but the other's jolly 
difficult," he said. "And after all if it's my natural 
bent, why shouldn't I be happy?" 

The eyes of all three also at the table turned on 
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him as if by tacit consent. It was a simple theory 
of life essentially Clarence's, and the outcome of his 
upbringing. Why should he not do the thing he 
wished? It had always been the guiding object of 
his parents' lives, and of most people's about him, 
that he should be happy and have what he wanted. 
Surely in a thing that involved so much of his ex- 
istence as a career, his own tendencies should be the 
first consideration. It had always been easily taken 
for granted by Clarence himself as well as the fam- 
ily, that he would go into one of the Services, and he 
had chosen the Army really because his mother's 
desire had guided his own bent ; but then he had not 
realized what a lot of beastly hard work it involved, 
and how difficult it was for a fellow to get anywhere 
without exams. The only thing in which Clarence 
excelled at Sandhurst was in riding-school, and even 
there he was inclined to criticise the military seat as 
"rotten bad for cross-country." He could shoot well, 
too, but he hated fixed aim and loved the moving 
object. If Sandhurst had been all riding-school and 
the ranges he would have done fairly well, though 
militarism was as alien to his soul as its rigid methods 
to his supple body. Clarence was a sportsman by 
nature, and the gift had been cultivated just too far 
to make him malleable clay for any other purpose. 
There are plenty of such men in the Army, and they 
drift back to the race-course and the stubble and the 
hunting-field even during the period of their service; 
and though they are harnessed to their profession, 
they will never make good soldiers or bring the same 
keenness to their work that they do to their darling 
play. 
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Nevertheless Clarence Joyce generally managed to 
enjoy himself, even in the present. He had on the 
whole an excellent afternoon for the first of the 
Easter recess. The two cousins went out together, 
presumably to spend the time till dinner; but Fenton 
wanted to see his tailor, and Clarence arranged to 
meet him later at Rumpelmeyer's, and went off by 
himself to employ the intervening hours. It never 
occurred to the young sailor that his Aunt Gillian 
had regarded him as some sort of guardian and re- 
straint to his younger cousin, or to do him justice 
he would never have left him. But being accustomed 
to look after himself from the age of sixteen, and 
to trust to his own quiet self-reliance, Fenton Rad- 
ford regarded Clarence at nineteen as a responsible 
man, and serenely left him to his own devices. 

It being Wednesday there was a matinee at AUon- 
by's, and, thanks to Lady Mary's five-pound note, 
Clarence was in fuiids. He was lucky enough to get 
a stall that had been returned (for the piece was 
popular, even at matinees), and he sat next to a lady 
with a note-book who made clever thumb-nail sketches 
of the principals and shorthand notes, as the young 
man saw without apparently raising his eyes. In the 
interval, however, Clarence turned his head deliber- 
ately and looked at her, because he was young enough 
to find a certain glamor even in journalism, and saw 
that she was both handsome and smart — ^a woman 
who might have been any age, from thirty to forty, 
and whom Clarence put down as twenty-seven. He 
thought also that she must have southern blood, she 
was so dark and her beauty was so insistent, and even 
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while he was looking at her she turned to him with 
a little friendly smile. 

"Surely it is Qarence Joyce ! You don't remember 
me, but I do you — as a small boy, when your people 
were down in Daleshire one year. I am Mrs. Mon- 
tague." 

Clarence did not remember, Sybil's face and figure 
having made no impression in his memory beyond the 
few weeks he knew her — but he said: "Oh, I say; 
that was eleven years ago, wasn't it?" And then: 
"Will you tell me what you are doing? I have been 
so interested — ^but I am afraid I oughtn't to have 
looked 1" 

She laughed. "You were not nearly so interested 
as in that little girl in the chorus — ^Daisy Battersea. 
I know her name, you see, which was more than you 
did, for all that you fixed your glasses on her so! 
Well, I will tell you what I am doing. I am reporting 
for the Worldly Woman, which is a weekly paper, and 
so does not send its dramatic critics on the first night. 
The piece is nearly new, but anyhow we poor weeklies 
can wait for our seats a little. Now, you know!" 

"But how awfully clever of you!" said Clarence 
with sufficient earnestness to be flattering. "And do 
you come to all the new pieces?" 

"Most of them. I make sketches, too, that my col- 
laborator works up when she can't come herself — 
she is not here to-day. But I know a good many of 
the cast here,' and they are good to me — ^they let me 
sketch them in their dressing-rooms. Have you ever 
been behind, Mr. Joyce?" 

"Behind the scenes, do you mean? No." 
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"Would you like to come? I am going after this 
act'' 

It was so exactly what he would like that for a 
minute he forgot to say, "Rather!" But the boyish 
fervency of his look seemed to amuse Mrs. Montague 
very much. "Very well; I'll introduce you to Daisy 
Battersea," she said. "They are all very nice girls 
here. What a big fellow you have grown, Mr. Joyce ! 
You look much older than you can possibly be— but 
I won't give you away." 

"Do, if you like," said Clarence serenely. "I don't 
mind a bit. I like being young — I find that girls don't 
mind what you do if they think you're young enough !" 

"Oh, Clarence, how wicked of you — and how wise !" 
Her white teeth flashed in a smile and her red lips 
curled away from them. He thought how jolly she 
was, and wondered that he never met her at his 
mother's house. "Don't tell your people that I've been 
taking you into mischief," said Sybil Montague. 

Clarence never kept the appointment at Rumpel- 
meyer's, but as he came down the Strand some hours 
later he passed a man with toy balloons, and, with 
a sudden reminiscence in his face, he stopped to buy 
one. Then he hailed a cab, because he could not carry 
the thing through the streets, and drove home. When 
Fenton called him all the names he could think of for 
not turning up at the tea shop, Clarence said demurely 
that he had been lost in the study of captive balloons 
on cruisers, and at dinner time his cousin found the 
pale-blue globe fastened by its string to his napkin and 
bobbing up and down with every draught from the 
opening door, while the butler tried not to smile. 

"But where did you get to, Clarence?" said Mrs. 
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Radford, in a pause of the chaff and laughter. "Fen- 
ton says he waited half-an-hour, and then had tea 
alone in disgust— everybody took him for a young 
man whose fiancee had not kept the appointment!" 

"I only went to a theater," Clarence said innocently. 
"And then I had some tea in the Strand, as it was too 
late to get to Rumpelmeyer's, and bought Fenton's- 
air-balloon as a peace-offering. Oh, mummy, I sat 
next that clever lady who stayed with us years ago 
at Longcroft — she^s a journalist or something, she 
was scribbling all the time." 

"Do you mean Mrs. Montague?" said Gillian al- 
most coldly. "How did you know her? Did she 
speak to you ?" 

"Oh, I recognized her all right," said Clarence 
easily. "She hasn't altered much. Hadn't she an 
odd little husband who made faces?" He remem- 
bered Reggie better than Sybil. 

"Yes; I don't know them now. We've drifted out 
of each other's lives," said Gillian curtly. 

"He was rather a bounder," agreed Clarence amic- 
ably, and dropped the subject. He knew how to keep 
his own counsel behind that long upper lip. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

MRS. RADFORD stayed on at the house in Gros- 
venor Street for some days after Qarence 
came up from Sandhurst. Fenton was over from 
Chelsea to see them frequently, and the two young 
men went about together or with their respective 
mothers, though the difference between them is again 
best emphasized by the fact that Fenton took his 
mother about and looked after her, but that Clarence 
was taken about by Gillian, and she looked after him. 
True, he opened carriage doors for her, paid for 
stray meals (out of her purse), and bought or pre- 
sented tickets at box-offices; but such services were 
merely a part of his training. It was his mother 
who had the initiative. 

It was by Gillian's suggestion or arrangement that 
he fulfilled his promise to motor down to Clapham 
Common one afternoon, and went to see Lady Mary 
like a dutiful grandnephew. The day was cold, though 
Easter had fallen late, and had turned wet after Clar- 
ence's departure; but he had the supreme indifference 
to weather which proclaims the sportsman, and would 
rather have been in the open air in a storm than in- 
doors in shelter. Pamela R^idford was also bereft of 
her son that day, for he had gone with his father to 
a flying exhibition, and being by nature gregarious 
she wandered about the house looking for Gillian to 
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the accompaniment of a wild Spring wind screaming 
in the chimneys, and the rattle of the very windows 
in their casements. Mrs. Joyce was neither in her 
own room nor the drawing-room, and Pamela dis- 
covered her at last kneeling over a sulky fire in the 
library — a room which would have been the General's 
study in the ordinary course of things, but, as the 
house was masterless, had become a refuge for the 
moods of other members of the household. It was 
rather a sombre apartment at all times, lined with 
bookshelves, and, owing to the darkened sky, it seemed 
full of shadows to Pamela as she entered. Gillian's 
kneeling figure on the tiger skin before the grate was 
outlined by the slow flame that she was coaxing from 
the sullen coals. 

"May I come in here? I wondered where the whole 
world had got to," said Pamela, in her musical voice. 
All the Joyces were rather cadenced in their utterance, 
as if their throats had been careftdly cast to ring true, 
like bells. "I like this room, Gillian — ^let's sit here, 
if you don't mind." 

"I am trying to get this beastly fire to burn. The 
servants forgot it, and the down-draught made it 
smoke. What a bore housemaids are, aren't they? 
Sometimes I think I will strike out a new line and have 
nothing but men. Somehow I always get on better 
with men— even among my servants." She laughed 
a little. 

"Stella is the right woman to manage a staff of 
women servants. She has nothing else in that great 
house in Yorkshire, except for outdoor work, of 
course." 

"Yes ; she is the only person I know with a perfect 
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parlor-maid. I really think Stella ought to breed 
from her, she is such a phenomenon!" 

"What a wonderful idea!" Pamela gasped for 
laughter. "Really, Gillian, there is such a thing as 
being too original." 

"Well, we take so much trouble to match our car- 
riage horses, and keep the strain when we have a 
good sporting dog — and Fm sure servants are much 
more important. It's the question of the day." 

"I suppose it is. But fancy a pedigree cook ! One 
would have to pay such enormous premiimis." 

"Or a boot-boy with 'the good old-family-servant 
strain' ought to make a winner in the footman class ! 
There, I think the fire's going to bum now." A 
tongue of flame burst from the dull black coal and 
cast a quivering light on her face and figure. Pamela 
seemed suddenly struck with something she saw, for 
she bent nearer with a faint concern in her kind blue 
eyes. 

"Gill, how thin you are ! You are as boyish as you 
were at nineteen — ^and nearly as restless !" 

"More, perhaps," said Gillian briefly. "For then 
I was only trying to find something — ^now I know that 
I shall never find it, and I am still restless for the 
sake of restlessness." She hesitated a moment, 
stretching out her slight hands to the gathering flame, 
and the light through them made the fingers seem out- 
lined in blood. "Life's an awful sell, Pam!" she said. 

"Have you found it so? Well, all women deceive 
themselves at first — ^all married women, that is. I 
can't speak for the unmarried." 

"It isn't the deception that matters — it's when it 
comes to the loss of it," said Gillian Joyce, in a lower 
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voice. "Pam, did it ever occur to you how very little 
the House of Radford mattered !" Even in the stress 
of the moment the absurd nickname came easier to her 
lips than her brother-in-law's proper name of James. 

"Yes. But then I had Fenton — and the dogs." 

Gillian's mouth smiled faintly. "I have never had 
a dog. Perhaps if I get one he will comfort me in 
time," she said. 

'Clarence !" 

'Clarence is growing away from me— K)h, of course 
I knew I must lose him! All women lose their sons. 
He will have no need of me in a year or so. I have 

made him everything in my life " She stopped 

and drew a short hard breath. "What am I to do 
now ? What am I to do now ?' 

There was a concern that was almost tragic in Pa- 
mela's eyes as she looked at the younger woman — ^the 
slight body crouching over the leaping fire, the deli- 
cate, concentrated face. She herself had been through 
this phase — ^but it was years ago, and she was of a 
different build to Gillian mentally as well as physically. 
She pulled herself together, for the need seemed 
urgent. 

"You are making a mistake in thinking that Clar- 
ence won't want you any longer," she said, almost 
jerkily in her earnestness. "No mother ever lays 
aside her responsibilities. Not when they go out into 
the world — not even when they marry — do children 
cease to make demands on us. When Clarence falls 
into trouble or into love he'll be looking around for 
you as surely as he did when he began to toddle. You 
are still responsible " 

"But why am I responsible?" broke in Gillian with 
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quick passion, turning back on her former self. "Why 
was I ever saddled with a child and made responsible 
for it all its life, as you say? No one asked me. I 
was almost a child myself when the thing happened — 
how, I could hardly have told, myself." 

''You were very young," faltered Pamela. Some 
vague recoil from the shock she had first felt on realiz- 
ing Gillian's youth was on her now. It had been an 
unspoken dismay in her own heart. 

"I was too young," said Gillian, her low voice ris- 
ing with resentment. "I was far too young to have a 
child. It is a thing not to be lightly undertaken by hus- 
band and wife — it ought to be the most solemn 'and 
sacred consultation, almost before marriage. 'Are 
you willing to have a child? Do you know what it 
means? Will you devote your life, and almost abdi- 
cate your individuality for it?' — that is what I would 
have said to every girl who marries — ^yes, and even 
to women." 

"Gillian, would you rather not have had a son? 
Would you give up Clarence f* 

"I don't know," said Gillian slowly, clasping her 
hands round her knees as she sat on the edge of the 
fender. "I cannot imagine life without him, you see, 
because I have built up my existence round him. But 
had I been asked — had it been fairly represented to me 
—I think I should have said 'No !' " 

"Only because you were so young." 

"For some years, anyway — until I was more fit. 
What does a girl of seventeen know of passion, or 
maternity or childbirth? I tell you I was taken and 
used exactly as though I were some meek animal — a 
cow or a horse — which is only fulfilling its destiny. 
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A girl is married, and, of course, the next thing that 
ought to happen to her is that she has a baby — ^that 
is all the man thinks. Whether she is fitted in the 
present, or inclined to undertake the responsibility of 
its future, he never stops to ask. Not a man of John's 
age, anyway." 

"I can't fancy John asking you if you wanted to 
have a child, certainly," said John's sister ruefully. 
"He thinks that all married women want to have chil- 
dren, or they are unnatural." 

"Perhaps they do^it is an elementary instinct. But 
they ought to be faced with the consequences of their 
instincts, anyhow. Marriage is not a series of in- 
stincts — it is more complicated than that." 

"I know," said Pamela thoughtfully, "but men 
don't. They always think that it is they who get tired 
of tis. They can't know — thank Heaven, they can't ! — 
that awful time when we get tired of them. I suppose 
all wives pass through it, but it makes one feel much 
worse than merely immoral." 

"Have you had it, toof^ The voices of both women 
had dropped guiltily, and they stared into each other's 
faces as if frightened. 

"Oh, my dear!" Pamela's eyes were wet, and a 
laugh quivered round her mouth. "There was a time 
when I felt that the sum total of it all was that the 
House of Radford — snored!" 

Gillian laughed a little hysterically. "Yet you and 
I have had to do without the constant society of our 
husbands — we've spent half our married life apart." 

"You have, Gillian. But you must remember that 
where Jim has been stationed I have generally con- 
trived to go." 
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"I wonder if it's worse to live out your married 
life day after day with your husband? Perhaps one 
would get more used to it— dulled, somehow." 

"The moment comes, anyhow. And one gets it 
over sooner. Your kind of married life has been 
unsettling." 

"It means so little to me," said Gillian Joyce indif- 
ferently. "I have been unmarried half my time, and 
I hardly notice it. The only thing that coimts is 
the monotony of daily life." 

"If you had " Mrs. Radford began. It was on 

the tip of her tongue to qualify the situation by say- 
ing, "If you had loved John," and she stopped, aghast 
at herself. "The last time — when you went to the 
Ivories," she said instead. "Did you find it so — 
monotonous ?" 

Gillian thrust the poker into the fire and stirred 
the black coals into a greater blaze of flame. But her 
face was turned from her sister-in-law. Outside the 
wind still flung its petulance against the windows, and 
the afternoon was full of dust and rotten twigs from 
the leafless trees. 

"Not monotonous — intolerable!" she said. "That 
was why I came back. I did not dislike the life — the 
drawbacks, and the lack of civilization, and the alien 
atmosphere — I could have loved it ! But this hideous 
demon of restlessness seems driving me to and fro 
about the earth, and making ordinary acceptance of 
things impossible." She paused and added unwill- 
ingly: "John wanted me to stay." 

Terhaps you will go out to Mahaleland?" 

Terhaps — or he will come home. They talk of 
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giving him the command of the Colonial Forces. I 
don't understand myself, Pam." 

"It is a phase, Gillian — a, phase." 

"My life seems to have been all phases — ^never a 
settled purpose or development. Do you remember 
when I first came home from Africa, I told you I 
wanted something to do?" 

"Yes, I remember." 

"And I tried to take up one thing after the other, 
and you were all so upset. It would have done John 
harm — I see that now." 

"Gillian, I am afraid we made mistakes with regard 
to you. You were young — ^you had a right to use 
your energies. But all your outlets seemed so impos- 
sible." 

"I suppose they were. I just caught up anything 
that came, and then when I seemed to be getting there 
I always had to give it up. It was Lional who really 
stopped me, every time. I wonder I have not hated 
Lional." 

"It is rather difficult to hate Lional." A little smile 
lifted the comers of Mrs. Radford's mouth, and 
intensified the lines. She was a middle-aged woman 
now; Gillian remembered with a pang that she had 
been youngish when they first met — 3. woman of thirty 
when she herself was nineteen. 

"Lional always pointed out the lack of common 
sense in what I wanted to do, first, and then my selfish- 
ness. Why are young people always labeled as silly 
and selfish unless they move in the beaten track made 
by their elders? Are older people always so wise, 
always so unselfish, in contrast?" 

"Gillian, don't! Your eyes hurt me." 
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"I was too yoting, too young. Youth seems to have 
been my crime." She lifted her slender, expressive 
hands and dropped them into her lap, palm upward, 
as if to prove them empty. "And now that I have lost 
even youth, what have I had? Only the boy, and I 
must lose him." 

"Have you ever been in love ?" said Pamela a little 
curiously. Women lead such secret lives that it was 
quite possible, and she might never have known it. 
She thought of the rumors that had followed Gillian's 
restless figure a year or so ago— did so still, indeed — 
and fumbled dazedly among a tangle of names that 
had meant little to her. Those boys who were forever 
at her heels when John was last home — some man 
not quite in the same set about whom and Gillian 
there was a paragraph in a cheap, smart paper— or one 
of those endless male friends of hers, before or since 
then, who had disappeared to hunt big game, or to 
follow a career — surely among these Gillian might 
have suffered in her turn! "Were you ever in love?" 
said Pamela Radford. 

"Oh, I suppose so— with John when I was a school- 
girl. And — and later — ^there was a time when I hero- 
worshipped." 

"Yes, I know. I thought you were going to learn, 
then. I remember." 

"He would not take me abroad, you know, or let 
me join him — oh, no doubt he was quite right! But 
it seemed to tear my heart out — ^and then — and then — 
I got over it. When the child was bom and died I 
think the power to fall in love died with it. I've had 
my fancies, of course " 

"Not like that, Gilliflower. That's not what I 
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mean. I don't think you've ever been really in love. 
And it's not likely to be John now, so I pray you never 
may be." 

"It's not likely to be anybody," said Gillian, with 
a little shrug, "at my age. And if I saw the least 
chance of it I should be on my guard, now." 

"One never knows. We were speaking of Lional 
Sinister just now — I thought that he was safe enough. 
A charming, professional bachelor, always ready to 
be devoted, and never really in earnest. He is forty- 
seven, too." 

"Lional ! What do you mean ?" Gillian sat up sud- 
denly, her eyes wide open and interested. She leaned 
a little toward Mrs. Radford with the curiosity of a 
child. "Is Lional engaged, going to be married?" 
she said breathlessly. 

"It's nothing definite as yet, but we all think there's 
an understanding between them." 

"Them!" 

"He and Stella." 

"Stella!" Gillian's amazement was not surprising 
to Mrs. Radford, for Major Clutterbuck had barely 
been dead a year, and the young widow was not yet 
out of mourning. She hastened to explain. "Oh, I 
don't mean yet — ^they are both too used to the decency 
of things. But even Aunty has noticed it. He went 
up to Yorkshire last year, you know, and helped her 
all through her trouble, and then when she was in 
town he was always looking after her. And they 
correspond." 

"I did not know," said Gillian blankly. 

"I thought perhaps you might, because you and 
Stella were such friends. But H is so very quiet in 
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what he does and intends, it is no wonder if no one 
has guessed." 

"Stella has not written to me lately — I suppose th^t 
is why." 

"It might be. Of course, no one can say any- 
thing." 

"Of course not. Do you know, Pam, I always 
thought he was a little in love with you." 

The slow color of middle-age came up into Pamela's 
still smooth cheeks, but she laughed. "Perhaps he 
was — 2i little," she said. "And one could say it of a 
good many more. Mrs. Montague, for instance!" 

Gillian's brows contracted. "I wish Clarence had 
not chanced on her the other day. Still, it does not 
matter. Do you think Lional really cared for her?" 

"Oh, I think he was epris. You know Lional's 
way." 

"No, I do not,*' said Gillian slowly. "I, at least, 
have never been one of his loves. He has lectured 
me and spoken to me as straight as if I were a young 
man. There has never been a sentimental period be- 
tween us. Do you see this?" 

Mrs. Radford leaned nearer to look, for her blue 
eyes were shortsighted. Gillian was wearing a plain 
gold bangle on her left wrist, and from the bangle 
hung a little gold charm — 3. tiger — ^beautifully wrought 
and sufficiently solid to prove that it was an expensive 
toy. 

"What is that thing?" said Pamela puzzled. "I have 
seen you wear it for some time. I thought that man 
who went to India last year gave it to you." 

"No, not Captain Deakin — ^Lional gave it to me, 
after our last row. It was about my not going out 
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to Mahaleland. He talked to me until I was so sick 
of the subject that I turned to bay and told him a few 
truths in return. He sent me the charm on my birth- 
day, with a detestable little note to say that I was a 
tiger-cat. I have worn it ever since, just to spite 
him." 

"And yet it is curious that he should have wanted 
you to go to Africa, for he was almost excited over 
your coming home from Switzerland this winter after 
you had been away a few months. Don't you remem- 
ber how full of flowers your room was at Qaridge's? 
Lional ordered all those flowers and he made little 
alterations and additions that somehow turned it from 
a hotel room into a home. You said how delightful 
it all looked when you came in that very cold night." 

"Yes, I remember," said Gillian slowly. "Men are 
extraordinary though, all the world over. John was 
really delighted to get me out to the Ivories, but he 
had a Defence Committee on the day I happened to 
arrive, and never arranged to meet me or even wrote. 
Well, I'm glad about Stella, an)rway. I believe — " 
she stretched her arms up over her dark curly head 
with a strange long breath — "I believe I shall really 
feel freer when Lional Sinister is married." 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

When Clarence came in, brown and fresh from the 
wind, he found tea going in the library, and Aunt 
Pam and his mother talking about evening gowns over 
their buttered toast. Clarence's conscience was not 
quite clear, and so he kissed Gillian harder than usual 
and sat down on the arm of her chair, as near her as 
possible. 
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'llow was Aanty?" she said. "I suppose you had 
tea with her?" 

^Yes, thanks, darling — but 111 have a bun." He 
took one of the little currant buns that the code al- 
ways made when he was at home and ate it appre- 
ciatively. ^Aunty was great. She listened to all my 
scrapes, and told me she was sure I should be a credit 
to you. Oh, and I've got the prayer-book." Clarence 
dived into his podcet and brought out a scarlet morocco 
volume lettered in gold. ''That makes twenty to 
me, and I shall rival old Lai in no time!" He opened 
the bode at haphazard and b^;an to read by the light 
of the bright fire which was all that illuminated the 
room. 

''Who also didst appoint that out of man woman 
should take her beginning; and, knitting them to- 
gether, didst teach that it should never be lawful to 
put asunder those whom thou by matrimony hadst 
made one " 

"Don't, Garence," said Mrs. Joyce, with a shud- 
der. 



CHAPTER XIX 

LADY MARY CRITCHETT seldom gave lunch 
parties nowadays, for she was bordering upon 
ninety, and it was an effort to her to get up and 
down stairs. Lest it be supposed from this that she 
was bedridden, or confined to the first floor of her 
house, I hasten to explain that a proper lunch-party 
at the Westlakes was run upon certain lines and in- 
cluded certain ceremonies, or else it was not a lunch 
party — it was only a luncheon. To begin with. Turtle 
must wait as well as the maids, with white cotton 
gloves upon the hands that were more suited to hold- 
ing the reins ; and, secondly, the old Worcester dessert 
service must be in use, and the fruit must all be served 
on mulberry leaves from the big trees on the lawn. 
Without these two items you could not feel that you 
had been one of a lunch-party, and so immemorial was 
the custom that members of the family who recog- 
nized an innovation had been known to whisper to 
each other, "Where's the Worcester? Oh, it's all 
right — I see it. on the sideboard" ; or, "Turtle's not 
waiting to-day. The old fellow must be very poorly 
to account for his absence!" After lunch it was a 
rule like unto the Medes' and Persians' that everyone 
should slowly repair to the drawing-room, and that 
Turtle should set the musical-box going, under the 
clock. It was one of the agonies of Gillian's girl- 
hood that she had been expected to talk through the 
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sound of the musical-box, and not time her words to 
it as she felt an awful inclination, and when she was 
tired of the clock-music Aunty had a way of saying: 
"Gillian, will you give us a little song just to drown 
the clock, love!" 

The drawing-room, being on the first floor, it 
meant that Lady Mary must make an extra journey 
in the day if she retired there from the dining-room, 
whereas she only came downstairs in the morning and 
went up at night under ordinary circumstances; and 
so by degrees the old lady dropped her ceremonious 
lunches, and only asked a few of her old and inti- 
mate friends to luncheon, sprinkled with the inevi- 
table relations, who always filled up her table. Toward 
the end of the brief Easter recess, but while Clarence 
was still in town, Gillian received an informal invita- 
tion to go down to Clapham to lunch, and to bring 
the boy if he liked to come. But Clarence had a foot- 
ball match engagement that day (I think it was the 
final for the English cup — ^the last match of the sea- 
son) and so his mother excused him and went alone*. 
She put on a huge picture hat in honor of Aunty, and 
swathed herself in a seamless gown, and wore her 
sables, for the weather was chilly; and Clarence, in- 
specting her in her bedroom during the final touches, 
pronounced her topping. 

"Really, you look very nice, mum!" he said, turn- 
ing her round and round for critical inspection. 
"What a whopper that hat is ! You're too good for 
Clapham, you know." 

"No, I'm not ; I did it for Aunty's benefit. I like to 
pay her the compliment. I think I ought to powder 
my nose before I go — ^there's an east wind." 
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Clarence dropped his hands on her shoulders and 
looked down at her with his intent blue eyes. "Is your 
nose shiny, darling?" he said gravely. "Then pow- 
der it at once, please. I could not possibly let you go 
out with a shiny nose !" 

Gillian laughed and hugged him, despite her smart 
clothes; after which she went off to her luncheon. 
Clarence also went off to the Crystal Palace — and to 
other things — reflecting that it is a fault in parents 
to ask too many questions, and that Gillian was singu- 
larly free from it. 

Gillian herself was haunted by a sense of relief 
that she had not anybody with her, and a fervent hope 
that such members of the family who were present 
would be the more scattered units that she rarely saw. 
It was some months since she had seen Aunty and 
her conscience had pricked her into the large hat and 
the narrow gown to make the pilgrimage into the sub- 
urbs, or she would have pushed the obligation from 
her in a morbid shrinking from John's connections. A 
letter from Stella received a day or so since had re- 
lieved her of the fear of meeting Sinister, however, 
for Mrs. Clutterbuck stated that he was staying at 
Moor Fell, and the chance of encountering him had 
been Gillian's worst bogey. 

Mrs. Joyce did not understand herself at the pres- 
ent juncture of her life — and hardly tried to under- 
stand herself. The bitter sense of failure and restless- 
ness that had culminated in her talk with Pamela Rad- 
ford drove her to and fro about her earth as if pos- 
sessed by an evil spirit. She dreaded meeting anyone 
who should ask her questions about John or seem 
to reproach her with the continual parting of her life 
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and his — she dreaded those who should bring back too 
vividly the memory of what she had been, and the 
whole panorama of her married life — most of all she 
dreaded Lional Sinister, and the power he had wielded 
over her. Deep down in her heart she knew that one 
inducement to go to the Westlakes had been the fever- 
ish hope that she might hear something more definite 
about him and Stella. If it might only be soon ! Once 
he had changed the familiar bachelorhood she asso- 
ciated with him, it seemed to her that he himself would 
change essentially, and his influence over her life must 
pass away. Lional unmarried seemed somehow a 
menace to her. 

She found Aunty lying on the sofa in the morning- 
room, with a little group of informal guests round 
her. Colonel Fenton was there — it was ages since she 
had seen him — and George Critchett and his daughter, 
and one of the Buckingham Joyces ; but the other man 
present was only a neighbor, an old friend and no 
kinsman. Gillian sat down beside the couch and made 
Clarence's apologies all over again. 

"Oh, that is quite right, dear Gillian," said Lady 
Mary, in her gentle, dignified manner. "I know how 
absorbed young men are nowadays in football. Quite 
natural. At the Palace, did you say, love? I hope it 
won't be very rough! Such a dreadful class seem 
to be about at these great matches." 

"Clarence is big enough to take care of himself," 
said Gillian smiling. "I told him to leave his watch 
at home." 

"Ah, yes, love. Well, we are eight without him as 
it happens, so that turns out very well. We are just 
waiting for Lional — ^he turned up last night, and I 
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never expected him. Martha, did Mr. Lional know 
the luncheon hour?" 

"Here is Mr. Lional, m'lady," said Martha respect- 
fully, from her position behind the couch. She was 
waiting to help Lady Mary into the dining-room. 

Gillian's heart had given one throb of dismay, and 
then another that she should be dismayed. What did 
Sinister's presence matter, after all? She did not 
carry proof of that disquieting change that was taking 
place in her mentality stamped upon her face. Pamela 
had seen — ^but Pamela was a woman. Gillian turned 
to see him enter with her usual debonair indifference. 

He came in with the quiet sense of himself that was 
like armor to the criticism of the world at large. 
There was no fault to be found with his outward ap- 
pearance — ^ slight spare figure still, in a Spring suit 
of tweed that was neither dark nor light — a well- 
shaped head on which the hair was not thinning, but 
turning delightfully gray at the temples to suit the 
lines in his face. The comers of the humorous mouth 
and the drooping lids over the gray eyes struck Gillian 
as horridly familiar. She did not know that his face 
stood out in her memory with such exactness until 
she saw it verified in the flesh. He did not come into 
the room; he stood holding the door open for Lady 
Mary, and spoke to the guests as they filed past him. 
When it came to Gillian's turn he moved into line be- 
side hei:. 

"Well, Gillian ? I believe you are to have the pleas- 
ure of sitting next to me," he said. 

"I thought you were in Yorkshire," said Gillian 
carelessly. 

"I came up last night." 
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"You look as if your holiday had agreed with 
you!" 

"My beauty is always the same, is it not?" he said 
mildly. "Perhaps Yorkshire may have freshened it 
up a little." 

"I wonder you did not stay longer, as it seems to 
have suited you so well." 

"But, then, you would not have had the joy of sit- 
ting next to me." 

"I might have survived that," said Gillian drily. 
"Why, Aunty has got out the Worcester." 

"And Turtle is going to wait — in white gloves. 
Take care, Gillian! He will shoot you under the 
table, chair and all, exactly as he did when you were 
a little girl.'* 

"I never was a little girl — ^here," remarked Mrs. 
Joyce, sitting down in her place and being severely 
pushed in to the long table exactly as Sinister had 
foretold. 

"You were a child with a big doll when I first met 
you, anyway," said Sinister coolly, turning to look 
at her. "I can see you now, with Clarence in your 
arms, and he was much the more solid and mature of 
the two ! I named you the Princess Discontent." 

Gillian swung a little round in her chair, so that 
the huge hat should shut him out It was an evil 
chance that had taken him on this reminiscent line, and 
to comment on that half-sad, half-wistful expression 
that she feared to see in her own face. Had it been 
so obvious even years ago, before she thought of or 
recognized it? The "Princess Discontent"— a good 
name, but not charitable. She was conscious of some 
better quality in her restlessness. 
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"How is Stella?*' she asked after a minute. 

'*I don't know. We talked a good deal, but I don't 
think we looked at each other." 

"Does talk satisfy you?" she asked with fine irony. 
(He might at least be more honest, seeing that he 
and she and Stella had all been intimates.) 

"I have reached that stage when I would rather 
listen to a woman than look at her," said Lional medi- 
tatively. "It is a sure sign of middle age when one 
prefers to be amused to fascinated." 

" 'Ock, sherry, or claret !" said Turtle hoarsely over 
his shoulder. It sounded less like an inquiry than an 
awful warning. 

"Hock," said Lional promptly. "And claret later, 
Turtle, if it is the Chateau Lafitte." 

"Yes; it is," said Turtle. He did not always say 
"sir" to those of Lady Mary's relations whom he had 
known from socks and shoes. " 'Ock or sherry," he 
repeated severely to Gillian. 

"I won't have any wine, thanks. Turtle," said Gil- 
lian informally. 

"You had better have some of the claret — it will 
do you more good than a tonic," said Lional de- 
cidedly. "A dose of Chateau Lafitte every day would 
not come amiss to you." 

"What do you mean? I do not want a tonic — ^and 
it's very old-fashioned of you to drink wine — ^no one 
does so now," said Gillian with undue irritation. She 
felt her will rising against that quiet authority of his 
that had so often and shrewdly pronounced judgment 
on her needs and necessities. "I wish you would go 
on with your luncheon, Lional, and not prescribe for 
me until I have called you in.' 
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She thought he turned his head and looked at her 
more intently, but secure in her large hat she bent 
her attention to her plate and her right hand neigh- 
bor, who was Colonel Fenton. They had reached the 
inevitable poultry course before Sinister again spoke 
to her. 

"Where is Clarence to-day?** he said easily, as if 
the conversation had hardly been interrupted. 

"He has gone to a football match at the Palace." 

"Alone?" 

"Oh, no; there are some other cadets from Sand- 
hurst with him. But, anyhow, he must find his way 
about alone — I am not going to tie him to my apron 
strings." 

"A very wise decision," said Sinister coolly. "It is 
a pity you did not come to it ten years ago. No, I am 
not going to quarrel with you. You can eat your 
sweets in peace." He sipped the Lafitte appreciatively 
and glanced down as if by chance at her delicate left 
hand resting on the table near him. There was only 
one ring on it — the big wedding ring that had always 
looked too heavy for her thin finger. Gillian's hands 
would probably be clawlike if she lived to be an old 
woman. They were the most nervous members of all 
her highly-strung body. 

She was thinking, as she ate her fruit, that the dis- 
comfort of Lional Sinister's presence was almost like 
physical pain. Pamela had said that it was difficult 
to hate him, but her sensation was one almost of dis- 
like. Life seemed to have gone so smoothly for Lional ; 
he had walked through it, quietly observing the world 
on either hand, and had never appeared to suffer from 
any great grief or joy. And all the while he had 
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been criticizing those whose existence had been more 
buffeted by storms than his own. She felt hotly the 
injustice of his attitude, and criticized in her turn, 
fancying that there were no secrets of failure behind 
the lines of the stem, rather sweet mouth. He might 
have experiences, but he would never have emotions 
or impulses. Being strong-willed herself, Gillian 
hardly realized the quality in others. She took it too 
much for granted. It was the weaknesses of her son's 
nature that had surprised her into recognizing them. 

Coffee came on to the dinner table with the ciga- 
rettes, and Aunty said, "You gentlemen would like to 
smoke," without suggesting that the ladies should 
retire immediately to the morning-room. Even the 
little move was such an effort that she would put it 
off as long as possible. Sinister leaned forward and 
caught her attention. 

"I would like a cigarette in the garden, if I may 
have it," he said, and he smiled. Perhaps he resembled 
his mother most when he smiled. He had always 
found that it made Aunty particularly vulnerable. 
"Gillian may come with me to carry the matches." 

"Very well, love; but it is quite cold to-day. Pray 
put on your furs, Gillian." 

For a minute Gillian sat still. Then she rose with 
a sudden movement that almost jerked the heavy ma- 
hogany chair over backward. Sinister caught it deftly 
and moved it aside for her, without comment. A 
surge of perversity had made her grasp the chance of 
speaking to him about Stella and forcing his confi- 
dence. She wanted that matter settled once and for 
all, and peace in her mind for the future. 

They spoke no word as they went out through the 
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hall and the lobby, the man opening one door after 
another for the woman with the air of a royal prog- 
ress. No one followed them, and they stepped out 
into the clear, chill air of the afternoon, smd the quiet 
old-world garden. The mulberry tree was faintly in 
leaf, its young green flickering a little in the Spring 
wind and the climbing things on the moss-grown walls 
were newly budding. There was a sense of fresh life 
in the air, a new stage in existence, as they walked 
nonchalantly side by side down the gravel path by 
the daisied lawn. It was an early Spring, despite the 
cold, and the daisies were out in full force. Sinister 
offered Gillian a cigarette, and struck the match for 
her, shielding it with his hand. She took it in silence, 
and lit it, both their hands fastidiously avoiding con- 
tact. 

For a few moments there was silence. Then, "I 
wish you would tell me about Stella, Lional," Gillian 
said suddenly. She did not look at him as she spoke, 
or she would never have pushed her enquiries ; for he 
was looking at her, and his steady gaze might have 
given her pause. 

"What shall I tell you about Stella? That she is 
very fit, and is taking up her life again and going to 
make something of it? There was never any lack of 
fight in Stella, however hard fortune hit her." 

"Something more personal, please." 

"I don't understand you, Gillian." 

"Lional, I wish you would tell me about yourself 
and Stella! I don't want to force your confidence — 
but it isn't fair that I should hear it from others. 
Stella has not written to me, but — ^well, we are very 
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great friends, and you've always been someone who 
counts in my life, ever since my own marriage." 

"I am glad of that, at least," said Sinister coolly, 
"as it is the only excusable thing you have said in 
that last inexplicable tangle of accusations. I do not 
know exactly what you mean, but you have said 
enough to have to say more. What do you mean about 
Stella — ^and myself?" 

"I thought — I'm awfully sorry to seem inquisitive, 
Lai — ^but is there an understanding between you and 
Stella?" 

"Meaning " 

"Yes!" she said breathlessly. 

There was a sudden pause, and it was as if a frost 
had fallen upon the garden. Gillian was absolutely 
conscious of personal chill, and drew her furs closer 
round her. She glanced at Sinister, and saw his face 
in profile, clear-cut against the dark bushes in the 
border. The tense lines revealed to her that for the 
first time in her experience she saw him angry — really 
angry, with a cold anger that was very much worse 
than other people's hot passion. 

"You are under some delusion. May I ask you 
not to listen to gossip about me for the future?" he 
said very quietly. "If you want to know anything 
I will tell you — ^unless it involves some official secret 
like my going to Russia this last time. I am quite 
aware that nobody, not even you, knew that I was 
going until I was actually gone. But this is a purely 
personal matter. Please do not discuss my aflfairs 
without reference to me again." 

Gillian shrank, almost as if his voice had struck her. 
She was resentfully aware that he was unduly angry. 
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and she struggled against the stigma that he had cast 
upon her. 

"I have not discussed you!*' she said, furious in 
her turn. "The statement was made to me by some- 
one whom I thought ought to know, and I was a good 
deal hurt that both you and Stella had left me out in 
the cold. I am sorry if I have offended you, but 
really, I cannot see that the supposition was a very 
heinous crime." 

"That kind of supposition annoys me, because it 
may lead to misunderstandings," he said more gently. 
It was obvious that he was getting control of himself 
again, but his eyes were still oddly clouded, and the 
irritation made itself intangibly felt through his suave 
manner. "It is very kind of people to arrange my 
future for me, but I prefer to manage it for myself. 
The whole thing is ludicrous." 

"It seemed very natural." 

"I think not. I should be very sorry if such non- 
sense reached Stella. I am sure you would not wish 
to spoil a friendship." 

"Really, Lional, I think you are taking this unrea- 
sonably. Perhaps I had no right to ask a downright 
question, but I — I felt I was entitled to know." The 
blood rose with a rush to her cool white face, and she 
felt suddenly conscious that she could not explain her 
right to the knowledge she claimed. "Anyhow, I 
think you have been very disagreeable about it. I 
spoke without any hostility — I wished you and Stella 
all happiness." 

"You do not pay her a very great compliment, do 
you? You think she was in a hurry to console herself 
within a year after her husband's death, and apart 
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from the vulgarity of the thing you had no least 
grounds to go upon with regard to me." 

"You were always great friends/* said Gillian 
feebly. "I don't see " 

"I don't ask you to see. All I do ask is that you 
disabuse your mind of this idea for good and all. It 
is fair to none of us. I will not have you thinking of 
me in connection with Stella or any other woman. Do 
you understand ?" The curbed resentment rose in his 
voice again, and she felt bewildered by the storm 
brewing in his eyes. Why was he so angry? She 
had never before seen him roused to the least resent- 
ment, his armor of cynicism being proof against all 
exhibitions of temper on her own part. 

*T shall not think so if you tell me it is not true," 
she said, with a little uncertain laugh. "But I don't 
understand now what I have done. I think it is you 
who are the tiger-cat to-day — not I! You have ac- 
cused me of ill temper often enough." 

"Without so much reason as I had. Don't listen 
to gossip again, Gillian — ^you shall judge me at first 
hand or not at all. Now we won't speak of this again. 
Your cigarette has gone out with all this talk. You 
had better light another." 

There was no doubt about his control now. The 
hand that offered her the lighted match was quite 
steady, and his voice was as coolly polite as the merest 
acquaintance's. Only the little edge to it, some sense 
of danger in the level words, and the unusual light 
in his eyes, remained to remind her of the storm. 
She was still amazed by the unexpected wrath she 
had aroused, and sought in vain for a reason. All 
that she knew was that she had never seen Lional 
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angry before, and something about it had frightened 
her. Was he so subtly dangerous when roused that 
her heart beat her a warning ? 

The rest of the afternoon was a blank to her. She 
knew that they smoked out their cigarettes in the gar- 
den, watching the lengthening light in the new green 
of the mulberry leaves, and talking in a desultory 
fashion; that then they returned to the house for tea, 
and soon afterward she left, Turtle coming solemnly 
into the hall with a brown paper parcel just as she was 
saying good-bye to old Colonel Fenton. 

"Her ladyship thought you'd like to take this, as 
youVe got a car, m'm," he said. 

It was a knobly parcel. Gillian eyed it with absent- 
minded distrust. "Is it — vegetables. Turtle?" she 
said. 

"No, m'm; things from the church bazaar, I think." 

"Oh!" said Gillian faintly. "Put it in the car, 
please. Lady Mary did not mention it to me, but I 
must write and thank her. I am so sorry I can't give 
you a lift, Cousin Miles." 

"Ah, my dear, I'm going in another direction, I'm 
sorry to say. The train will take me to Sydenham.'* 
Colonel Fenton disapproved of various escapades re- 
ported of John's wife, but he was man enough to be 
civil to the big hat and the smart clothes. "These 
motors are excellent things, anyway." 

"I hope when John comes home we shall have one 
of our own," remarked Gillian, as she got into the 
hired car. It was a very good one, considering that 
it was not private property, and she leaned back in 
her corner luxuriously, with the brown paper parcel 
beside her. Once or twice on the way home she 
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touched it restlessly, as if she would untie the string; 
but her thoughts were in reality miles away. 

"I will send him another gold tiger charm for his 
birthday/' she thought. "It comes early in May. It 
will serve him right." Her brows contracted while 
her eyes smiled ; and then again the color faded from 
her face and she shrank back further against the cush- 
ions of the car. "I am frightened," she said in the 
dusk. 'Why was he so angry '^ 
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CHAPTER XX 

LIONAL SINISTER was forty-seven on the day 
on which he received a small packet from Gillian 
containing a little gold charm in the shape of a tiger. 
It was smaller than the one he had given to her, and 
which hung from her bangle, and lighter in weight. 

"Clearly the tigress/' said Sinister. 

He attached it carefully to his watch chain and 
slipped it into his waistcoat pocket. Then he sat 
silent for a minute or two at his breakfast table as 
if thinking, and perhaps he thought of all those forty- 
seven years behind him. He did not need a mirror 
to show him what he had become, for the reflection 
of his face was before his critical mind. That he was 
a good-looking man women's eyes told him still, and 
that he was as lean and wiry a build as at twenty-five 
men's approval assured him, for men notice figures and' 
women faces. But it was not his outer man that was 
up to judgment before Sinister. He was looking for 
a certain record in his half -finished life, and he found 
it not. At the Day of Judgment I think that the sins of 
omission will so far outweigh those of commission 
that the Almighty will have to set half his creation 
to work again. 

The room where Sinister was sitting at breakfast 
on this May morning was a very pleasant one for all 
that it overlooked the dull length of Old Queen Street. 

358 
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It was on the sunny side, however, and the rooms he 
had occupied for the past twenty years when in Lon- 
don were part of an old-fashioned house still left 
to frown among newer neighbors. It was a shabby 
house from the outside, for its bricks and mortar had 
gradually taken on the hue of the fogs it had weath- 
ered, coupled with London blacks; but it was rather 
comfortable inside, especially Sinister's rooms, which 
had box window-seats with red-buttoned cushions like 
those in old-fashioned pews, and ponderous shutters 
folded back into their recesses. The mantelpiece was 
older than Adams, and finely molded, and the walls 
of the sitting-room were half paneled with old wal- 
nut — s, treasure that the landlady did not dare to 
sell, as she would probably have done to the dealers 
in York Street, for fear that Mr. Sinister would carry 
out his threat and leave if she did. 

Sinister had chosen his furniture to suit his walls, 
and it was not black oak or old mahogany — it was 
chiefly walnut. The carpet was dull red as a compli- 
ment to the cushions of the window seats, and so were 
the short blinds and curtains — all faded red that made 
the room very soft and warm-colored even when the 
sun was not shining. His breakfast table was of wal- 
nut, dark and rich and polished, but it was not large. 
The room, indeed, was a large one, and singularly 
clear of superfluous furniture. Lional sat in his easy 
chair before the old silver and china that graced his 
meal, and looked at a cut-glass bowl of violets that 
made the center of his vision. On the mantel-shelf 
were a few photographs — ^an exquisite picture, like a 
crayon, of Lady Mary Critchett, Qarence in cricket- 
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ing flannels, enlarged from a lucky snapshot, John 
Joyce, and Gillian — ^but he did not look at these. 

"Certainly it is the tigress who hangs from my 
watch-chain, and the tiger who depends from Gillian's 
bangle," said Lional musingly, and without a smile. 
"I think that the tigress shall write to the tiger." 

That was how the correspondence began. Gillian 
could not make head or tail of it at first. "To the 
most noble Bengali Feline, greeting? Seeing that I, 
also, am clawing helplessly on a gilded chain and 
watching a breakfast consumed that is not for me — " 
("What is Lional talking about?" said Mrs. Joyce, 
when she received the missive. "I suppose it is some- 
thing to do with his parliamentary work — 'clawing on 
a chain' is a new way of saying that he is busy!") 
"The person to whom I was consigned is not a nice 
person," she read further on, and then it dawned upon 
her. 

"It's the tiger charm! Now he is going to get his 
own back. Well, two can play at that game." 

A day late she wrote back. "The tiger is growling 
so horribly that I am afraid the servants will hear and 
give notice. Why did not you tame him before send- 
ing him to me? He deceived me — I had no idea he 
had such a temper ! The tigress that I sent you in ex- 
change IS really quite good-humored by comparison — 
if you do not rub her fur the wrong way. But you 
know you so often do! I am going to the Army & 
Navy to-morrow to do a list of private commissions 
for John. We are very humble folk, even if we are a 
distinguished General and his spouse. Do you think 
it will be safe to take the tiger with me, or will he 
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bite the officials and eat up all the sweets and candies 
in the first department? I do hate the Stores— don't 
you? It is so full of everything one does not want 
that it bewilders me. I look around and forget what 
I came for, because there are so many useful things 
that I did not know existed. I remember once prom- 
ising to meet Tommy and Roger in the refreshment 
department, and to stand them buns or something, and 
I never turned up. They found me hours afterwards, 
wandering in the saddlery, and asking the price of 
ever3rthing. I raised false hopes of a whole cavalry 
equipment before they took me away. 

"Won't the tiger be surprised at the lift ! I don't 
suppose he has ever ridden in one before " 

"Dear Gillian 

"The tigress is surprised at you. She says lifts are 
quite usual in the jungle. She herself has 'lifted' a 
sambur and a fine young deer. What time are you 
going to the Stores? I won't answer for the tiger — 
it is a place full of temptations. I am busy all to- 
morrow morning with my chief. The afternoon 
would be the best time for shopping. The tigress 
waves her tail to you " 



"Dear Lal 



I was going in the afternoon, anjrway. Tommy 
Athalstan is home from Brussels, and has just turned 
up. Yours, 

"Gillian." 

"P. S. — ^The tiger does not seem to like Tommy. 
He is beginning to growl again 1" 
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"Dear Gillian 

"I am so glad you realize at last why the tiger 
growls. Have you promised to stand buns in the re- 
freshment department again? 

"Yours, 

"P. S. — ^The tigress is too fond of sweets — but I 
am too fond of her to refuse them to her *' 

"Dear Lal 

"I am not going to meet Tommy in the refreshment 
room or anywhere else. The tiger is quite enough 
for me " 

"To Mrs. Joyce, Grosvenor St., W. 

"What time? 

"Sinister." 



it 



To Sinister, Old Queen St., Westminster. 

Half-past three. 

"Joyce." 

♦ ♦ 4c ♦ 4c >|e 

As Gillian completed her order in the barrack furni- 
ture department she turned rather nervously to go 
to the cashier's desk, and a little gold charm suspended 
from her bangle chinked against the counter. She al- 
most started, catching it in her hand, and then she 
lucked up to see Sinister. He raised his hat, replacing 
it at the very slightest angle out of the horizontal, 
and she flushed up like a girl. 

"Hallo," she said easily. "How long have you 
been regarding me with that cynical smile?" 
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"I have only just come. I allowed you an hour 
for your shopping — was that right ?" 

"It can't be half-past four !" 

"Oh, yes it can; half-an-hour past feeding time at 
the Zoo! Do you think it is safe to keep the tiger 
waiting for his tea ?" 

"He is not half so famished as the tigress!" said 
Gillian ruefully, "i/^ has not been buying thermos 
bottles and spring mattresses." 

"Nevertheless, he wants his tea — and he does not 
want it in the refreshment room of the Stores. That 
spot is sacred to buns." 

"Well, where shall we go?" 

"Do you think I might invite you round to my 
rooms, if my landlady came and had tea with us? She 
is a good soul — ^her husband was something in the city- 
waiter line, and she has many photographs of him as 
an Odd Fellow. I am sure she would show you the 
collection if you " 

"I'll come if you will promise not to invite her," 
said Gillian recklessly. "It's so long since IVe done 
anything that could be called in question — ^and, after 
all, it's only you, H !" 

He turned and looked at her almost curiously as 
they made their way to the lift. "Does that mean that 
you are never going to drop me?" he asked, and the 
comers of his beautiful mouth were more tender than 
humorous. "The tigress is purring !" 

"I forgot — it was Pamela's name for you, wasn't 
it ? Or John's ? I suppose I ought not to use it " 

"I think John and Pamela evolved it together. Why 
should you not use it?" She pressed the lift bell 
without answering. "Gillian!" he said. 
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"Yes, I believe I was a little jealous," she admitted, 
with an uncertain smile. "Ever since that scare-^-the 
day at the Westlakes — it has dawned upon me that 
you belonged to other people quite as much as to me. 
Perhaps more. And I seem to be losing ever3rthing — 
even my friends. Oh, I can't explain!" 

"No," said Sinister, and his face was rather set, 
"we can't explain. Ground floor," he added carelessly, 
as they stepped into the lift. 

By the time they reached the level Gillian had re- 
covered herself and was talking nonsense. "I have 
a great mind to send John a case of scented soap as a 
personal present," she said. "You can't imagine how 
one longs for scented soap in Mahaleland— one could 
almost eat it. I spent three weeks with a cake of 
old Windsor, feverishly watching it slip away in the 
heat, because the new consignment had not come out 
and every store in Merisa was becoming bankrupt of 
soap. The Major's wife lunched with me one day and 
came into my room to wash her hands — I almost cried 
because she used so much soap." 

"Taxi," said Lional to the porter. "Your soap 
would melt on the way," he said lightly. "Unless you 
had it put in the cool chamber. Isn't dust a good 
equivalent ?" 

"We had enough of that. I remember that it never 
came out of my trousseau gowns. And it was red 
dust, too. The soil is like the Cape, and has ironstone 
in it. It's very extravagant to take a taxi for this 
little way, Lional." 

"My boots are tight," said Sinister demurely. 
"You are sure you don't want Mrs. Straughan as a 
chaperon?" He paused on the doorstep. 
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"I am quite certain." Her eyes met his for an 
instant with happy confidence. 

"Then come in," he said, opening the door with his 
own key. "The way into my parlor is up a winding 
stair. We ought to have purchased buns and brought 
them with us, Gillian." 

Mrs. Joyce caught her gown in both hands and ran 
up the staircase. Sinister's rooms were on the first 
floor, and she knew them, for she had been here before 
with General Joyce and with Stella and Pamela Rad- 
ford. There was no need to ring for the landlady 
to make tea, for it was ready on the table, and only 
needed a match to the spirit kettle. Gillian sat down 
in the window-seat with her back to the window, and 
watched Sinister preparing it, with laughing hazel 
eyes. She looked ten years younger than her real age, 
after the manner of women ; but he looked every day 
of his, and was the handsomer for it. 

"Aren't you ready?" said she impatiently as the 
kettle began to sing and snort out steam from its 
spout. "The tiger is getting ravenous — ugh! he is 
trying to bite me." 

"Take him off, bangle and all," said Sinister seri- 
ously. "He's not safe. I can feel the tigress snarling 
in my waistcoat pocket." 

She came slowly forward, seating herself at the 
table and, slipping the bangle oflF her wrist, laid it 
aside. "But the tiger is quite safe, H," she said, and 
there was the candor of a child in her eyes. "I am not 
a bit afraid of him, really." 

"You have no need to be," he said quietly. "Bread 
and jam, or cake?" 
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"Oh, bread and jam. I love it. I have begged 
for bread and jam at lunch sometimes and the cook 
always sends me up a souffle or meringue creams, or 
some proof of her skill. Shall I cut the bread?" 

"Well, you must do something. I can't have you 
so lazy. Do cut the crust off, Gillian. I never eat 
crust with bread and jam." 

"Spoiled," said Gillian succinctly. She lifted the 
bangle without a smile and let the tiger dangle into 
the tea. "He is very thirsty," she remarked, turning 
her eyes to Sinister's face. There was always some- 
thing a little pathetic in Gillian's eyes, owing to that 
trick of the lower lids that made them look as if they 
might so easily fill with tears. 

"I expect that accounts for the growling," said Sin- 
ister, unhooking the corresponding charm from his 
own watch-chain and tumbling it head first into his 
cup, where it lay at the bottom. "I always growl 
when I am thirsty. Do have some cake, Gillian — it 
looks horrid." 

"Well! I won't, then." 

"But I want you to try it, and save me. Can 
I pour in more tea on the top of the tigress? 
She is intoxicated already. Strong tea does intoxi- 
cate." 

Gillian dropped her chin into her hands and watched 
him trying to balance the wet little charm on the 
palm of his hand. Her eyes were very wistful now. 
H, we shall never do this again !" she said. 

"Why not?" asked Sinister a trifle restively. 
Never sounds a longer time to a man than to a 
woman, or perhaps she is more of a fatalist." His eyes 
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met hers steadily, and their quiet gray seemed darker 
than usual. "Surely at forty-seven I may be licensed 
to ask a lady to tea, when we have known each other 
for twenty years, and she is a relative." 

"Not quite twenty — and not quite a relative. Oh, 
it isn't what you do that matters in this world — it's 
what people say you do! But I did not mean that 
either. We could neVer be quite so spontaneous again. 
It would be arranged beforehand, and that would spoil 
it." 

"But I did arrange — ^the tea," said Sinister 
slowly. "Otherwise I should have had to ring 
and order it." 

"You didn't know that I should come." ^ 

He looked at her and suddenly she thrust her chair 
back from the table and, getting up, walked to the 
window with her back to him. Sinister sat still be- 
hind the tea tray, still dipping the little tigress in his 
undrunk tea. 

"Gillian," he said quietly, "will you please sing to 
me?" 

One of the few large pieces of furniture in the room 
was an upright piano, but it was pushed so far into 
a comer as to be unobtrusive. Mrs. Joyce glanced 
toward it and shook her head. "I never sing now," 
she said briefly. "I have not sung, I think, since Clar- 
ence was a baby. I used to sing him to sleep, or amuse 
him when he was fretful." 

"I was afraid you were going to say something 
else " 

"That time at the Westlakes, in the stable yard ? I 
don't bear malice." 
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"It is a poor thing to say that I thought I was 
right," said Sinister in a low voice. 

"I daresay you were. How can one tell? Only 
— my life might have been different. It is hard not 
to use a gift, especially when one is young. You 
seem so important to yourself ! Even John and John's 
career did not seem to matter so much to me as 
myself. You didn't realize that, did you?" 

"You did not realize — ^why I said what I did." He 
spoke almost sharply, as though the words were 
forced from him. "It was not John — it was you. 
You did not know what the life would be, and I could 
not tolerate the thought of it for you." 

She did not answer, but her face flamed again. 
She was looking back through the years, and, finding 
an explanation of the restraint she had rebelled 
against — ^the care that had always surrounded her 
from this man, and that had seemed like care for 
John. Sinister spoke again, quaintly and insistently. 

"Please sing to me, Gillian." 

"Why?" 

"In case this never does happen again." 

She moved to the piano, slipping the bangle on to 
her wrist again with the tiger charm, and stood there 
idly a moment as if thinking. Then she sat down 
and opened the instrument, and struck a few idle 
chords. Sinister had not moved. He sat quite still in 
his chair by the table where they had had tea, save 
that he noiselessly pushed the tea things aside and, 
leaning his elbows on the polished wood, he put his 
hand over his tired eyes. The room was warm with 
dusky red light from the colored blinds, and Gillian's 
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voice was filling it with notes that should echo in his 
memory. 

"This world is a shadow-show 

Where we learn no definite thing; 
We gjasp at the real — and lot 

'Tis a phantom to which we cling. 
Yesterday's truth that we know 

To-day is a bird on the wing. 

In vain we listen and hark, 

And in vain we question why; 
Gone is the glimmering spark 

We thought to assure ourselves by. 
Pain is a dream in the dark, 

And love is a light in the sky." 

Gillian stopped short and drew her breath for an 
instant. Her voice had rung, pure and true, as when 
in the freshness of her morning she had sung from 
the mulberry tree at the Westlakes, and Signor Cenci 
had listened. But she was not thinking of her own 
gift now, or what she might have made of it. She 
was only thinking of this foolish, happy hour that 
was passing away, the nonsense they had talked, the 
companionship, the meaning unexpressed but quickly 
understood. And it might have been always like this 
— It crossed her mind that John would have smiled 
tolerantly had he found her in a mood for such non- 
sense, and would have waited with kind and uncom- 
prehending patience until she was sensible again — ^the 
everyday woman that he knew and thought that he 
had married. Even the earliest phantasies of her mar- 
ried life were put down to girlhood. John always had 
a prosaic, charitable reason for what she did 
Then she began to sing again. 
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"What shall I give thee? 

Wouldst thou have the kingdom of the World 

To hold between thy tender hands? 
Behold ! their weight and power would bruise thee I 
What shall I give thee? 
For I must leave thee. 
And we must part — 
For parting gift what shall I give thee? 
Thou hast my heart. 

What shall I give thee ? 

Wouldst thou have the Heavens of thy God 
To taste and try their perfect bliss? 

Behold ! their immortality would wound thy human ten- 
derness. 
What shall I give thee? 
For I must leave thee, 

And we must part — 
For parting gift what shall I give thee? 

Thou hast my heart." 

• 

As Gillian dropped her hands from the keys the 
little tiger charm on her bangle caught and clashed 
petulantly against the framework of the piano. Sinis- 
ter's hand was no longer over his eyes, but he was 
looking very straight beyond him. As Gillian passed 
his chair she laid her hdnd on his shoulder. 

"It is time I went home, Lional," she said quietly. 
"Will you call me a cab?" 



CHAPTER XXI 

CLARENCE came up to town at the beginning of 
the Summer vacation, which was also the middle 
of July, preparatory to going to Yorkshire to shoot. 
There would be no house-party, for Major Clutterbuck 
had hardly been dead twelve months; but Stella had 
asked Gillian to stay with her quietly, and had included 
Clarence with the good-natured desire to give him 
some sport when the grouse-shooting began. He had 
plenty of invitations, for the Gilstrades had a place 
in Scotland and he was going on there from Yorkshire 
(Sir Edward having fortunately never traced the or- 
igin of the wire that had flustered the organization of 
the South-Eastern some months before) ; and some of 
his Eton friends, being old enough to take gun and 
rod seriously, were empowered by their parents and 
guardians to ask him for a week in turn. 

Clarence was popular with the fathers and mothers 
of his chums. The former said that that boy of 
Joyce's was going to make a sportsman and a decent 
fellow, and the latter that he was "rather a dear." 
Clarence was, however, by no means the tjrpe that is 
usually designated so. He did not wear his hair 
brushed smoothly back over the top of his head so 
that he looked like some bird with its feathers rather 
wet and smatted, and he had not that ingenious laugh 
and I'U-open-the-door-for-you manner which should 
be the hallmark of modem youth. His frame was 
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so big and so solid that he seemed a man rather than 
a boy, and people were apt to think that his mind was 
as formed as his muscles. This was not the fact, but 
his habitual seriousness and the trick of the long upper 
lip helped the delusion. Despite his successes at four- 
teen with Nellie Sweet and her type, he did not really 
care for girls as yet; those at least of his own class 
bored him. But he had been much petted by older 
women, and had found it very good. 

He wasted ten days or so of his holiday in London, 
because Gillian was not ready to go north, and with 
a rare selfishness she did not hurry herself on his 
account. Clarence did not at all mind ; he wanted some 
clothes, and he looked round cheerfully for some mis- 
chief for his idle hands. Few of the big cricket 
matches came to London, and the county champion- 
ships were being fought out in the provinces; but he 
had the entree to certain dressing-rooms in the lighter 
theatrical circles, and there were certain bridge clubs 
with which he became familiar through the introduc- 
tion of members. He was rather good at cards, though 
he did not take to them as to open-air sports, and his 
mother had taught him to play from the time he was 
twelve years old — she thought it might be useful to 
him later on, but, like most worldly wisdom, it failed 
of its object because of the uses to which it was put. 

Gillian did not, as a matter of fact, know so much 
of her son's inner mind as she had done a year ago. 
There was still the frank surface comradeship between 
them, but it was as if while chatting freely each were 
pursuing their own line of thought. The woman, ab- 
sorbed in a new mental development, was unconscious ; 
but the boy felt it with a new sense of discomfort. 
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His mother seemed to have drifted away from him^ 
and yet he had not the least idea as to what barrier 
stood between them, and thought the change was 
rather in himself than in her. "A fellow can't go on 
telling his mother all his plans and his intentions," 
he thought, with a rather ludicrous superiority. "Even 
such a mother as mine. She's been a topping good pal 
all my life, but, of course, I'm a man and she's a 
woman, and — there it is. That's where she fails to 
understand." This assurance released him from con- 
fidences and smoothed his path in the immediate pres- 
ent. Nevertheless, so strong is habit that, when he 
found that events were moving more swiftly than he 
expected, and that he was getting into surprising com- 
plications, his first instinct was to turn to his mother, 
for advice if not for help. In this he was merely 
following the impulse of the young of any species, who 
run to the female parent on the approach of danger 
— ^never to the male, though, in some instances, the 
male will fight for his young. Humanity seems at 
first sight to set this law frequently at defiance; but 
show me the father to whom his children turn first 
for protection and I shall be assured that there are 
feminine qualities in him as well as masculine. 

It is surprising how suddenly a pleasant intimacy 
can assume threatening proportions, when one of the 
parties to it is a boy of nineteen with his head in the 
air. Clarence had had no doubt as to his capability to 
manage his own affairs, until he suddenly found that 
they were managing him, and that to an extent that 
meant a drain upon his purse and a tacit consent on 
his part to go any lengths that suited the other party. 
He was long-headed enough to see a point in the per- 
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spective where he meant to stop, but he was sufficiently 
easy to flatter to make that point exceedingly difficult 
to reach. And he was in skilled hands. 

An uneasy sense of this drove him to seek his 
mother toward the end of that ten days in town, 
which, after all, had only been a continuation and an 
advance upon his doings in the Easter recess. He 
did not find Gillian in any of her usual haunts — ^the 
library was her favorite room, or her own "den," 
and when he tapped at her bedroom door she was not 
even there. A sense of injury stole vaguely over 
Clarence. He felt that when he was about to make 
a confidence — almost an important revelation — ^that 
his mother should have been on the spot He was 
very important to himself, and he had always known 
himself to be the most important thing in life to her, 
until it had become the foundation of most of his be- 
liefs. Finally he was driven to asking one of the 
servants where Mrs. Joyce was, and then he learned 
that she was just going out. 

"I think she is in the dining-room, sir," added the 
butler politely. 

"The dining-room !" said Clarence blankly. "I never 
thought of looking there at four-o'-clock in the after- 



noon." 
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^No, sir— but it's the dog " 

Gillian was in the dining-room, for the very simple 
reason that she was trying to persuade Joe to go to 
sleep in his basket there, and not to follow at her heels, 
looking reproachful, to the very hall door. The fact 
was that he wanted her to take him out, and it was 
very inconvenient. Joe had been staying with her 
at her own request, without his legitimate mistress. 
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and hitherto she had treated him with more leniency 
than his own family in the matter of walks, his ten- 
dency to fight making him a companion who was not 
in request out of doors. 

"Oh, Clar!" she exclaimed with relief as Clarence 
swung into the room. "Do come and keep this stupid 
dog quiet. (There, Joe! I didn't mean it — ^you're an 
angel.) Are you doing anything this afternoon? Do 
take him out, if you are free! He's just like a child 
that's going to cry " 

If she could have seen it her son was very much 
the same, save that his sense of injury made him more 
sullen than sorry. His sensitive mouth looked like 
a study in ill-temper, and his eyes were blankly blue. 

"Oh, I'm not doing anything. I thought I'd have 
tea in your room," he said, staring at his mother with 
veiled resentment. It made him the more injured 
because she was looking so young and so pretty — a 
mere slip of a woman, as smart as if town were full 
instead of nearly empty, and with some anticipation 
in her very attitude that made her as eager as a girl. 
It was monstrous that his mother should be going out 
somewhere to enjoy herself, while he had decided to 
unburden himself of his worries to her, and was left 
in the lurch! 

"I'm sorry," said Gillian absently, glancing at the 
clock. "But I've promised — I've an appointment — I 
shan't be late home." 

She hardly waited for more — she never offered to 
throw up her engagement at the mere hint of a possi- 
ble tea with him — but went quickly out of the room, 
her light heels tapping impatiently on the polished 
floor. Clarence's sense of injury reached its high- 
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water mark. He had not bestowed much of his so- 
ciety on his mother of late, and it was incredible that 
she had not snatched at it. He sat down in a deep 
leather armchair, in an undecided fashion, as if he 
did not quite know what to do with himself, and Joe 
came and licked his hand pleadingly, for if Clarence 
were going to do nothing but sit in an easy chair he 
might just as well come out and give a dog a chance 
of a scrap with another of his kind! 

"Oh, well," said Clarence half aloud, caressing the 
dog mechanically, "there's nothing else to be done then 
— I'd better write and fix it all up. I'm not going to 
wait about all the afternoon. If the Mater doesn't 

want me to tell her things, I '* He flung off to the 

writing-table and Joe crawled at his heels, sobbing 
softly under his tufted moustache, for he knew how 
hopeless it was when human beings sat down and 
played with pen and ink and paper. The letter took a 
very little time, however, and then Clarence thrust it 
into his pocket and turned round with a queer, wide- 
awake look in his eyes that seemed to raise the mask 
of self-control from his face. 

"Come on, Joe ; we may as well go and post it our- 
selves," he said, and with a sigh of pure bliss — bliss 
unexpected — ^Joe trotted along on his little rough 
white paws out of the room and across the hall, and 
so to the hall door, beyond which lay freedom and a 
possible fight — and the pillar box. 

Gillian went out on her own affairs without con- 
sciousness of having sinned either in Clarence's eyes 
or her own. She was living much more vividly than 
she had done at any period of her life, and to live 
vividly invariably means selfishness. She was just 
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as important to herself in the present as was Clar- 
ence, with the difference that he had always been so 
to himself because of his upbringing, and that, on the 
contrary Gillian had for years been looking for enough 
interest in life to make her own matter, and had only 
just found it. Consequently she had lived vividly 
in others rather than in herself— in her son, particu- 
larly — ^and her new mental development was the more 
impossible for him to grasp. Life had opened out 
rather suddenly to Gillian Joyce; something that 
seemed to have slept in her for years had awakened, 
and its terror and its beauty were holding her dumb 
— ^though not by a word, even to herself, had she 
acknowledged its presence as yet. 

It was not anything very important that she was 
going to do that afternoon that Clarence wanted her 
— not anything important in itself, at least. But in 
the greater activity of her mental life even small 
things became great events, and this had a bearing on 
the future as well. She was only going down to Chel- 
sea to have tea with the Radfords, and one or two 
naval people would be there — ^Admiral and Mrs 
Ritchie Stem for certain — ^and Anita de SoUa, and, 
perhaps, Lional Sinister. There was nothing new in 
her relations with Lional for the world to see, noth- 
ing but the old friendly intimacy that had existed for 
so long that it could not very well be otherwise. Yet 
once that afternoon, as she sat chatting to him and 
to Pamela Radford and Anita, she met Mrs. Stern's 
eyes across the room and was suddenly faced with a 
sense of having betrayed something that she did not 
know to exist. Many people had this sensation in 
meeting Blanche Stern's sea-blue eyes, they were so 
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very comprehending and s)anpathetic that they seemed 
like a mirror for other souls. She was said to be a 
clairvoyant, but, if so, she certainly never practiced or 
cultivated the gift. Its possession was only betrayed 
by an almost uncanny habit of speaking right into 
people's inmost thoughts. 

"When are you leaving town?" Lional was saying, 
as he handed Gillian a second cup of tea. He spoke 
so levelly that even Pamela Radford at the tea-table 
did not hear, or Anita take any notice; only Mrs. 
Stem's eyes at a greater distance seemed to be fol- 
lowing the context. 

"On Saturday," said Gillian with difficulty. Was 
Blanche warning her of something, or only listening? 
How absurd ! she could not even hear. 

"You can't stay any longer?" 

"No — we are booked for Moor Fell." 

She had lingered on in town now longer than she 
had intended, because it was so conveniently empty. 
No place is so safe as London in the dead seslson. 

"Will you dine with me somewhere on Friday 
night?" he said abruptly. 

"Where?" 

"I don't know, yet," the humorous mouth twitched 
a little at the comers. "You must really confide some- 
thing to my taste ! I always thought I was one of the 
most critical restaurant diners." 

"Oh, that is all right," she was almost confused, 
and still conscious of Mrs. Stem's eyes across the 
room. "I was only wondering what we should do 
afterward." 

He turned away from her a trifle, she thought, and 
offered Anita some tea-cake before he answered. An- 
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ita laughed her pretty, low laugh and helped herself. 
"It is death to me to take it," she said. "I ought 
never to look at fatty foods." 

"The very reason for doing so," said Lional, in his 
most characteristic tone. ^The things at which we 
ought to look are entirely unappetizing." Then he 
turned back to Gillian. "Need we decide that now?" 
he said, in the same irresponsible manner. "None of 
the theaters are crowded." 

"Oh, all right." 

She put her cup down and rose, as if drawn against 
her will, to cross the room. Anita looked after her 
with beautiful, unenvious eyes, for no years wotdd 
change the broad art-loving lines of her character. 
"How wonderfully Gillian keeps the gift of youth?" 
she said. "She is as fine and keen as a greyhound — ^as 
svelt as when she was nineteen. It is marvelous! 
Some people do not grow old, they merely renew and 
renew their vitality." 

Lional Sinister followed her eyes with fine criticism. 
"I could wish that the spirit did not wear out the body 
in the renewal process," he said composedly. "I al- 
ways feel bound to report to her husband when her 
gowns are taken in." 

"It is the craving for something she has never 
found. Ah! you were the one to prevent her trying 
if art would satisfy her. Gnash your teeth on that, 
Lional, for you are responsible!" 

"I would father gnash my teeth on the tea-cake, 
thanks. My responsibilities have never troubled me 
at all. I have always found that someone would 
take them up if I neglected them long enough. But 
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my digestion is my own — please pass that covered 
dish.'* 

Gillian had felt irresistibly drawn toward Mrs. 
Ritchie Stem; yet, when she sat down beside her 
and they began to talk, it was of nothing in particular 
— the General's return either in the Autumn or next 
year, the probability of the Colonial Forces command, 
or promotion and the deferred K.C.B. Then they 
spoke of Mrs. Stem's own children, and of Clarence. 
"I left him at home to-day, which is unprecedented," 
said Gillian smiling. '1 must be getting back or he 
will be quite injured." 

"The claims of the coming generation are never to 
be disregarded," said Mrs. Stem, and her eyes were 
saying something no less true and quite different. 
"Mothers learn resignation with the hemming of the 
first pinafores, I think ; or is it a kind of despair for 
oneself?" and she laughed; but Gillian thought again: 
"Is she warning me? Of what is she warning me?" 

When she was leaving Lional Sinister spoke to her 
again at the door, holding it open for her departure. 
"Will half-past seven be too early?" he said. "It's 
an unfashionable time of year." 

"No. Good-bye." 

"Good-bye. You'll forgive my coming to the front 
door with you ? Pamela wants me to play at German 
waiters with the tea things." 

"Of course; how silly you are, Lai! The tiger is 
grinning." 

"He appreciates my wit — the best tigers always do. 
By the way, the tigress fell into the soup to-day, she 
was so greedy. Do you think " 

"H !" called Pamela musically across the room, 'The 
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House of Radford' wants to ask you something about 
Russia." 

Gillian went on out of the house and Sinister went 
back to '*play at being a German waiter," and to amuse 
both himself and Anita de SoUa; but, though she was 
clear of the house, Mrs. Joyce's thought kept lingering 
uncomfortably about Mrs. Ritchie Stem. What was 
it that she had said: "The claims of the coming 
generation are never to be disregarded." "Women 
learn resignation — or is it a kind of despair for one- 
self?" Ah! 

And Friday came all too quickly. It seemed as if 
she had somehow been waiting for Friday all her 
life, and yet it was just a day among other days. 
Only some divine instinct seemed to tell her that her 
existence, in its torpid, even current, had really been 
running toward this crisis, and that it would reach 
the whirlpool, or the great sea, and be lost and ab- 
sorb itself Yet it was just a blue-and-white day 

with a rather fresher wind than often lifts the last 
days of July, and quite prosaic things kept happening 
all day long. Joe got a bone in his throat at breakfast 
and there was a little fuss and anxiety before it could 
be got out again, herself and Clarence on the floor, 
the butler holding him, his eyes growing darker and 
more pathetic with each gasping moment — she had 
not known how fond she was of Joe until the bone was 
out and he was lying in her lap "smiling at himself," 
as Clarence said, and licking at the tears she dropped 
upon his rough head. Truly had Pamela said that a 
dog would help one through the worst moments of 
life. She did not know she could grow so fond of 
a dog — ^but, then, she had not known her capabilities 
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for any love. Later in the morning the dressmaker 
telephoned to ask if leather buttons would do on the 
new traveling suit, or must it be wolf's teeth ? Gillian 
wanted to answer the important message herself, but 
Clarence was already at the instrument, dismissing 
Madame with scant ceremony. "What does it matter, 
Mater. I must choke off this old girl ; I want to ring 
up another number," she heard him presently in com- 
munication with some restaurant, arranging for a 
table. She had not asked him where he was dining to- 
night — she had been afraid to face the dinner hour, 
even in her thoughts, and knew vaguely that he had 
told her that he was engaged to some fellow he was 
with at Eton. She was only conscious of a quick re- 
lief that he also was engaged, that he would not ask 
her where and with whom she was dining. 

During the afternoon her mood changed. She had 
not known she was a woman of moods, and yet she 
seemed swayed by them beyond her power. It was a 
reaction. She remembered vividly, behind the sun- 
blinds of her cool drawing-room, the glare and heat 
even in the veranda of the King's House in the Ivories, 
and the cakes the native cook had made for tea, and 
how the A.D.C.'s always came in with a flattering 
punctuality. John was out in a like station still, eat- 
ing thirsty little cakes and listening to the tiresome 
young men, if the Colonial Secretary's wife made as 
attractive a hostess. It was no use pretending. She 
knew why they had come. Nice boys — she had always 
had nice boys to follow in her train. Yes, but John 
had borne the burden and heat of the day, and was 
bearing them still, for her and for Clarence, while 
they enjoyed the cool and the civilization of England. 
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Her thoughts reverted to John again and again, hov- 
ered near him, clung. 

It was with a lagging foot that she went at last to 
dress for dinner. She had chosen such a pretty gown, 
and it draped her slimness to an outline that was 
beautiful from throat to heel. A stouter woman 
would have found its scanty proportions trying. Gil- 
lian took up her quaint, gilded hand-mirror and, turn- 
ing this way and that, looked at herself with the light 
falling on her dark rufHed head, the white throat and 
shoulders, and the long svelt limbs. There was some- 
thing boyish and debonair in her still; but when she 
looked herself full in the face she found a new Gillian. 
It was as if the wistful eyes were for the first time 
conscious of a soul, and half-terrified with pain and 
half-glorified with holy fire. Therein lay the miracle. 

"Mr. Sinister is here, m'm, and Mr. Clarence says 
will you excuse him saying good-night, as he is late.'* 

She was conscious of relief again at the message. 
Evidently Clarence, too, meant to be late. Well they 
need not spy upon each other. He was too old to be 
in leading strings. 

"Has Mr. Clarence gone?" she asked, taking up her 
long gloves and twisting them round her fingers. She 
turned back as she left the glass, as if for a last look 
over her shoulder. She had a curious feeling that 
she would never see this woman again that was re- 
flected there. 

"Yes, m'm ; he has just gone," said Bloxham. 

And someone — something — ^was awaiting her in the 
drawing-room. She went on to meet it with her 
throat rather dry, rehearsing the words of greeting 
that ordinarily sprang of themselves. But her en- 
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trance was quite leisurely, quite in order ; and the man 
who was standing so thoughtfully and quietly by tht 
empty grate with one foot resting on the curb, turned 
with equal leisure to meet her. 

"I hope I am not late," said Gillian with siuprising 
ease. "I paid you the compliment of taking quite a 
little while over my dressing. Do I look nice?" 

"Please revolve slowly, and let me get an unpreju- 
diced view," he said with an equal composure. "Yes, 
you will do very well. There will be no one at all to 
see us, but we shall be the most brilliant diners-out left 
over from the late season." 

"Where are we going?" 

"To the Ritz — ^unless you would rather not ?" 

"I do not mind." 

"You are minding something, all the same," sai( 
Sinister, as he deftly buttoned her gloves for het 
She had no need to glance up to realize how well 
groomed he looked to-night, how thick and closel 
trimmed his hair was for all its gray, or how ulti 
fine were the lines of his mouth. He finished the U 
button and snapped the gold bangle from which tl 
tiger charm still dangled. "Tell me what you a 
minding," he said. 

She dared not hesitate. There was a thing to 
said. She looked up at him with her pathetic eyes, a 
her confidence that she could speak and know hers 
safe, moved him so that for a moment he was speec 
less. 

"I have been thinking about one of our quarrel 
she said slowly, and her smile was a little uncert^ 
"The quarrel that earned me the name of the tigrc 
You remember? After I decided not to go ta Ma 
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leland — you sent me this." She touched the tiger 
I" charm lingeringly, as if it meant more than obvious 
' satire. 

"Well?" he said quietly, recovering himself. His 

hands had dropped from her wrist and he stood up, 
^ tall and rather exquisite in his evening dress, his fine 
J face contemplative of her. 

"You made me very angry — because you were in 
^^ the right Lional, I ought to have gone. It was a 
*- . mistake my not joining my husband." She half 
^ turned from him, and the next few words were spoken 
^ with such difficulty as she had never faced before in 

her life. "Dou you think I ought to go out — ^now, 

soon?" 
ot He did not move away from her, but very slowly 

his hands clenched themselves, and his face became 
uBCi the desperate, resolved face of a man under gun-fire. 
5 {^ "Wait a moment," he said, and his voice seemed to 
\0^ hurt her, for she threw out her hands in an instinctive 
ini * protest. "I, also, have something I should have told 
bo^' you— and I would not. When I was last in Russia 

icd^ Prince Alexis asked me to remain '* 

^ <<Xo remain ! Permanently ? To give up your pres- 
at f ent work ?" her voice was breathless. 

"He offered me a post in his own household. I 
tbiflj'^ speak Russian fluently and understand the country — 
ticey* it is a non-political post, of course, but it — ^I should 
jio^l"^ be of some importance there." 

^sf "And your work in England ?" 

"My chief is retiring from political life. He is an 
^f qiia^ old man. I could, of course, stay on with him. Or, 
[g ufl<^ I could go to Russia." 
^eti? "Lional !" The cry came out of all the empty years 
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behind her, and seemed to echo down the empty years 
ahead. It was her only acknowledgment of the com- 
monplace tragedy that had threatened them. 

''If you think that someone must go, it had better 
be I than you," he said, and his voice was curiously 
hushed. "I am ready " 

"Nol" she said passionately. *T,et me go— back 
to my husband. Why should I shirk the duty and 
the difficulty, and leave it all to you. Lai — ^tell me to 

gor 

Then for the first time he drew away from her, as 
if his strength failed him a little. "I can't,*' he said 
simply. "I can't tell you to go to him — ^I haven't the 
courage. You don't know what it was the last time, 
when you went to the Ivories — you have never 
known." 

Her voice was hardly above a whisper as she asked: 
"Was that why you were so angary — ^when I wouldn't 
go?" 

"Yes." 

"And you were angry again when I thought yoa 
and Stella " 

"You were wronging yourself." 

The blood rose slowly and painfully to her face, and 
brought the tears with it. She turned from him 2d 
walked over to the empty fireplace, staring blindly 
at the little silver clock on the mantelshelf that pointei 
to half -past seven. Gradually the time forced itself 
on her numbed brain, and she started. 

"It is half-past seven already," she said dully. "I 
think we ou^it to go " 

"Yes. I am ready when you are." 

"Lai," she spoke with her back to him and withoin 
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turning her head, "I atii trying to decide, but I can't 
do it now, at once. For this evening let us put it on 
one side — let us forget. And then — if this is for the 
last time — ^we shall at least have had it to remember." 

For all reply he lifted her evening wrap arid laid it 
over her shoulders in silence. Something in the very 
care and gentleness of his action made her heart ache 
with a fresh pang. It might have been always like 
this — ^it might have been always like this ! 

The Ritz was not crowded, though several tables 
were occupied. Sinister had chosen a table at the end 
of the room, beside the bright squares of looking- 
glass that kept on repeating Gillian and himself, and 
the waiters, and the pink shaded lamps. Gillian threw 
back her cloak and looked about her, but so mechan- 
ically that she did not really see a single one of the 
people dining near them. The lights were very nicely 
shaded, and the room was cool. She was grateful — 
mechanically grateful again — ^but she was conscious 
that the strain of the situation was, after all, almost 
beyond her power to control. As they had sat side 
by side in the cab she had been haunted by a nameless 
sweet fear that his restraint might fail; or- — for Sin- 
ister would not be mastered by impulse — ^that he 
^ might deliberately break down the barriers between 
them. If he touched her she was terrified of her own 
desire to respond. Her lips trembled a little, unkissed, 
and she forbade her eyes their right of tears. For all 
her wifehood, and her early hero-worship of John, it 
seemed to her that she had never felt a man's arms 
rotmd her, or the mastery of a man's love, in the sud- 
den panic of this new experience. 

They were going on after dinner to a theater or a 
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music-hall — it did not matter where. What mattered 
was the few minutes when they should be alone again, 
side by side in the cab, or on the drive home. She 
could not be sure what was going to happen. Some 
conviction warned her that this armed truce was not 
ally that there might be the one step further yet, even 
though she decided to-night that her future should 
follow her husband's steps for always. She lost sight 
of the rest of the room — it was a blur of softened 
lights and people that did not matter. The only 
definite thing was Sinister's figure opposite to her, 
and his face which was so terribly familiar and so 
terribly strange. 

After a time they talked to each other a little, gaily, 
almost tenderly, as two who are so close in confidence 
that, even if to-morrow brought death, it could not 
greatly matter. So they might walk hand in hand on 
the edge of a precipice, she thought. She had not 
known that it would be possible to be gay, and yet 
her spirits rose oddly with a kind of exultation in the 
thing they had mutely acknowledged, a sense of being 
newly crowned. Something in her that had asked and 
asked all her life was stilled and answered at last, and 
she was conscious of a sudden peace, despite the in- 
evitable pain and possible despair of the future. 

"I feel ten years younger tfian I am to-night,'* she 
said, rather wonderingly. "It is curious, isn't it, to 
realize how much of one's life has gone when one feels 
no older." 

"Age does not lie in years," he said quietly. "It 
lies in what you have done in them." 

"Perhaps I haven't done much," said Gillian, idly 
taking up the flowers on the table to smell them. "How 
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pungent the scent of maidenhair fern is, though it is 
not supposed to smell at all. It always reminds me 
of dances, and conservatories, and dim lights — and 
then the next morning you wish you hadn't." 

"How disgraceful of you," he said, smiling whim- 
sically. "And I notice that you are sniffing at the 
fern as if to get all the evil reminiscence out of it that 
you can." 

She put the flowers back into the vase, laughing also, 
and as she did so her vision seemed to clear, so that 
she saw the room and the people in it for the first 
time. They had come in sufficiently late for some 
of the tables to begin to empty before they reached 
the chicken and pearl-barley that Lional had chosen as 
a safe item, people who were going on to the theaters 
gathering up their chiffons and opera glasses and de- 
parting. — She found herself staring at a couple 
who had been sitting beyond the arches, partly 
screened by a pillar in the more secluded portion of the 
room, and who must have dined considerably earlier, 
for they were just having their coffee and about to 
move. They had apparently been quite as absorbed in 
each other as she and Sinister, for their heads had 
never turned in their direction, and, indeed, it would 
have been difficult for the man to see them without 
deliberately turning round. His back was toward Gil- 
lian, but the long, shapely head with its young brown 
hair, the broad, square shoulders, and the long back 
were so familiar as to proclaim themselves at once. 
Mrs. Joyce's eyes went on to the^ lady and found her 
to be so handsome a brunette that she gave an impres- 
sion, even across the room, of white teeth and red 
lips, olive skin faintly flushed, flashing brown eyes 
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and black hair. It was a type that does not alter so 
much as it hardens and intensifies, and it seemed to Gil- 
lian Joyce that she was looking at almost the same 
face of the young Jewess whose beauty had been quite 
undeniable at school. For the man with his back to 
her was Clarence, and he was dining with Sybil Mon- 
tague. 

'Of all the thunderbolts that might have fallen upon 
her in a crisis, this was the one of which Gillian 
would not have dreamed. She would have been less 
surprised to see her husband in the room, though she 
knew it impossible, than Clarence in such circum- 
stances. Yet, even while they were leaving the room 
in a leisurely fashion, laughing and talking without 
any attempt at discretion, Gillian had grasped the situ- 
ation and accepted it in all its aspects, past, present 
and future. She remembered the boy's chance meet- 
ing with Sybil during the Easter recess, when he went 
to a matinee one day and missed Fenton at Rumple- 
meyers; she remembered also her own scornful dis- 
missal of the subject when he mentioned it — "I don't 
know her now !" She was too secure in her contempt, 
and the sense of her supremacy — too indifferent, too, 
of late. She had lost touch with Clarence even during 
the Easter holidays, and much more during this last 
ten days. And this had been going on, while her own 
vivid life seemed to her so much more important that 
it filled the universe and blotted out everything else. 
— How far had it gone? Where were they going 
even now? There had been an infatuated devotion 
about Clarence as he bent to his companion across the 
table, and followed at her heels. She, who knew his 
every look and mood, could judge how far he had 
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been flattered and cajoled into an intimacy that might 
become iron bands upon his manhood before he had 
done with it. She knew his every weakness, and how 
easily he was led. Even now he was so absorbed as 
to see nothing but the woman he followed. Sybil had 
not glanced round either, but there was something in 
the carriage of her dark head and the swing of her 
full-colored gown that told Clarence's mother most 
certainly that she knew of her presence and vaunted 
her triumph. It was a little petty revenge to make a 
fool of Clarence — a safe revenge, for it could not 
hurt her in her experience, though it could plunge 
him into a tangle of difficulty. And what was a boy 
of that age to a woman of forty? Sybil did not want 
him — save as an instrument of torture 

Gillian Joyce sat back in her chair and became again 
conscious of her own pressing needs, and the man op- 
posite to her. Events swung back as on a revolving 
pivot, and she seemed to find herself again in the same 
environment as before— only there was a difference. 
Sinister was there, before her, the most vital issue in 
the universe to her; but he no longer blotted out all 
else with his personality. She could see round him 
and past him, as it were, and the readjustment of 
things dazed her. As she met his eyes she realized 
that he also had seen Qarence and Sybil Montague, 
reflected in the mirrors behind her; and it did not 
affect him as it had done her, though it had its im- 
portance. 

'Tional," she said, leaning forward and speaking 
distinctly, "I am not going on to the theater — I am 
going home. I must — ^there is something I have to 
think out and decide — r-" 
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"We agreed to leave decisions for to-night, did we 
not?" 

"Oh, not that, not that! Something else has hap- 
pened. You saw — Clarence." She stopped con- 
fusedly, and pushed back her chair to rise. As she 
did so she saw his quiet summons to the waiter to 
bring him the bill, and passed down the room and out 
into the vestibule without waiting for him. By the 
time he followed her she had got her wrap and told 
one of the officials quite composedly to call her a cab, 
and was ready to step into it. He assisted her in 
silence, and then stood waiting for a sign to follow 
her or no. 

"No, thank you,'* she said quietly. "I would rather 
go alone." She offered him her hand quite simply, 
and watched him turn away in the bright light of 
the entrance, before her own cab swung out into the 
traffic. For a minute he was still before the retina of 
her eyes — a, tall, distinguished man with gray hair, 
which was the more obvious because his hat was still 
in his hand and his head bare as before royalty — then 
the sensitive, peculiar face seemed to die out of her 
brain as it might out of her life, and she was left 
alone. She stretched mute hands after the image as 
if to snatch it back — ^then lifted them to her face 
and shook with dry sobbing. She was quite alone — 
it did not matter if she sobbed or no. She remem- 
bered how she had thrilled to the moment when they 
should be together in the cab, driving from the Ritz 
to the theater, or, later, on the way home. The mo- 
ment had never come — ^she strangled a little fierce cry 
at the loss of it, and bit her lips, the unkissed lips 
that must go hungry now. She had almost dared to 
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fancy herself in his arms, and his first real words qf 
love to her — ^well, she was alone! She ^sped a 
little, and leaned forward in the darkness, ner eyes 
very bright for she had not reached the mercy of 
tears. 

Lional must have given the cabman the address of 
her house in Grosvenor Street, for she knew she had 
not done so herself. As they drew up at the familiar 
door she fumbled for her purse, but the man was 
honest and acknowledged that the gentleman had 
paid him. Gillian let herself in with her latchkey — 
Clarence had one, too, she remembered, for to-night, 
to save the butler sitting up. She had expected that 
they would be home about the same time, and she 
thought of this as she went up to the drawing-room 
to wait. She had only left the room an hour or so ago, 
and already it was a cold, unfamiliar place, where 
something seemed to have happened very long ago. 
Was it here that Lional had stood and looked at her 
with eyes she could hardly meet? They had said no 
words that she could hold in remembrance, there was 
hardly a touch or a tone. All that was to have come 
afterward. Well, she was alone- 

She began to walk up and down the room restlessly, 
trying to arrange her thoughts and to make up her 
mind. One thing she saw, plainly, that this new and 
wonderful thing in her life had been and would be 
all-absorbing, and that it would come between her 
and Clarence inevitably, irrevocably. She had al- 
most lost Clarence in the space of a few months, for 
once let that other woman's influence be paramount 
she knew that her own was gone. To get him back 
would be a slower, more laborious task, and take all 
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her energies. Besides, with a happy secret in her 
heart, how could she accuse him, argue with him, tell 
him frankly that illegal loves were poisonous? The 
thing stared her in the face; there was no dallying 
with it. She must choose between the old tie and 
the new, and because she was honest she would not 
try to serve God and Mammon. Clarence or Lional 
— Lional or Clarence; even her husband seemed of a 
very secondary importance in the choice, and she was 
conscious that, after all, he would not have influenced 
her. She might have made a sacrifice for Lional him- 
self, but it would not have been for John, though she 
went back to Mahaleland and lived out the rest of 
her life in following at his heels. 

And then the reaction swept her and it was her 
individual soul that rebelled. Was she to have noth- 
ing after all, when all her life she had gone hungry? 
Why should she give this up tamely, and put it out 
of her life at the first shadow of a claim from others ! 
There was no least thought of a sin in her mind in 
connection with Lional Sinister, unless a kiss is a 
sin. She had trembled like a girl to think that he 
might kiss her — ^beyond that she did not go, for Gil- 
lian was a clean woman. She knew him well enough 
to realize that he could have played the ideal lover, 
and wrapped her round with love as with a cloud and 
almost without the grossness of mortal touch. Other 
women had such friendships in their lives and wronged 
no one — ^why should she give it up before she had 
tasted the possibilities of its sweetness, to absorb her- 
self anew in the immature life of her son? Her own 
womanhood was ripe, capable of full feeling; she 
stood at the tribunal of her own judgment and asked 
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what better claim Clarence had than she. And the 
verdict came inevitably, irrevocably: "Because of his 
youth. His life is just beginning, the future is to 
him. You, who have had your chances, must stand 
aside." 

But again her heart clamored: "I never had my 
chances!*' She saw her hot, impetuous youth foiled 
at every outlet, bound down by the obligations thrust 
on her by her marriage, her husband's position, the 
child. In a spasm of anger she felt that the great 
wrong done to her was her motherhood. "Who asked 
me if I wanted a child?" she repeated in her own soul 
as she had to Pamela Radford. "It was forced on 
me without my even knowing what was coming, in 
my ignorance. All my life since I have lived for it, 
made it the first consideration — but now — now I ques- 
tion the claim of the child to supersede me." 

Yet she knew that she was playing a losing game, 
and leading a forlorn hope. Deep down in her heart 
the ominous truth she had quoted struck a note of 
doom for her personal desire — "Youth will be served !" 
The right of the coming generation was ruthless Na- 
ture's law, and superseded all piteous protests of those 
whose hour had gone by. Perhaps she also in her day 
had been the blind juggernaut to drive her car over 
the feelings and prejudices of others. She remem- 
bered the little tremble of anticipation and dread that 
some of h^r escapades had spread through the family 
— ^Lady Mary's dim eyes growing troubled, even Pa- 
mela Radford offering a gentle protest — while she 
had pushed them impatiently aside in her eager search 
for something on which to feed her energies. They 
looked so trivial to her, looking back, those wild beats 
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of blood and violent crazes. Well, Clarence's em- 
broglio looked trivial to-day — a tiresome straw to 
stand in the way of her own mighty current of feel- 
ing. But he was only seeking the outlet for his new 
vitality in this snare set by Sybil Montague — ^getting 
into mischief by reason of the surplus life in his veins. 
"Youth will be served !" — clip the growing wings and 
bind the fleet limbs, but Nature's insistence will find 
a use for the powers that may not be idle. 

The hours passed by slowly, in a solemn procession 
of reminiscence. As the minutes were ticked out and 
the quarters chimed by the little silver clock on the 
mantelpiece, Gillian Joyce seemed to change and grow 
old, to herself at least. It appeared to her that she 
went back through all her married life — ^the best years 
of her existence — ^and saw herself always loving 
Lional Sinister from the first time that she met him 
and thought he neglected her for Sybil Montague, 
through the patient years during which he had assumed 
a guidance over her that she resented but succumbed 
to, the many conflicts between them, the open rebel- 
lion on her side, the frank criticism and condemnation 
on his. They had never been indifferent to each other, 
and it all seemed leading up to the moment that was 
still unfulfilled — ^that would always be unfulfilled now. 
The crisis had come and passed quickly. All the hot 
stirring of her youth, the following of phantom de- 
sires, came to a simple revelation after all, that there 
is no fulfillment in life, only renunciation, and perhaps 
even then the renunciation of a shadow. She remem- 
bered the song she had sung in Lional's rooms, and 
invested it with a new meaning. 
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"Pain is a dream in the dark, 
And love is a light in the sky !" 



It was not so very late, only half-past eleven after 
all, when she heard a noise in the house, the closing 
of the front door, a springing step upon the stairs. 
Clarence always came up two steps at a time, for his 
legs were long, and his mind raced before them. Gil- 
lian had dismissed her household, and the servants 
were gone to bed ; but she turned on the lights in the 
drawing-room, and was sitting there quietly on a 
cushioned couch with a book. As he reached the open 
door the light attracted him, and he hesitated. Gil- 
lian laid down her book and called to him, with per- 
fect composure. 

"That you, Clar?" 

He came in almost furtively, and her heart con- 
tracted even though she did not seem to glance at 
him. There was something that was half exultation, 
half timidity, in his face and figure, and it detracted 
from his usual stolid reserve and increased his boy- 
ishness. His mother was cotiscious of feeling in- 
tensely tired, and of some bitter sense of humor in 
their relative attitudes. Clarence's immaturity was a 
little ludicrous in contrast to her deeper experiences, 
and the fiery trial of the last few hours. It was evi- 
dent that he was even more important than usual in 
his own eyes, and quite unconsciously so. Yet to her 
the whole situation seemed so trivial. She had care- 
fully reviewed her resources, even the unsavory inci- 
dent of the sable coat which again became a weapon 
in her hands backed by the evidence of Bloxham and 
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the furrier, despite the years between. There was no 
doubt that it might prove a winning card, yet she felt 
a sense of deep discouragement in using it. It was all 
so trivial — so trivial. 

"Sittii^ up, mater?" he said with a restless effort 
at ease and his natural manner. "You haven't been 
in long, I suppose. I think FU go down and get a 
whisky and soda — champagne makes one so beastly 
thirsty!" 

A quick glance at him reassured her that at least he 
was not drunk. He might be excited and elated with 
some new experience, but Sybil's stimulants had been 
mental ones and only intoxicated his brain. Gillian 
drew aside her gown and made room for him on the 
couch beside her. 

"The servants have gone to bed," she said deliber- 
ately. "You can go down and get your whisky pres- 
ently. Sit down for a few minutes, Clarence — I 
want to talk to you. I — stayed up for that purpose. 
We haven't had a talk for a long time, my son." 
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CHAPTER XXII 

HE record of John Joyce's career ih any fat vol- 
ume on the titled and official classes, or the 
landed gentry, is as follows : 



"John Joyce, son of John Stanground Joyce of 
Pakenham, Buckinghamshire. Bom 1852, entered 
the Army 1872 (The Carbines). Promoted to Cpt. 
1885, Staff College 1888. Served in Arabian War. 
Dispatches. Medal. Promoted to Major 1889. 
Employed as Staff Officer in Mahaleland Field 
Force 1891, and promoted to brevet Lt.-Colonel. 
(Dispatches. African Medal. C.B.) A.A.G. on 
Staff of General Sir Wilfred Ralston in India 1894. 
Served with Borderland Expedition under Maj- 
Gen. Gooch, and in command of flying column to 
relief of Ramnugger. (Wounded.) Brevet Col- 
onel 1899. In command of troops in Borderland 
district till 1901 when he went to South Africa to 
command a brigade of infantry in the Boer War 
with rank of Brigadier-(jen. Major-Gen. 1902. 
In command of forces in the Ivory Islands 1903 — 
Socotra Expedition. Commander-in-Chief of the 
Malayas 1905. (Promoted Lieut.-Gen.) Mahale- 
land Survey 1907. Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of Mahaleland 191 1." 

Herein lies his record, succinctly stated ; and so dis- 
tinguished was he as a soldier that the British public 
almost lost sight of the fact that he was heir pre- 
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ants. With your permission I will, therefore, invite 
him to High Clare, durii^ such periods of leave as his 
duties allow him, and, if your responsibilities and the 
importance of your service to the country allow you, 
I shall look forward to receiving you as well. I shall 
look to you, however, to facilitate the better acquaint- 
ance of your son and myself, whether you are in 
England or no, and I trust, my dear General, that this 
proposal will meet with your approval. 
"Believe me, yours very truly, 

"Clarence." 

It was a long letter and closely written, but the 
General's keen eyes did not require spectacles, any 
more than his mind did, to follow the gist of the epistle 
and what it foretold. He saw that this would make 
an alteration in the future and possibly in the char- 
acter of his son:-H:ertainly in its development. And 
in some ways it would facilitate things, and in other 
— he did not know. Only the incentive to work given 
him by the very real desire to get into his father's 
old regiment could have got Qarence into Sandhurst, 
and would have a narrow shave in getting him out 
of it. John Joyce was at one with Lord Clarence on 
one point, he was fully determined that Clarence 
should see a few years of that "discipline" with the 
Army that his lordship approved, be his later position 
what it might; but it was inevitable that the boy 
should himself turn with relief to what would seem 
the easier way — ^the life of a big landlord being full 
of the possibilities of sport to Clarence's ingenuous 
mind. Even the management of estates would come 
more naturally to him than tactics and manoeuvers, 
and his father remembered that a tough struggle with 
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mathematics had once drawn from the boy the remark 
that he thought he was really only suited to be a 
gamekeeper or a huntsman! Oh, there was no doubt 
that the new position would approve itself to Clar- 
ence. But the General knit his wrinkled forehead 
into a hundred lines because he was six thousand miles 
away and could not give his services of guidance and 
judgment to his country and his son at the same time. 

"I must trust to his mother," he said with a sigh, 
gathering the scattered sheets of the letter together. 
"After all, I don't know that she is not wiser than I — 
and the boy adores her. I have had to leave him to 
her and she has done well by him — why should I doubt 
her now? She was right after all to remain in Eng- 
land. He wants her now, on the spot — ^more than 
I do." 

He looked up through the opened windows, for 
the King's house had real windows with real glass 
in them, and not jalousies or shutters, and saw the 
hot African sky without a cloud to mar its arc from 
horizon to meridian. A tall oleander thrust its rosy 
flowers into the picture and made the day gayer; but 
it was very un-English. For a minute the General's 
eyes were less blue than the sky, and seemed to have 
absorbed some of the rain clouds that he missed from 
his native land. He leaned his head on his hand dis- 
piritedly, and thought of Lord Clarence's letter and 
the plain facts of their mutual age. Yes; there was 
not so much of life left to them, and what there was 
it seemed must be set on one side to make way for 
Clarence's youth. John Joyce turned hungrily to the 
thought of the home life he had foregone, and Gil- 
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lian — ^but the boy needed his mother more, it 
seemed. "Youth will be served !" — ^he also must stand 
aside and make his claim a secondary consideration 
to this responsibility which both parents had under- 
taken in the child. He was not bitter, even if he had 
not loved his son, for his nature was too wide and too 
direct for the littleness of jealousy. But he suffered 
also, for he missed his wife. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

General Joyce wrote home to Gillian enclosing Lord 
Clarence's letter, with his own comments on it. Gil- 
lian laughed a little at his remarks, which were pithy, 
but she was a trifle excited also, for to her feminine 
mind there was a certain fond conceit in seeing her 
boy as the head of the family — ^that Family, with a 
capital F, that had been such a bugbear to her in her 
own young days! "Clarence Joyce, Lord Clarence," 
it rang like a pretty jingle in her mind, and she added 
to round it off "late of the Carbines,*' which was also 
a dream of the problematic future. 

She and Clarence were at Moor Fell when the letter 
reached her, staying with Stella. Besides Lord Clar- 
ence's suggestion the General had other news to com- 
ment upon, but Gillian hurried through that as a man 
toward shelter with wolves behind him. It was only 
a little regretful remark of her husband's that curious 
changes seemed to be taking place in the family, but 
Gillian did not want to dwell upon the regret, for it 
was caused, very naturally, by Lional Sinister's de- 
cision to accept Prince Alexis' offer, and to become 
his English secretary, confidential adviser, what you 
will. Anyhow, his home would be permanently in 
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Russia now, and the General had small inducement 
to visit St. Petersburg. 

"H wrote to me himself," he told his wife. "Just 
one of his usual light, inscrutable letters. One can't 
tell if he really regards the post as advantageous, or 
if he is taking it for some deeper reason. I think, 
privately, that Lional has always had political ambi- 
tions. He loves the intrigue, and the pulling of wires, 
and his late chief was getting too old and out of it 
to give him any scope. This new job will just suit 
him in that way. But, for myself, I'm sorry, because 
I shall lose touch with the dear old fellow. And some- 
how it does seem like going into exile '' 

Gillian Joyce dropped the letter as if it burnt her 
— ^then her eyes went to the open grate, for it was a 
chilly day in the early Autumn and the Yorkshire 
moors necessitated a fire in Stella's generous mind. 
Mrs. Joyce was alone in the room. She arose de- 
liberately, and, crossing to the fireplace, dropped that 
sheet of her husband's letter into the flames, and the 
last word she saw as it burned away was "exile." 
Then she stood there for a minute, her slight hands 
grasping the mantelshelf, gazing down into the fire. 

She was roused by her son's step. He had come 
in from a highly successful day with the grouse, and 
came straight in search of his mother, which was sig- 
nificant. As he dropped into a chair and stretched 
out his long legs he caught sight of his father's hand- 
writing and gave a boyish howl. 

"The mail's in! You deceitful woman to keep the 
old man's letter to yourself! May I read it, mum?" 

'Clarence, don't be disrespectful! and don't make 
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such a noise. Yes, of course you may read it — it's 
all about you, and there's an enclosure that ought to 
make you fit to say your catechism and go to church 
twice on Sunday and reform for evermore!" 

She smiled mischievously and sat on the carved 
arm of the chair into which he had thrown himself, 
with one arm across his broad shoulders. He looked 
up at her half-questioningly with his dark blue eyes, 
but he devoured his father's letter before glancing 
at the strange handwriting of Lord Clarence's. As 
he read, however, a half -puzzled, half -amused expres- 
sion crossed his face, and when he had finished the 
General's thin sheets he put them down quietly. 

"Is there any more, mother?" he ask^ more 
soberly. "This page leaves a sentence unfinished." 

"Oh, only something private for myself," sail Gil- 
lian, without a glance at the guilty fire. "Now read 
the other letter." 

Clarence twisted his brows into a frown over the 
fine handwriting much as his father had done, but at 
intervals he broke into little guffaws of laughter, and 
boyish phrases : "What is the old blighter coming at ? 
Jove! how he gassesi" and at last as he laid down the 
closely-written pages he sat back in his chair with a 
gasp and stared up at his mother. 

"I — say — mum!" he said slowly. "This is coming 
it a bit too strong, isn't it ?" 

"But you must have known there was always a 
chance, Clar." 

"No, I didn't ; not after the old boy married. And 
my father knocked any silly nonsense of that sort out 
of me when I was at Eton," he added simply. 
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"Well, there's not much doubt of it now." 

Suddenly the two looked at each other and burst 
into mutual laughter. They were so close together in 
mental outlook that they saw many possible humors in 
the situation that others might have missed. Some- 
thing in the very telepathy of their minds betrayed 
that they had grown together again after a brief 
threatening of rupture, but with perhaps some subtle 
alteration on Gillian's part that the boy did not notice. 
She was consciously intimate with him now, and in- 
tentionally sympathetic, where before it had been a 
chance of affection and nature. But Clarence only felt 
that the discomforting barrier of a few months ago 
had vanished and that there was no longer a shadowy 
third between them. He suddenly sprang up now 
from his chair, caught her round the waist, and 
waltzed her up to the looking-glass on the opposite 
wall. 

"Come and look at your ennobled sonl" he said, 
peering into the mirror in the fading light which just 
showed them their smiling faces. Taney me in a 
coronet! Oh, Lord!" 

"Don't forget that you arc an hereditary legisla- 
tor!" said Gillian with gentle irony, tiptoeing to get 
a view over his tall shoulder. 

Their eyes met in the mirror, and then as by com- 
mon consent they both looked at the young man's re- 
flection only, as the object of most importance to 
them both. 

"The belted Earl 1 Head of the Family of Joyce !" 
said Gillian mockingly, falling back to make him a 
satirical obeisance. But the boy remained gazing at 
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his reflection, a little curiously, almost as if abashed 
seeing perhaps a new person in the heir to the fam- 
ily honors. 

When we last see Clarence he is looking in the 
glass. 



The End 
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